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The Background 
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The Peoples of South-East Asia 


The itim 'South-Eaii Asia' ii generally underst<ieKd to mean the coiinnia 
lying roughly between India on the west and China on the cast- [t thin 
includes Burma, Thailand. Laos. Cambodiap Vietnam. Malaya, Singapore, 
Indonesia, Brunei, Sarawak. North Borneo. PonugucM Timor, and the 
Philippines. 

Gi&graphicat Fcatarts 

The region consists of two major parts: the mainland and the archipelago- 
The mainland part b tfivmcd by great rivcr-valleys. most of them 
running from north to soutiL The major riven ate the Irrawaddy, the 
SalweeUt the Mcnam Chao Phya. the Mekong, and the Red River. The 
states of mainlatid South-East Asia have grown up in these valleys. The 
heart of Burma is the Irrawaddy ; Thailand caitres tm the Menam Chao 
Phya; Cambodia and Laos lie in the Mekong basin; South Vietnam ii based 
on the Mekong delta and North Vietnam on the Red River Ddcar 
The archipelago is dilFcrent in charatrEer, h contains thousands of idanda 
scattered over many square md^ of sca^ So in the archipelago large empires 
could be formed only by people who were willing to crosa the seas between 
One island and another i thus seamaiuhip has played a vital part in the 
history of these archipelagic states. The archipelago includes Indonesia, the 
Philippines, Brunei, Saraw-ak, North Borneo, and Portuguese Timor; but 
Malaya and Singapore may also be included in the group, for the long 
peninsula running southwards to Singapore resembles the islands mote than 
it docs the niainland. 

SanfhnW Aforcpirettf of Population 

On the mainland the areas betw cm the great valleys consist of high mouiH 
tains and plateaux, usually forested. Movement from one valley to another 
is possibkt but it is not so easy as movement along the valleys themselves. 
Also, the valleys are more fertile than the hills and therclbte men prefer to 
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bvT in them; and most of the rivers form ai thdr mouths vast deJtai of good 
land, so dui the lower reaches cm support a Jirger and more prmperous 
population than can the upper reaches. 

The result is that there has been for centuii^ a drift of population south¬ 
wards. People have left the highlands and cniercd the towlands, and have 
left the less hospitable lands of the north and moved southwards down the 
valleys into the deltas. Some* having reached the sea, have croMed it to the 
UUn^ of the archipelago. 

E&fSy 

Skulh found in Java show that thousands of years ago there were in South- 
East Asia creatures much lite men, though of a very primitive type. Later, 
perhaps ten thousand years ago, the region was inhabited by peoples of a 
higher level of culture. They were forcsindwcUers, living by hunting and 
elemcnury cultivation and fishing. They had tools which they made from 
stone, and so are said to have lived in the Stone Age. From them are des¬ 
cended the Sakai of MaUp, for cicainple. Later still the region was inhabited 
by negrito peoples, whose descendants survive in the Semang of Malaya and 
other similar peoples. They too were Stone Age people. Then, perhaps four 
thousand years ago. the people often called IndontMans came into Soudi- 
£ast Asia from south-west Cliina. The Indonesians lived at £nt on the main¬ 
land of South-East Asia, but some of them took to the sea and entered the 
islands of the archipdago. They appear to have come in two migrations. 
First came the Proco-Malays or First Malays, from whom are descended, for 
example, the Baraks of Sumatra and the Dayaks of Borneo. Afterwards 
came the Dcutero-Malays or Second Malays, whose descendants are the 
Malays of today, the Javanese, the Balinese^ and indeed most of the present 
inhabitants of the archipelago. 

The Indonesians brought with them the use of metals; they made imple¬ 
ments, mainly fiom broiuie but also to some extent from iron- 

Enter Iminigratiis 

After the Indonesians, other peoples also moved southwards from westcfn 
China. The Vietnamese reached the Eked River delta two thousand or more 
yean ago. In the foUowTng centuries the Khmer people settled in the Mekong 
valley and delta. The Mons, akin to the Khmer, arrived in the M«mam Chao 
Phya valley and spread westwards into what is now Lower Burma. In the 
Irrawaddy valley appeared a people known as the Pyu. These races o 
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people to a great cxticDC {lisplaccd tbe fortEijcr iDtloiifaiaii mhibitants. Later, 
tbc Bunnaiu came fioro the north into the Lnawad^ly valley^ The Tai, fiom 
whom the inhabitants of Thailand and Laos and Shan area of Bumia arc 
descendech came from Yinman later still. 
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The Early Monarchies 
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Funan and Cambodia 


Histonatl Scuncs 

Our Jcnowtcdge of the early history of South-Easi Asia comes partly from 
archaeology, but chiefly from writrea Chinese sources. The style of archi¬ 
tecture revealed by die ruins of buildings erected many centuries ago, and 
pottery and other houscholi objects found in them in many parts of the 
region, tdl us a litde about the life and ways of thought of the people of 
those ^ys. From inscriptions on stone put up in ancient temples, and from 
statues of gods and of the Buddha which have been found, we can diiccm 
something about the people’s religion. It is, however, from the writings of 
Chinese scholars that we derive most of our information. 

The official histone which were compiled In China tell us about China s 
relations with South-East Asia. The earliest source of this character is The 
Aimals of tht Haii Dyrtatty, covering the years 206 n.c, to a.i>. B. Latrt 
histories, such as TTie An/mU 4 the IiVni? Dynasty, compiled in the seventh 
century, arc still more useful The Chinese encyclopaedias ire important 
sources from the eighth century onwards. Much, too. can be learnt from the 
ttaicments of Chinese travellcn, like Shih Fi-Hsicn who travelled from 
India to China in the fifth century, and I-Ching who travelled through 

South-East Asia in the seventh century. , t. a c 

For the history of more recent tunes, the chronicles compiled by order ot 
the monarthi who ruled b the states of South-East Asia are a valuable souree, 
[nformation is also found in the stone inscriptions which kuigs and other 
important people caused to be erected when, for example, they g^ve property 
to temples. And from the fifteenth century onwards the records of Euro^an 
travellers and of European tradbg companies and governments contain a 
nuu of information. 


Links uH(h China and India 

Thr evidence tcUi ui that two thouMnd ago tradm from China on the 
east and India on the west came to South-East Asia. They came mosdy by 
sea. There was an ancicfit nade-routc across noithcm Burma, and this 
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c^ricd craiTic between India and Chiiu. it k known that >etivoyi from the 
Roman Empire travelled from the west and reached China by that romc m 
A.D. 97 and a,d. 121. But contact with Snutb-Ea^t Asia was made chiefly by 
sea. Not oidy did Indian and Chinese traders come to the coasts and islaAtb 
of the regioup but people from South-East Asia sailed to India and China, The 
peoples of the ar^ipebgo were good seamen and were able to make such 
voyages. 

Navigation between South-East Asia and its neighbours was made easy by 
the prevailing winds. From roughly April to September^ the soudi^wcfl 
monsoon blows across the seas and from roughly October to March tic 
north-east monsoon blowsn Sailing ships could thus easily sail from India and 
countris farther west to South-East Asia by one monsoon, and then return 
home by the other* Similarly traders from China could come by one wind 
and return hoine by the other, South-East Asia was thus a meeting place fer 
Indian and Chinese traders* where the goods of India could be traded for die 
goods of China. These foreign traders cotdd also purchase local produce» 
such as tin and spices* W'hich South-East Asia produced. Equally, traders of 
the South-East Asian countries could engage in trade with India and Chmai 
using the winds. 


Introduition of Itjdian Culture 

The Indians seem to have been more active than the Chiiiese in overseas 
tradct and Indian merchants settled in the ports of South-East Asia. They 
mtrodueed the local people to Lndian ways of thought and behaviour, Souil^ 
East Asians who went 10 India also acquired Indian ideas So Indian ways of 
government and Indian religions* both Hinduism and Buddhism* w^ise 
brought to the region. From die Indians the people learnt the art of wridng 
in an alphabetical fontL It was, however, the ruling class and the townv 
people w'ho w^cf c most aRected by India. The mass of people living in small 
villages were kss eisUy mflucnced+ though as time went on Buddhism cer¬ 
tainly gained many adherents among them* 

Not all Indian ideas were accepted. The inhabitants of South-East Asia 
already possessed a culture of their O'wn. They hved in organized^ though 
small* oonunuiuttes under chiefr. They knew the art of agriculture and sun^e 
irrigarioDt and the use of the ox and buBalo. They knew the use of metak 
They had their own religion, comisdng in die worship of the spirits of the 
aur^ of the wacet, of die ixees, and of other natural ol^ects. They were by 
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means unciviliud and sOi while ready lo accept alien ideas that seemed goodi 
they were equally ready lo rgect what seemed undesirable. In consequence, 
tome Indian belief and practices were rejected by them, and though Indian 
influence was important in io eflects, it did no: destroy all earlier habits and 
beliefs. The way of life of the South-East Asian peoples thus became a 
niixtuie of traditional with tndian ideas and practices, and in many ways 
South-East Asia remained difierent in oudook from India. For example, the 
peoples of South-East Asia did not adopt the Indian systern of taste cither in 
those early days or later. 

AlUiough the Chinese were less active than the [ndians, they too came to 
South-East Asia, In Borneo, Java and Sumatra trvidmoe has b«n fouud of 
Chinese sectlemcnts which were quite as early as any Indian icfilemenis. 
The Emperon of the Westwa Han dynasty [206 b,c. to a.d. 8 ) encouraged 
the use of the sea route from China to India in preference to the more 
troublesome land rotite across northern Burma, and so connextons between 
China and the ports of South-East Asia were developed. 


Early Kingdoms 

Under the influence of Indian examples, large kingdoms grew up in Soutl^ 
East Asia, and their rulers modelled their ways of government and their 
court ceremonies on Hindu piacrice, and alw followed Hindu ideas in 
religion. In some cases thiae kings may have been Indians who used ihdr 
superior knowledge and cleverness to gam control over the people among 
whom they settled. In other eases the rulers may have been local men who 
adopted Indian ways. One of the earliest kingdoms of this type appeared in 
the Malay paiinsob. To avoid the lung sea trip round the south of Singapore, 
goodi wert taken overland across the narrow part of the penmiiila; iuA 
goods had to be unloadDcl from the ships on one side and loaded again on the 
other side of the peninsula; busy pons grew up and the area became pros¬ 
perous, In the north of the penimub developed the kingdom of Lai^kasul^ 
which became an eiicmivc statc^ scretcliing right across the area from the 
Gulf of Thailand to the Indian Ocean and having its capital perhapi at 
Patani, tangkasuka sc^nu to have been founded in the second century A-P- 
Another state which grew up in early days around the iram-pcninsidar 
trade routes was Tambralinga, in the Ligor or Sri Thammarai ar^p north ol 
Ungkasuka- The most notable of the early kingdoms appeared bnher east. 
howevoTp in the Mekong valley. This was the kingdom of Funan. 
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The name Funafi is Chinese, for such infomution as is avaibble about die 
origins of this kingdom comes from Chinese sources. The word *Fiimn ^ Is 
1 Chinese form of a Khmer expression *^phnom^, meaiiing ^nfiountaiii^ foe 
chc early rollers of the country were i^led * kirigs of the mountain^ owing to 
their practice of placing thetr holy buildings cm hiH-^ops. 

The kingdom of Funan occupied origmaJly the area which now fomii 
southern Vietnam and Cambodia, in the delta and lower reaches of the 
Mekong rivet. The fettilc lands of the Mekong valley made it possible 
the inhabitants to become prosperous cultivators and to develop a high 
standard of livingp and the need to construct and maintain diamagc and 
irrigation canals caused an early development of a system of government so 
as to organize and supervise the work involved by these canals. According 
to Chiiieie accounts, the kingdom was founded by an Indian nam^ 
Kaundinya, who subdued the inhabitants and married their que^- This may 
12 
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have occurred in the first emtury a.p. During the next two hundred yciw 
Fuiun grew inio an extensive citipire. Its kings Lniposed thdf juthurity over 
most of whit ii now ThaiUnd md even over paits of ihe Malay peninsula, 
though their control wai limited to receiving tribute from local nilcrs. In 
thoc centuries, EH^nan wa hy far the most important state in South-£aic 
Asia. It carried oti a conddtrablc trade with China and its kings sent embassies 
thcrcj bearing presents for the Emperor; and on eKicasion Chinese embassies 
came to Funan. 

Funmis r^lathm mth China 

Relations with China were not always friendly. The Chinese had extended 
their sway over the notthem pan of the territory which is now called 
Vietnam; but in the second ccntiuy a.d. the Cham people, living in the 
vidnir)' of the present city of Hue {see map on page ij)^ founded die indo 
pendent kingdom of Champa. In or about the ycaj 2^0, Champa and Funan 
formed an alliance against China and tried to attack the Chinese in the lands 
north of Champa, later known as Tongking; but the attack was uniuecesifuL 

hiJiaif in^ucftce^ 

Although Funan had close connexions with China, friendly or otherwise, 
neverthclcst the prevailing influence in the country Came ultimaidy from 
India. The rulers bore Hindu names and followed the worship of Shiva, and 
in genera] modelled their conduct and gpvcmtnm on Indian patcems. It 
seems probable, hovfcvcr, that Shaivitc bcliefr were confined to the ruling 
class and hardly aficctcd die people in general; most of them were not wor¬ 
shippers of Shiva but were Bud^ists, following the Mahayina frith which 
aho Came to them from India. 


Ch^Ja 

Some time in the sixth century, a new power arose in tbe Mekong valley. 
This was the kingdom of Chenla. Chenk which lay to the north of Funan. 
had been a dependency of the kings of that country, but its rulers revolted, 
threw' oifthe Funanese yoke, and then conquered Funan itself. Funan may 
have been allowed to survive as a separate state for a time, but in the early 
seventh century it was certainly part of the kingdom of ChenlaHi The Chetda 
people w'ere the race known as the Khmer or Cambodians, who had 
migrated down the Mekong valley. So the kingdom of Chenia came later 
to be known as the kingdom of Cambodia™ 
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FUNAN AND CAMBODIA 

The iMw kingdom had, however, little lensc of unity; perhapj ihc Khmer 
and the Fiuunew found it ch/hcult to live together. Whatever the rcaMfu, in 
the early eighth century Chenia split into two parti—‘Land Chcnla’ b dir 
north and ‘Water Chenb’ in the deltaic region of the south. This division 
of course imdcimmed the power of Chcnla, The supremacy formerly en¬ 
joyed by Funan over the lands now known as Thailand and Malaya was lo«; 
and the country's weakness encouraged foreign attack. Towards the end of 
the eighth century Water Chenia was attacked by sea raiders, who also 
attacked the neighbounng kingdom of Champa, and Chcnla became 
for a tijiie tributary to the Saiiendra rulers of Java, irotn where the 
raiders came. 


Attgkvr 

In Soa the two pans of the kbgdom were reunited under Kingjayavamun 11, 
who declaietl himwlf ruler of an independent kbgdom. called Cambodia. 
During his long reign, which lasted till his death in 850, he consolidated the 
kingdom and to-established its greatness, casting off" the authority of the 
Sailmdra kin^ of Java. Still more notable was King Yasovarman 1 (889-900). 
He brought under his sway the lands which had formerly been dependencies 
of Fisnan, so that his empire extended as far as the Malay peninsula, though 
^ c the Futun^ rulers beibre him he did not rule this vast empire directly 
ut r^ved^bute from dependent kmgs. His main achievement was the 
oundation of the city of Angkor and the construcdoti of a remarkable sys¬ 
tem of canals and reservoirs which provided the city with tts water supply 
and tmgaied the surroundbg countryside. The impressive ruins of Angkor, 
which toiy stand as a memorial to the greatness of the Khmer people, at 
^cularly jnieresting in the evidence which they give of the strong b- 
u “Indian ideas on Cambodia in this period. Both the architecture jmil 
the t^otation show this. Hmdu influence also affected the government of 
C^bodia. Though the mass of people were, as in the days of Funan, 
Mahayana Buddhists, the nilbg class foUowed Hindu bellcfr and the kings 
cl^cd to be Kineanutioms of the god Shivi, 

t* ‘ ^ kings who rdgncJ iji Angkor arc temtinberc^l fof 

riieir buildings more than for anything else, sdll after the frshion of those 
^ ibry sou^t ^e as conqueron. They made several attempts to conquer 
k ^ t twelfth century' managed to annex much of that state: 

I' I pcfod of unrest and warfiie from which the Khmer 

httle. An attempt in ujo to conquer the Vietnamese kbgdt>“ “i 
rongktng svas a disastrous frilure. 
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A {ratving xcn thrmH^h ihc mam mmiicc to Ani^kut 


The wan and the Lbour imposed on the people by the comtnjctioii of the 
iminetuie hiiildingi of Angkor cammed ttiurcat among the Khmer. While the 
conilict with Champa way ytill going on^ the pcatann rose in revolt; and the 
unpopularity of the govcmmctit enabled a ututper to seize the throne in 
1161S. The wcaknas of the kingdom gave the Cham an oppommiry for 
vengeance! they invaded CambcKha and in 1177 cifrtmcd Angkor- 


VH 

The tuiirpcf king was killed in the fighting at Angkor^ and after a penod of 
confusion a member of the former dynuty became king as Jayavafman VTI 
(tlfli-iaip). He drove the Cham out and then overran thar kingdom. 
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Under hii rule Ombodu recovered i« former pofSKtom and even t^ctmded 
them. Besides ruling over ihc buds aj far west aj the Maby penimuU* be 
brought under hts conitol the Mekong valley as hu north ai Vientiane, in 
what is now Laos, [t was in this reign, too, that the new diy of Angkor, or 
Angkor Thom, was built. To guard against any future disasterp the new dty 
was given a strong defensive wall and a moat; it is today one of the moat 
impressive of all the remains at Angkor. Jayavarman, like one or two of the 
preceding kings, was a Mahayana Buddhist, and the temple knosvn as the 
Bay on which he built at Angkor is adorned with a number of enorjiious 
statue;, representing him in the guise of a Bodhisattva or future Buddha- 
Jayavartnan's buildmg prograniinc, like that of earlier kings, bid a heavy 
burden on the mass of people; and though Caiiibodia attained great hdghu 
of power and glory at this period^ the effort was too much for his subject!, 
[t is evident that immediately after Jay avarman's death in 1219 the kingdom 
began to decline, for in 1220 the Khntet withdrew from Champa, ahandqn- 
ing the attempt to hold that restive icrritory. Other outlying dependcnacs 
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begMi to break away; and itill mote ierioui wu the arrival in the vkinity 
of die Tal people. 

The Tat attack 

The Tai, ntigrating from the north into the valley of the Menam Chao Phya. 
overthrew the Khmer power in the region of Suthorai, in whai is now 
central Thailand, and in lijB founded an independent kingdom dine. 
Gradually they esctnidcd southwards along the Menam Chao Phya and 
caitwardi into the Mekong valley, forming new principalitis in ihcsc areas 
at the expense of Khmer power. The Tai rulers cstahlished good relations 
with the Mongol ruler of China, Kublai Khan, who encouraged them to 
Cambodia when King Jayavarman VIII (ii 4 J- 95 ) refused to send him 
tribute, Kublai Khan sent his own armies agaimt Champa, when the Cham 
also refused tribute; his general Sogatu invaded Champa in Ti8i and hb son 
Togan made aiwdiw attack in 1285. Tbrsc attacks &ilcd. and but for this 
Cambodia would no doubt have been the next yirtim. Failing to overthrow 
Cambodia by direct means, therefore, Kublai incited die Tai to attack. 
Later, as will be explained in chapter 7 * descendants of these people took the 
name Thai, and the kingdom of Aywthia, which they founded in die four¬ 
teenth century, idtiniatdy became Thailand. 


Spread of Thetavada Buddhifta 

In this period, too, the authority of the Khmer khig> was weakened by 
the spread of Tbemvada Buddhism among the people. Theravada Dud^m 
came ftom Ceylon, perhaps via Burma, and was brought to Cambria m 
the time of Japvannan VII. Tbc monks who brought this new creed lived 
and worked amongst the people and made it die religion of die ordinary 
men and women, Theravada Buddhism thus displaced the Mahayana 
Buddhism which the people formerly followed, md impottatii pobu^ 
consequences ensued. The earlier Khmer kings had elaimed to be the Hindu 
god Shiva, dcKended to earth, and later kings regarded themselves a* 
Bodhisattvas. or foture Buddhas: their authority over diar subject* 
pended largely on these claims to gjodihip. When, however, the people 
abandoned Mahayaiu Buddhism, they no longer bdieved m the 
of Bodhisattvas, for Theravada Buddhism does not accepr this Men 

ceased to regard the kings as divine, therefom. and w the whole basis on 
which the authority of the kings rested was undcimineA 
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Fall cf Atigkor 

while this weakening of the govcxiunciit wa going on, the Tai continned 
to piCM upon die western frontiers of Cambodia, Thdr actacki became more 
violent after they formed the kingdom of Ayuthia, b what ii now soiithcfn 
Thailand, b T jp; and, this encouraged the Cham to raid the easiem ftomiet. 
Gradually the Khmer empire diminiihed until all that was left was an area 
corresponding roughly to modem Cambodia and pans of south Vietnam. 
The most serious disaster came b 14J t, when the Tai captured Angkor and 
put a Tai pnnee on the throne. 

The Khmer managed to regain Angkor and a Khmer prince, Ponha Vat 
(143*^59). ascended the throne; but Angkor ceased to be the capital of 
Cambodia, It was too near the Tai frontier for safety, k is possible, too, that 
the w'cakened kbgdom could no longer mabtab the cscimuivc canal system, 
so that the channels silled up, the waters became stagnant, and malarial fever 
increased to a degree which rendered the place too unhealthy. It may be, too, 
that the misfortunes which had befallen Cambodia caused men to believe 
that Angkor must be an unlucky site for a capital and that the kbgdom 
would prosper better under a new capital elscwhett. Whatever the reason, 
Angkor ceased to be the capital in 143a: and b 1434 a new capital was 
esublished at Phnom Penh. The inhabitants left Angkor, the jungle crept m. 
and before long the massive structures which had coat so much effon were 
overgrown and, fr>r centuries, lost to sight. 

Cambodia survived as an independent lungdom but it at no time regained 
its former greatness. It was confined to the Mekong delta and the lower 
reaches of the river, U ceased to be the principal state m South-East Asia, and 
its rulers did not again attempt to erect great buildbgi such as had charac¬ 
terized the Angkor period, 

EXERCISES 

I. Eapkb why South-East Asia has ctpetiaKcd 1 movemenr of peoples loudiwitdi, 
and itaee die principal races that have taken part n thn movemcni. 

4. Show the impoTtance of the monsoon in the lw*«y of South-East AsU. 

3. How did Indian mfluet»« come to South-East Aria two thoiuand yean ago. and 
what effect did it have on the liff of the inhabitants? 

4. Give a brief account of the history of Funan- 

j. Compare the work of Yasovwmaii I andjayavaiman VU of Cambodia, 

6 . Explain why the Kingdooi of Cambodia lost its gteatufsi and why Angkor ceased 
[o be it] Gpotal. 
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Sri Vijaya, Mataram and Majapahit 


While on the mainland of South-East Asia the Khmer built up their king^dom 
into a great empire, highly organised ^tes were appearing in the archipelago 
also. There were many mull states in the islands, at first bidcpendenc of one 
another; but gradually the more forceful and energetic rulers enlarged their 
terriEorics at Ac expense of their neighbours and so formed extensive king¬ 
doms. These kingdoms based Aeir power to a great e>fcent on overseas trade. 
The fertile character of some of Ac islands made a profitable export trade 
possible. Their mhabitants, bving on islands, naturally became experienced 
sailors, capable of crossing the seas and earry-ing their inHuetice to othn 
island* and to the mainland, and able to maintain connexions wiA countrio 
farther away such as China and India and even the Middle East. Moreover, 
as Ac trade routes between the Indian Ocean and Ac China Seas passed 
through Ac aicbipdagOp ruler? of Ae IstanA could impose Arif ctmaol over 
coftimerce between cast and west; Acy codd easily parricipatc in Ais trade 
and could augment Aeir wcalA by levying taxes on ships using Acir ports 
and straits. 

These dreumstancos led to frequeni rivahy between kingdoms in Java and 
kingdoms iu Sumatra. Rulcn on Ae cast coast of Sumatra could and did 
control Ae passage through the Malacca Strait firom Ae Indian Ocean to Ac 
China Seas; but Acre is an alternative route Afough Ac Sunda Strain be¬ 
tween Java and Sumatra, and mlcra in Sumatra wanted to control this 
passage also. But it was equally easy for rulers in western Java to control Ae 
Sunda Strait, and so rivalry was common. A Sumatran nilcf would try to 
annex Ae west of Java and a Javanese ruler would fry to annex Ac souA 
of Sumatra, so as to dominate Ac Sunda passage. The struggle for Ac 
Sunda Strait became a major Acme in Ac history of Ae archipelago. Ou 
the wAole, Java was in a stronger position Aan Sumatra. The fertile soil 
of Java enabled its people to make tliir lanA Ac granary of the archipriago, 
supplying food to other isknds. So whereas kingdoms in Sumatra based 
Aeir strengA on commerce, Aose of Java benefited from bo A commerce 
and agriculture. 
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Sri Vijaya 

The first important state in the archipelago, so fitr as the evidence goo, was 
Sri ViJaya, in south-east Sumatra, in the area where the port of Palejnbaiu 
now stands. By the seventh century Sri Vijaya was well otablished as the 
chief conimeirial ceninr of South-East Asia, trading with China. India and 
the Middle East. The ralcrs of this kingdom gained control of nearly all the 
coastal areas of eastern Sumatra, including the neighbouring kingdom of 
Malayu which lay north of Sri Vijaya, where Djambi now is. So as eo 
connol the Malacca Sttait, Sri Vijaya emended its inllucncc bto the Malay 
peninsula also: in 775 a stone pUW was erected at Ligor, to the north of the 
penimuJa, hearing an inscriprion in praise of the kbg of Sri Vijaya. The 
Imgdom dominated the Malacca Strait, the Sunda Strait, and the neighs 
bo^ng seas, [is weakness was that its territory consisted of a number of 
wiocly-scattercH sea p&rcs ajid die lands adjacent to them^ separated fiom 
one another by nuln of sea, Commuiucatiori between one part of die Sri 
Vijaya empire and anoclier was not eisy to maintain, and k was possible for 
a powcrfijl enemy to attack oudying terricorio and overrun diem psecc- 

thua Eended to be leai strong than kingdonu in Java based on 
solid blocks of Eerritoty, 

Sri Vijaya had links with India and so becaine a MaJiayana Buddhist 
country. The Chinese traveller^ I-tskig, who came dicre in the seventh 
™^ry, mcetioiis the presence of a Urge number of Buddhist monks. From 
Sfi Vijaya, Buddhism spread to neighboiuing landi. The stone pillar erected 
at Ligof in 77^ mendom that the king of Sri Vijaya had cstablishd a 
Buddhist sanctuary there, and it was probably from Sri Vijaya chat Buddhism 
cai^ to Java. Sri Vijaya also had concaa with the Chinese GovOTunent: 
am ^rs were frequently sent to China, bearing gifts of parrots, mudciaiu 

and dwarbp and iu 7^4 the Chinese Emperor conferred a title on the king. 

Tfte Kiftgs cf AfrirorAiff 

A rival to Sri Vijaya appeared in Java. In that island there were at first many 
pnnajalitks, but in the later seventh or early eighth century the rulers 
o pmdp^ty of Mataram, in central Java, overran the ncighbouriiig 
^ics and binlt up an important kingdom. The kings of Mataram were 
own M the Sailetidras., or Kings of the Mountain. At first they worshipped 
n adopted Mahayana Buddhism and bmlc 

u t monmnencs. The vast temple at Borobodur,^ m ccncral Javat was 
^ t y them in the eighth ecntiuy: it was probably started in the year 773- 
oy King P ancapana. 
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t-’Cfncr imf Borobodur 

Like the mien of Sri Vijiya, the Sailctidra* criod fo extend theu power to 
the miinlmd of South-Ease Asia, In 71S7 they raided the coast of Tongldng, 
and in 774 and 787 the coast of Champa was attacked. They also invaded 
Chenla and made it for a dme a tributary statc^ 

The relations between, the two kingdoim of Sri Vijaya and Mataiam arc 
obscure, but it seems cemin that in the end a Sadendra princt ascended 
Sri Vijaya'i throne. In the ninth century, the power of the Sailendras of 
Mataram declined; a rival dynasty^, following the worship of Shiva, rose in 
Java^ and when the death of the reigning Sailendra l^t only a young pdjice, 
named Babputra, as heir, the rival dynasty secured the throne. Buddhism 
after that d^Iined in Java and the worship of Shiva flourished once moie^ 
BaJaputra Hed to Sri Vijaya, and there he married a princess of the royal 
house: thus the Sailendra dynasty of Sri Vijaya was established. 
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Rivaby bcfwcai Sri Matdram 

In the ctuumg yurSp MAuram hdd over mo«t of jiva; k bccunc a 
politick aiid comtncfcu] rivd of Sri Vijiyi, and so condicts ckcuitoL lb 
the time of King Dlurmavamsap who tul-cd Lti Matafam (tdth about (^5 to 
zoo6t an attempt wa$ made to dntrpy Sri Vijaya. The attacLi were repukocl, 
and in reohation Sri Vijaya attacked Java in tood^ defeated Mauram, and 10 
regained the concrol of the Sunda Strait which had for a titrte been Imt. 


Cbola Atiack on Sri Vij^y& 

Sri Vijaya thus survived aa the most important state in the archipeJago. Id 
trade deurished. An dttensivc commerce in camphor, clovoi, sandalwood, 
nutmegs and other valuable commodities was carried on. Its nierchanD 
visited the ports of the China coast, and the Sadendra monarchy mainuined 
friendly relations with China, exchanging embassies at frict|ueni iniervaU 
Trade with India also went on. This was directed especially to Bengal and 
the Coromandtl coast; but difTiculties arose with the Indi^- In souihcm 
India the Chola kingdom of Tanjore had now developed into a great 
maririme state and had entered the trade with South-East Asia and China. 
Sri Vijaya^s control of the passages through the Malacca and Sunda StraiD 
irritated the Chola. Ships were required^ and were compelled by force if 
necessary^ to call at Sri Vijaya's ports while passing through the Straits, and 
port dues and taxes were levied on them. So in loaj a Chola fleet was sent 
against Sri Vijaya. Ligor^ Kedah, and Tumaiik (as Singapore was then 
called), all of which Sri Vijaya at that time held, were captured; and the 
ports on the cast coast of Sumatra as wcU, But the Chola could not per¬ 
manently occupy places so (kr dutant from thek home; the attack was in 
reality only a large-scale raid, and peace was soon made. There was a further 
outbreak of war iu however. 


The KirtgJam Kediri 

Gradually Sri Vijaya declined in power and kingdoms based on Java began 
to take the foremost place. This process took a long time: according to Chinese 
accounts, in the thirteenth century Sri Vijaya still exacted tribute from most 
of the Malay peninsula and southern Thailand: but MaUyu becaxnc inde¬ 
pendent, and so did Idgor, while m Java a new power arose which finely 
eclipsed the greatness of Sri Vijaya. 

Mataram recaveted from Sri Vijaya^s attack of the year 1006, and under 
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King Airknggi (1019-49) bcgMi Ed dommitc the <asE of the iTchipdago, 
whUe Sri Vijayi retained contro] of the west. In the middle eleventh cemufy, 
dymisric rivalries iplit Maiaratn into two—an cutem part called JanggaU, 
and a wesEem part called Kcdiri; bnc a royal marriage reunited the two, and 
the name Kediri came to be applied to the whole. 

In 1222, a usurper displaced the king of Kcdiri and esubihbed a ntrw 
dynast)^ which had iti capital ac Singosari. The last king of thij new line, 
Kertanagara (1368-92), secured control over most of Java+ including the 
wesicra part^ and so renewed the old struggle between Java and Suuutn 
for control of the Suoda Strait. He exacted recognition of his authority from 
rulers in the MoiuccUp in south-west Bomeon and in PaJiatig. He also son 
an expedition against Malayu, in Sumatra. 


Chinese Intervention 

At this time the Chinese were taking an increased inietest in the aii^rt of 
South-East Asia. There had been a good deal of trade between China and 
her sDUtfaem neighbours^ and individual Chinese iraveUrrs had visited the 
archipelagOp but the actual conduct of navigation and trade had been very 
much in the hands of others. Chinese ships had tended to keep closely to the 
shores of the mauilajid, and it was left to the peoples of South-East Asia and 
to Arab, Persian and Indian traders and sailors to carry on the major part of 
commerce. In the time of the Sung dynasty (960-1279). however, the Chinese 
experienced a great intellectual revival. This was a period of notable cultiital 
achievement in Chinai when the production of porcelaJtt reached new 
heights of skillp when the art of painrijig was highly developed, when 
printing was much improved; and when in the econDmic field the govent- 
ment took a big part in promoting commerce and in encouraging fbreigi] 
trade. At the same rime the art of navig;ariDn was developed to a higher 
degree than formerly. Contacts between China and South-East Asia thus 
increased. 

In the thirteenth century the Sung dynasty was displaced by the Yuan or 
Mongol dynasty, and the Mongols sought to extend Chma^s pohrical as well 
as her economic influence over the adjoining countries. Champa, Viemam 
and Burma suffered attack; and in 1289 an embassy i&om the Emperor 
Kublai Khan came to Singosarit no doubt demanding tribute. Kenanagara 
rebuffed the envoys, and in 1292 a Chinese fleet was sent against him. 
Already, however,, a memher of the &rmer ruling house of Kcdiri had 
raised a revolt and Kertanagara had been killedL The Chinese cxpcdidou 
gave aid to Kettanagara’'s $on, Vijaya, and widi thcLr aid he secured the 
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throne; he then rumed agaiciji hu Chinese allies and drove them out, so 
rcgainiiig his country's independence. Vijaya had staned his campaign from 
the village of Majapahir^ on the Brantas river in easiem Java, and he now 
made this plane his capital. So was foiuided the kingdom of Majapahit. 


Majapahii 

It took some time for the kingdom to recover froin ihU period of disorder, 
and at first its fvJm had no control over any terriTory outside Java. The 
esrabhshmctit of the empire of Majapahit was mainly the work of Gaja 
Mada, who became chief minister in the early fourteenth cetitury. The kin^ 
of Majapahit, Jay anagara (1109-28)+ was threatened by rebellion in tjig, and 
his victory over his ertemies was due mainly to the courage and energy of 
this young nobleman. In reward* Gaja Mada wai appointed a minbter; and 
his power was greatly inercased when^ on the dadi ofjayanagara in 1128+ 
he was succeed^ by his granddaughter^ Queen Tribhuvaru, who left most 
of the business of government to this trusted adviser. Even when Tribhuvana 
abdicated in 1350 in favour of her son, Hayam Wuruk (1350-89), the new 
monarch was content to allow Gaja Mada to retain the management of the 
kingdom. 

Gjftf Afdi/ri's Gflpcniifiewt 

According to the poem composed in 1365 by the 

Buddhist monk Prancapa, Gaja Mada imposed Majapahit^s authority over 
much of the archipelago and the Malay pctiimula. The kingdom of Malayu 
became a dependency, as did the rest of eastcni Sumatra; the mainland of 
Mabya as far north as Pattani abo admitted Majapahit's sopteniacy* Thus 
Majapahit controlled the Malacca Strait as well as the Sunda Strait; the 
south and west coasts of Bomto^ the Moluccas, southern Celebes, and the 
Banda Islands were abo dependent Stales. In general, according to Prancapa, 
the empire of Majapahit included the territories now in Indonesia and most 
of Malaya as well Prancap may, however, have exaggerated die greatnaa 
of Majapahit: some historians think that the empire roily included only 
East java, Madura and Bali. 

Whatever die truth about the extent of Majapahii's enipire+ there is no 
doubt that when Gaja Mada died in 1364. Majapahit was a powerful and 
prosperous state+ It maintained! friendly telauons witb the mainland states of 
Thailand, Cambodia, Champa, Vicinain and Burma, and exchanged em* 
bassies at intervab with China. Merchants came to the ports of oortheni 
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Java from many lantk They mdtd iii pepper, fdt and cocontit oij from Java, 
spices from the Moluccas, sandal wchtcJ from ihc Sunda islandi, conon goodb 
from Bali, diamonds from Borneo, ivory from Sumatra, tin and lead fropn 
the Malay peninsula, porcelain, jade and silk from China, textiles from India, 
Majapahit was a major centre of world commerce, where east and wot 
exchanged commodities. The coastal Javanese were shiphiijld^ and seamen, 
and they dominated the trade of South-East Asia. Most of the inland popch 
iation^ of course, consisted of edeivators. growing rice as the chief crop bwr 
also producing sesamum, beanSp fruits and sugar. 

In this period Majapahit had an efficient sptem of adminUiration. There 
were at the centre several departmentSp usually headed by memben of the 
royal house, for revetiucp juaiice, agrarian aJfairSp and roads and bridge 
Surveys of the land were made for revenue purposes. A code of bws wa 
dra^ up. The central departments were concerned chiefly with deciduig 
policy. The actual adininistration outside the capital was carried on by the 
nobles, w'ho were answerable to the king. The nobles had under tbem 
lesser nobles, and so on down to the village headmen. 


EnJ cf Sri Vijaya 

gtcacncsj of Majapahit the last vestiges of the importajicc tif 
Sri Vijaya vanishecL In the second half of the fourteen th century Pdetnbang 
was seized by some Chinese, and for a time they used the port as a base for 
piracy. 

Fall of Majapahit 

The vast empire of Majapahit did not last very long. By the early fifieetuh 
century there were signs of changing conditions. Rjvalrica for the throiic 
wcaJt^cd the authority of the govcmmeriiC: no other statesman of the calibre 
o Mada appearedp capable of conuolling the kingdom i oo the niaifi" 
and the Thai kingdom of Ayuthia threatened Majapahit^s influence in 
Malaya; andp most important of all, the spread of Islam undermined die 
power of kings who adhered to Hindu or BuddhisE beliefr. Outlying de* 
pendencies broke away and became independent; in Malaya a new powefx 
Malacca, grew up and deprived Majapahit of control of the Straits; and in 
Java i^f the Musbms formed independent states, over which the kinp 
of Majapahit tried in vain to enforce their authority. By the early sucieenth 
ctnti^, Majapahit had sunk to being no more than one of a number of 
small states in Java. 


The Coming of Islam 


The convmion of the peoples of the atchipckgo and the Mjday pounsula 
to lilam was lo a great extent the resiilr of the growth of comnicrcc. In the 
period when* under the Song dynasty^ China^s trade wirh South-East Asia 
increased^ there was also a growth of trade with the countriei westwards, 

Arab seamen and traders visited the poets of China and South-East Asia 
long before^ in the seventh century^ the Prophet inspired the Arab people 
with his faith. The Arabs continued their tragic with China and Sonth-^t 
Asia after their conversion, and in the eighth century there were large cam- 
munities of Arab Muslims in the pons of China and smaller ones in the pom 
of South-East Asia. They seem, however, to have lived as distinct sodcuei, 
not mixing much with the people of the cotmtrin in which they stayed^ and 
they appear to have done Jittle to spread the Iskmic faith Later, in the 
thirteenth centuryi China w'as conquered by the Mongols, but though the 
Mongols were Muslims they did not propagate Islam in South-East Asia, 
The conversion of parts of the region to Islam was the work of Muihms ftom 
India. 

Islam spread from Arabia across the Middle East into the Indian suIh 
continent. In the early years of the thirteenth cenmry a Muslim dynasty was 
csublished in Delhi, and at the cod of that ccfiiury Islam was esabUshed In 
the area of Gujerat, in western India, Gujerat w^as an important reading 
centre: its chief port, Cambay, had long traded with the ardupdago. Now 
circumstances gave a stimulus to the trade of Cambay and at the same dme 
its merchants, anxious to encourage others to adopt the rcbgion to which 
they had thenudves become attached, were Inspired by mitiionary zeal as 
wcU as by desire for gain. 

World trade was undergoing a great development. In Europe life was 
becoming more settled and prosperous than it had been for centuries since 
the fall of the Roman Empirt The demand for luxuries was Rowing. Not 
only were the gems and the Ivory and the textiles of Asia in demand in 
Europe, but also the spices such as pepper, doves and nutmeg which were 
grown especially in the archipelagiOH Tht commoditLcs which were wanted 
were small in bulk in rdation to tbdj price: the small thipi of those dap 
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could carry carg« whicK though not taking up much room. of 
cnonnou» value. Trade m luJmry goods was therefore possible 
Situated on the west coast of India, the Gujerati merchants were wd] 
placed to part in the new trade with Europe. They acted a inter- 
niedun« b^een Asia and Europe. They acquired the Imcury goods of 

Sr* *bippcd them (0 Europe ^ough the 

^jan Gulf and overland to Medtterianean ports or else through thTRed 

In the rouise of ^cir commerce, some Gujciati merchants settled b the 
pom ofthc vekpdago and there intermarried with local people. The ereat 
wealth whi^ they acquired enabled them to marry into the ruling fambei 

fbllowr!!r S 

In 1292 the Venetim ttycllcr, Marco Polo, visited die port of Perlai, m 
onhem Sauuoi md be found that so many Muslim merchants came there 
that the ^plc of the town had been converted to Islam. In the near-by port 
of Samudra or Pase however, he found that the people were not Miiiim 
I^R» therefore that the conversion of Sumarta ro Islam was only just 

^ i“ve ptoecoded rapidly in 

Je^nesst few years, for a tombstone shows that the ruler of Samudra who 

“ °«cwo«hy that this stone came ftom 

Nevertheless, even among the 
bch^ ai^ i^diriom died hard. Many rulers who adopted 

m^ues which they built bore a resemblance ro the older Hindu temple. 

peninsula. In Trenggami, b 

date JSt “ “"“I Its 

^fc IS not cert^: some scholan date it as early as ijoj. others as bie as i jM. 

Sj thi fcuT uaciiption. IsJani did not gain a real hold tLe 

fojowm^ c^tury . The conversion of Malaya aSd also the spread of 
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Malacca 


The Fcundiii£ of Malacta 

The city of Malacca was founded by a SaiJendra prince named Paramcawan. 
He is laid to have been bom in Palembang and to have married a printen of 
the royJ house of Majapahit; becoming embroiled in a dynastic disptice in 
Majapahit, he fied to Tumasik (Singapore). He killed the chief of Tu masik 
Md ^d the town- At that time Tumasik, once a dependency' of Majapahh. 
had fallen under the suzerainty of the Thai King of Ayuihia, and Patames- 
wm was very quickly driven out by the ruler of Paitani, also a vassal ofthc 
Thri king. He then fled to the vifcst coast of the Malayan peninsula mi 
sett ed at the small fishing village of Malacca. This event occuffcd appamidy 
in the year 1402. 

Pararaeswata was accepted hy the local Malays as thdr ruler; he also had 
wairiots from Palembang to help him. Under his rule, Malacca began to 
grow into an important commefcial centre. Using the city as his base, he 
gained control of ch« Malacca Strait and compelled shipping to call at die 
port vfhen passing through. He also encouraged itiorcliants from Sumatiaro 
come to Mdacca to trade and lo s^tde. Malacca was fivombly mmttA 
or trade. Sheltered from the north-east nionsoon by the pciiiiisula and 
from the soLith-WHt monwon by the bland of Suniatia, k had a uft 
k imporcant in the days when ships were propelfcd 

^ ^ chc mercy of the winds. Its situation was such dutslupi 

coiiJd easOy come lo it across the Indian Ocean when the wuth-wesi winds 
fT ^ westwards when the nojxh-east monsoon began, 

w ^ c simibrly shipping from farther cast codd use the Doith-cast moeifflMi 
CO ring them to Malacca and the south-west monsoon to take them home. 
MaJacca lay on the narrowest part of the Strait and so could readily w atch 
imd control any ships that came by, and as most shipping passing bccvi^ecn 
the China Seas and the Indian Ocean used die Strait, occupation of Malaca 
gave couirol over the ^st-west trade. 

Malacca thus grew into a large and busy dry. There wai not much export 
ot local pr^uce, though Malayan tin. which had been cxpoiwd in Anb 
Ships as early ai the tenth century, became a valuable export commodiiy; 
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piimwly Milacca wjw i cokm for the exchange of ^oo6i from th^ mi 
ag^t good) from the wm, 4 rule, ihipj comiiig to Malacca on one 
monsoon had to wait there till the winds changed before ihcy went home' 
therefore merchants and seamen needed living accomtncdaciofi ashore. Aim, 
ships from India usnally arrived on the south-west monsoon aher China- 
bound ship had lefr on the same wind; and ship from China arriving by 
the north-cast winds reached Malacca after ship bound for the west had set 
sail by those winds. Thus goods had to be unloaded and kept in Malacca for 
some monihi before being put aboard for the next sage of their voyage. 
For this reason warehouses on a Large scale svere needed. So Malacca became 
a big city. 

A trading city could not prosperp howeyer^ unless it were vi^ell governed 
and were free from oiimde anack; but for some time the new state was in a 
precadoi^ position. Majapahii still dainied suBcrainty over die Maby penin- 
5ub, but her cUims could be safdy diifcgardcd. The danger came from the 
Thai: they were no doubt il]-dispo«d towards Farameswara because of his 
behaviour in Tumasikp and aprt from that they wanted to impose thetr 
own authority over Malaya. 

RelitJiofiS with Chhia 

At this rime the emperon of the Ming dynasty in China (ls6S-iCi44) were 
trying to ro^stablisli Chinese infiuence, which had dimioisbed Ln South- 
East Asb m the declining years of the Yuan dynasty. Ambassadors were 
therefore sent to the Countries of the region, and one of these came to 
Malacca in 1+03. Paramcswira rook the opportunity lo seek Chinisc good¬ 
will, and in 140J he sent an embassy to China in return. He was then recog- 
niacd as king of Malacca by the empemr and was awarded a yellow umbrelb 
as a sign of sovereignty. The Ming government supported the activities of 
iti ambassadors by sending a scries of naval rxpedidtins to South-East Asia 
and the Indian Ocean, and in 1409 the admiral Cheng Ho called at Malacca. 
The rebiions thus established were developed by Paramcswarip who himself 
w'ent to Peking in [411 and may have gone there again later; he also sent hu 
nephew there as an envoy. China now regarded Malacca as one of its 
tributary states and this strengthened Parameswara in dealing with other 
rulers, including the Thai. 

Aiii}ption of htam 

Parameswara died in 1404. Before his death he had been converted to Uam 
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md had idopicd the name Mcgit bkandar Shah. His convcnion wa aom- 
dition of hit marriage to a daughter of the Muslim rider of Pare, and he wu 
anxious for this marriage so as to gain general support from the Mudinu of 
nonhcm SunuEra against Jic Thai. 

On death Hindu beliefr s«m to have revived in Malacca, for the new 
ruler, his son, took the Hindu title Sri Maharaja. There was cviiktidy a 
struggle between the Muslim and the Hindu parties in Malacca. Sri Maharaja s 
son [brahim. who succeeded to the throne in 1444, tried to reconcile the 
and adopted the title Sri Parameswara Deva Shah, a mixture of Hindu and 
Muslim dciignatioiu. But in 1446 his brother Kasim, whose mother was tk 
MughEer of 1 rich Tamil iticrcJiant of Pasc^ was c!iicoi] raged by his modicr'i 
brother to usurp the throne, (brahim was killed, and Kasim became ruler 
under the name of Musadar SluL This revoluxJon and Muaafiar's adopdrit 
of the Arabic title Sultan* indicatf the triumph of Islam in Malacca. 

Twit Perak 

It w« in, Muzaifar Shah’s time that the famous minister Tun Perat came to 
?. J Father had been thief minister but his mduence wis 

edips^ by that of Tun Ali, the Sultan’s uncle who had inspired the revolu- 
non of 1446; iu disgust he committed suicide. Relations between Tun Penk 
and Tun Ali were naturally bad and Tun Perak had to go iiito cxile. At this 
point war broke out with Ayuthia. 

There was inevitably a clash between the expanding empire of the Tbii 
an ^ expmding kingdom of Malacca, Each was trying to contobdaie its 

po^on in che Malay peninsula; and as after about T4J0 the Ming empetocs 
m ChjM lost their interest in Soutl^East Asia. Malacca was left without 
protccnon and so seemed an easy object of attack. The Thai deniambJ 
onbum from Malacca and when it was refused they took to arms. Their 
attack was bbtm off. largely owing to the efforts of Tun Peiak, who thm 
i^vcd tk Sultan s favour. To end the ill faling between Tun Perak and 
k- k u * L pefsuaded the latter to resign the office of chief mirtisat 
^ ^ been appointed, in consideration of receiving in tnarriage 

one oi the Sultan 1 wives who was in fact a sister of Tun Perak. A family 
relationship between Tun Perak and Tun Ali was thus formed, and Tim 
Pc^ succeided peacefully to the office of chief minister. 

un Perak remained in office under successive sultans till his death in 
1*^ itwngth^d his position by arranging further marriages between 
™d princes of the ruling house, and throughout the 
rest 0 e dominated the aftaiis of Malacca. During his period of office^ 
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Malacca waj given aii cfEdcnt ipterm of admiimitaDon, based laigcly do 
[ndian pacterm: li also exceeded in influence widely. In the rdgn of Mansur 
Shah (t 4 J 9 “ 77 )fc Tun Perak placed a Mabccaji prince on the ihfonc of 
Pahang in place of the Thai vassal who had formerly ruled there. By w^ar 
and royal marriages he imposed Malacca'i suzeiainiy over Kedah, Trengganu* 
and Johorc in Malaya; over the Rian islands south of Tunusik; over Siak, 
Djambi, Kampar and Indragiri in Sumatra; in eastern and northern Sumatra, 
only the rulers of Atjeb could hold out agaimt him. Relitioni with ThaUand 
continued to be difficult and war wu frequent; but Malacca could hold 
her owm 

During the reigns of Ala’ud-din Riayat Shah (1477-^^) and his successor 
Mahmud, both of whom were connected by family tics with Tun Perak^ 
the greatness of Malacca seemed firmly secured. The powder of Majapahit in 
Malaya and the w'cstem part of the archipelago was eclipised. 


Spread &f hlam 

The most important effect of Malaccans rise to greatness was the extension 
of Islamic influence, hi Malaya^ Islam was established in the several states as 
a rsult of the imposition of Malacca's authority, and by the end of the 
fifteenth century Malaya had become a Muslim region. The ruler of Pahang 
who died bi 147;; was a Muslim; by the same year the nder of Kedah was 
also a Muslim; Kebntan, Trengganu and Pattani were convened in the same 
period. 

There were dose commerdal links between Malacca and the archipebgo, 
especially Java. Malacca needed Java\ rice to feed her large popubtion, and 
Mabcca also provided a market for the spices which Javanese merchants and 
seamen purchased from the Moluccas. Malacca repbeed Majapahit as the 
principal mart at which goods from the archipdago and birher east were 
traded against goods from India and the farther west; and in this trade the 
spices of the Moluccas were a n^ajor item. So Javanese merchants frequented 
the poet of Mabcca in great numbers, and some Javanese were enlisted in 
Malacca^ army. The Javanese who came to Malacca were in many instances 
converted to Islam, and they carried their new^ faith home with them. Sd,, 
starting from Malacca^ Islam ipicad to Java, and by the end of the fifteenth 
century the rulers of the principal pom of Java had become Muslims, throw¬ 
ing off their allegiance to the Hindu or Buddhist ndm of Majapahit. 

In t4pS the Moluccas underwent conversiotu as did coastal Borneo at 
about the same dme. Even after, in the early sixteenth century, Mabcca was 
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Iflut to the Chrinians, Islam stUl matic progress b. the east of die archipdaoo: 
Makassar, in Ccicba, was converted as late u itSoj, 

Nor all die archipelago uiopted Isbtn. Even parts of Java were not finalljr 
^vened dll the eighteenth century; Bali remaini Hindu to this day; and 
in the less accessible parts of Sumatra and Borneo Islam made but slow 
ptogriss. The mainland countries of South-East Asia, too, were little affcoed 
by Islam: Vietnam sdU adhered to Mahayana fltiddhiain, and Bunna. Tbi- 
Land, Casnbfxlia and Laos to Theravada Buddhisim 

EXERCISES 

I. SWw die unponanecoftheSundaSiMii in the relatijciiis between Java and Sunuiia. 

i. Write a brief jccwmt of the rise and &U of the kingdoni of Sri Vjjaya, 

3. Give wi accouni of the cueer ofGaja Mid* and Im influence on dje kingdoniof 
Mija.pAhit 

Expbin how libni camt lo Soutlt^East Asu md describe ics growth up s? tbe 
year 140D. 

Write an jccmmi of the fpq?idadof) oTMalaeca 4 jkI of the catw of F^r?tnc$ML 
6 ^ Wrire 4 ihort aocouni of the camt of Ttm Perak. 

7. Show how blam ipmd from Maiaeci into the arcblpchigo. 


The Main land Monarchies to the 
Year lyoo 
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The Pagan Kingdom of Burma 



Th^ Pya 

The £rst inhabitant of Burma about whom any iaformadon of valyc u 
available were the Pyu. The Pyu inhabited die valley of the Irrawaddy river. 
Their most imponant amic was at Srikshetra, near the modem town of 
Promc* The remams which have been found there show chat the Pyu were 
wonhippers of the Hindu god Viihnu^ and thac at some Rage Mahayana 
Buddhism also came to be pracdsetL According to legend^ Buddhism was 
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broughE to Burmi by mJssiDiuncs from India m ihc time of the Miurvi 
Emptrorp AsoIuh about the year 240 but there is no certain evidence 
Indian inlliicncc in Sribhetra before the year a.d. 300. 

The Pyu had rdations wth the riders of the Tai kingdom of Nanchao, in 
Y unnan, and may have paid tribute to them. On one occasion, in the year 
801--Z, they sent an embassy to China, Thii, however, is almofc the last trace 
of the Pyu. In Nanefiao invaded the kingdom and carried many Pyn 
off tnio captivity; and in the middle of the same century the BurmaiUp 
coming from the north, began to enicr central Burma. The Buntians icem 
to have absorbed the remainder of the Pyitp who completely disappeared as 
a dbtinct people. 


77 ie Mom 

There was yet another race of people iti Byrma, the Mom, who were relam! 
to the Khmer, The Mons^ like the Btirmans^ migrated from the north. They 
came inco the valley of the Mcnam Chao Phya, where many of them settled 
while others moved on into the Irrawaddy delta region of southern fiumiar 
Like the Pyu, the Moru in Burtita acquired an Indian cdnirei apparently 
from Telingana—the country of the Telugus—on the cast coast of India: so 
the Burmans gave them the name 'Talaiitg’. The Mom or Taiaings were 
settled in the Irrawaddy delta by the ume in the ninth century that iht 
Burmans came to the centre of the country; and the struggle for lupreiuacy 
betwTcn Burmans and Mons lasted till modem times^ 

Tjfre Bumtam 

The Burmans set up a number of small states in central Burma, but htde is 
known of their history before the eleventh cetituryp apart from the fact that 
they followed the Mahayana form of Buddhism. Then the ruler of the smaD 
state of Pa^m^ on the cetitraJ Irrawaddy, began the iinificaCiort of the 
Burmans under one government. This ruler* King Anawnhta (i044“77)- 
brought under his control all the small states in the middle Irraw^addy badn- 
Ofi the east he bulk a line of forts to protect the lowlands against marauders 
from the hills. He also overcame the Mons and anneKcd their country. 
Nearly the whole of Burma was thus united under one king> The efiect of 
his conquest of the Mons wa4 chat Theravada Buddhismp which the Mon* 
practisedp was brought to the Bur nuns and adopted by them in place of the 
Mahayana Buddhism so far foUowed. Anavvrahta also began cbe construc¬ 
tion of the massive religious buildings which stiK survive at Fagafi^ his 
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capita]. though in04t of them weco efmed by hij siiccwor$^ The icmpicj of 
Pagah are not so splendid w thoM of Angkor, but they arc neveriheless most 
impressiver Their vastness, their number^ and their architecture and decora¬ 
tion show that Pagan was a large and HonTiiKing city, spread over an area 
of at least sixteen square miles, possessing a high level of culcuie of an 
Indian patteiTL 

Pagan was, howevef,^ continually troubled by the rostivciteu: of the 
Mons. Anawrahu'l siKcesflor, Sawlu (10^7-84), was kLUed in a Mon rising, 
chough the Mons were afterwards defraced by Sawlu's brother and successor^ 
Kyan^iitba (1084-1112). Kyanzittha continued the building of the temples 
of Pagans in particulai, he is remembered for the beautiful Ananda temple^ 
He entered into diplomatic reUtiom with China by sending embassies l he 
maintained good relations with some of the kings in India. Disorder ind 
bloodshed, arising from rivalries for the throne, were, however, common in 
the time of the Pagan kings. Kyanaittha himself was murdered by his own 
son, who in turn siiffcxcd the same &tc. The absence of a goesd system of 
administration was also a weakness. It was difficult to control the oudying 
provinces^ and when there was a coiUest for the throne parts of the kingdom 
were liable to atienipi to establish their independence. Stable rule was not 
restored after Kyanzittha's death dil the rime of King Narapatisithu (iJyl- 
laio), who is also remembered for hJs temple-building and equally for the 
introduction of the SitihJese form of Theravada Buddhism^ It is said that a 
Mon monk, who had spoit some years in Ceylon+ returned home accom¬ 
panied by four foreign nionks, and with the support of the king they gave 
this purer form of Buddhism a firm foundation in Burma, so that it became 
the religion of the whole Burmese people. It was very likely from Burma that 
Theravada Buddhism passed soon afierw^ards to the people of Cambodia. 

Attacks 

In the thirteenth century the Pagan dynasty came into conAict with the 
Mongob who had conquered China. The Mongob overran Nanchao^ which 
had so 6r stood as a buffer between China and Burma, and in layi Kublai 
Khan demanded tribute from Pagan, just as he did from other countries near 
to China. The demand was rejeoed Two years later it was reptsicd. and 
King Narathihapate (1154-17) not only refused to comply but actually 
executed the Chinese envoys. He then attacked a small state called Kaiingai, 
near the north-Hcast border of Pagan^ because its chief had submitted to 
China. Thereupon, in the year 1177, Kublai Khanb viceroy in Yunnan sent 
an army w'hich expelled the Burmam from Kanngai; the Venetian traveller 
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Mareo Polo wu present it diij engagement. The Mongol forces dio, id- 
vanced into the Irtawaddy valley where as a punitive measure they destroyed 
some Stockades: alter that they went home. The fiurmaju again made nids 
across the frontier, and so in laSj the Mongols once more attacked. This rime 
they r^hed die banks of the Irrawaddy, and Narathihapate in fear fled fioin 
Pagm dty to the Irrawaddy ddu. 

Ha flight marked the end of the grcattias of Pagan. The Moai, who had 
at no dmc become reconciled to Burmese rule, seized the opponunity to 
rebel once more; Naradiihapite was murdered by one of his sons; and the 
whole kingdom fell into roiifuisioit. The Mongol army advanced a gain ^ in 
the year of Nar^chihapate's deadip 1287, and occupied the dry of Pagan, 
though they soon afterwards returned 10 China. 

Tui Inr&ads 

The collapse caused by the Mongol attack and the Mon rising was itiiendfied 
by an irruption of the Tai people, known in B urma as the £kans. They had 
for some time been mhliratmg £rom the east, setting up small states under 
independent chiefs in the hills east of the Irrawaddy valley, and now they 
^tcred the lowlands* Shan settlements spread over all northern Burnu and 
mto Assam on the north-west of Biirma. The last king of Pagan. Kyawiiwa 
was killed by the Shans, who also sacked the dty. The surviviiig 
inhabitants abandoned the place; and today only the magnificent templa 
remain to show how splendid a dty Pagan once was. 

Bmk-up of the Pagan Kingdom 

Tlw Mongols thought of making Burma part of their empire, and proposed 
to form it into two provinces, Chieng-mien in the north and Micn-chung in 
the south; but these plans did not survive the opposition of the Shatu md 
me Mens: perhaps Burma was not important enough for the Mongol 
gov<^enc to fight for. Central md northern Burma broke up into a 
number of small principalities, and the Chinese were confenr to receive 
tnoute fiom their rulers. 

S^arate Shan rulers set tfaemsclvis up at Pinya and Sagaing, in chc 
™ Irrawaddy vaUey; a number of Bunnajia established an independent 
late at Toungoo, to the south-case; and in the Irrawaddy delta a separate 
on ^gdom arose once more. In time, the Shans in the central Irrawaddy 
^ca a ptM Burmese ways of life and became merged with the Btirmans: 
ose who lived in less populous areas retained their traditional ways of lifcp 
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Aiunilx Tonplcp Piig^ 


as a separate people. Thadomiabya^ who wax chief of Sagaing bom t|d^ to 
136S and wu more Biinncae than ShaOp began the reiim£caticm of the 
country. He built a new capital at Ava, fOuth of where the modem dty of 
Mandalay stands, and the name Ava eamc to be soinedin^ apphed to the 
whole country,, so that kings of Burma were referred to as kings of Ava. 

The old enmity between Bormans and Mom pmm^ and in die later 
fourteenth and early bf^entfa cenmxio there was much war&ie between 
the two. The Mons^ who now had tbdr capital at Pcgi4 were able to resist 
attacks and during the fifteenth century their kingdom attained a high level 
of prosperity, carrying on much overseas tradcp particulajly with Malacca. 

In upper Burma, the kings of Ava tried to impose thdr authority over 
the Sham who had established small principalities in the &r north of the 
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country^ buE the tiik proved lOO mudi for them. In *527 the Siunj of 
Mohjiyin were evsi ible to captiue the dry of Ava; die king was kiUoi 
and once more ceticral Burma becamr no more than a group of rival and 
petty states. Many Burtnaiu fled from tha disorder and sought refuge at 
Toungoo. whose rulers thus received an access of strength; and so Toungoo 
became the most powerful of the many states in Burma. 


The Toungoo Dyf^as£y 

King Tabinshwehti of Toungoo ^(1511-50) took advantage of the simarioft 
to enlarge his domains, first he attached the Mons and took Pegu, their 
capita], in 1539' He treated the Mons well, wishing to gain tbetr suppartp 
and with thdr aid and that of Portuguese mercenaries he consolidate his 
position in lower Burma; after that he moved against central Burma and 
occupied Pagan. The completion of the reunifrearion of Burma was the work 
of bis successor^ Bayinnaung (i jji-jSt), who took Ava in 1555. Bayinnaung 
extended his authority over not only the Irrawaddy valley but also the Shan 
hills and parts of what is now' Thailand on the east, and over Manipur on 
the west* 

The unity of Burma was still precarious, linsuccessful wars against the 
Thai kingdom of Ayuthrat and the rivalries for the succession which so oftm 
occurred in the royal bouse in Bunna, caused anodicr collapse Lit the rime 
of King Nandahayin (1581-99). The I^gdom a^ui broke up, and not till 
the time of King Anaukpetiun (r605“iB) did a Burmese leader appear who 
was Capable of restoring order+ For the next hundred yean after Auauk- 
peduo= I tune, Burma enjoyed a perriod of relative tmi ty. 
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Nanchao 



The Tai people seem to have originated In loutb-wst China. They were 
especully nuitltrons in the area later called YiomaJu and there in the leventfa 
century A.d. they ^ubHdied the kbgdom of Nanchao, Like other peoples 
of SoutlvEast Asia, the Tai were inclined to be migratory. Though many 
stayed in NanchaOp others moved westwards across the north of Butina and 
in addition to forming piindpaJitio there, they evefk entered Aium where 
in they ^tahlbhed the Ahom kii^dom. Otbm moved south from 
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N^chac down the great river vatleyi of the Mekong and the Metutn Chao 
Phya. tn course of time they became divided into tJirccr major groups^ 
speaking slightly difTciicnt languages. In the Burma region they became 
blown to the Enrnians as the Sham, though they still called themsetvo 
*Tai"' in the Menam Chao Phya region they adopted the aspirated name 
*Thai', meaning Tree"; in the Mekong area they called themselves Lao, 
perhaps from a Chinese word Ai'^lao originally applied by the Chinese to 
the Tai of Nanchao. The word 'Tai'* which includes all three groups^ may 
have the sense of ^ great ^ 

In modem times the Thai became known to Eiiropc;3iis as the Siamese and 
their country as Siam. The derivation of the word 'Siam" is not certain: it 
w« applied to the Thai in slighdy varying forms by both the Khmer and 
the Chinese, and is probably a form of the word ^Shan *, the derivation of 
which is also doubtfuJ, The fumc ^Siam * is sdll often applied to ThaiUiidt 

In the lands which they occupied the Tai did not form a large empire 
under the rulers of Naiachao, but set up instead small independctii staiei 
under separate princes. In aU probability they did not displace die original 
popuLdon in these new states, but settled among them and imposed tiudr | 
authority over them. So in some pUces today there b sriil a mixture of i 
peoples, Tai and others living dose together as they do in the Shan arcaj of | 
Burman wbUe in yet other pans, notably south^ Thailand^ Tai inter- 
marhed with the original inhabitants and formed in dme one people wkh 
them. 

Sukhetm afui Cktengmai 

The Tai bad reached what u now northern Thailand by the end of the 
eleventh century; a small Tai state was established there at a place called 
Payao in 1096. In the next hundred years or so more Tai moved fouthwanb 
and by the beginning of the thirteenth century they had established them¬ 
selves in such places as Chiengrai and Chicnpcn, also in northern Thailand. 

In 1238 they overran Sukhotai, in the centre of modem Thailand^ which tOI 
then had been pan of the Khmer empire, and they established a kingdom 
there. Another important state was m up, in 1290, at Chirngmait which had 
also been a dependency of the Khmer. 

Their migration was encouraged by the Mongol coni^ucst of Nanchao in 
1253 - The kingdom of Nanchao disappeared and Yunnan became a ptovtnee 
of China, though small Tai states, paying tribute to China, continued to 
exist along the upper Mekong valley where China and Burma meet. It ^ 
possible that many Tai left Nanchao when it Jost its independence, and so 
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TifitipJc at SukHacai 


gave added ^rength to the soytKwafdi thmit, and ceminly the Mongd 
mien of China, wuhing to weaken the nrighbouruig klngddmi such as 
Pagan and Cambodia, encouraged the new' Tai itates to attaefc ibetn. 

Tliif Cktupatton of KVujier Territories 

Sop at the same time as the Sham were ovetmtimng northern Buntna, their 
fellow Tai were moving southwards along the Mekong vallq?* continuing 
their invasion of lands which had so fax been drpetident on Cambodia. 
Here, in the Mekong basin, they formed small states such as Muong Sw^a, 
in the area where Luang Prabang now is^ and Xieng Khouang, lying west 
of Muong Swa* The Tai also reached die lower vaJl^ of the Menam Chao 
Phya which at that time contained the kingdom of 0 varavati« a dependency 
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of Cimbodia occupied by the Mon people. King Rnmn Ktuinheng, wbo 
ruled Sukhotaj from 12^3 10 1317, conquered the whole of Dvmvm and 
alio exacted aibute from parts of the Malay penimula. 

As a recall of the conquest of Dvaravad, the TaJ—or, as they cahed them* 
sclvo^ the Thai—who settled in the lower valley of the Meiiam Chao Phya 
acquired a good deal of the culture of the Khmer and Mon peoples nnofig 
whom they hvc<L They adopted Theravada Buddhism as praetbed by the 
Khmer, and they incorporated many Khmer words into thdr language 
Thus they tended to hccomc distinct from other Tai elsewhere. Those who 
stayed farther north, beyond Sukhotai and in the Mekong valley, who 
called themselves Lao, were less affected by Khmer culture and languagie, 
and though they also adopted Theravada Buddhism from the Khmer, tfacir 
language was not greatly affected by Cambodian speech. 


Rise of Ayiithia 

Rama Khamheng^ successors as kings of Stikhptal Lacked his abilicyt and the 
once powerTul state of Sukhotai declined. Other Tai states became more 
important: in die north, Chiengmai developed as a powerful kingdom, and 
in the Mekong area a Tai chief called fa Ngoun, ruler of Muong tu 
1353 united a number of small piindpaLitjes^ prcvioiisly dependent on 
Sukhotai or Cambodia, into the kingdom of Lan Chang—Le., theKiiigdum 
of a Thousand Elephants- Lan Chang had its capital at Luang Prabangt on 
the Mekong river^s east bank, but it included extensive territory on the west 
bank as well. Not only was Sukhotai a feeble state in contrast to these rivals, 
but also its outlying provinces began to break aw^ay. In the lower pin of 
the Mcnam Chao Phya valley, a chief called Rama Tibodi (1350-^) 
able to set up a new kingdom at Ayuthia which succeeded to the posirion of 
the most important Tai state and even conquered Sukhotai itself- 
Ayuthia became a large kingdom. It included the Mcnam Chao Phya 
valley, and also much of Malaya and the Tenasserim area on the sea coast of 
Burma. But Ayuthia’s power was not established without a struggle 
Chiengmai was a rival in the north, and conflicts between the two son^edmO' 
occurred; the Khmer also resisted Aynthia's enctoachments. ThEte was ^ 
prolonged struggle with Cambodia, which led in i4|i to the Thai capnire 
of Angkor. 


King Trailok 

By the Eftcenth c^tury the kingdom of Ayuthia was Ennly esabbshed, and 
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in that ccntuiy it uiickfweni rapiil dcvdapmcntp npeci&IJy tti the tpheme of 
law. King Trailok (i44S-S^S) was chiefly rciponi-tblc for ihii- He neorganiicd 
the govemment lo as 10 give a beitcr control of the provinces of the king¬ 
dom. So far the provinces had been almost independent states, where each 
governor levied taxes as be wished and maintained his own army. Now 
King Trailok put the govemoes under the authority of bis ministers: at the 
capital he established five departments of state—for the interior^ for local 
government in the city and province of Ayuthia, for finance and foreign 
trade, for agriculture, and for the toyaJ household^ The last-named miiusery 
was responsible for the administration of justicc^ A fnilitary department was 
also set np to provide for better defence and to keep the armed forces under 
control. This system of depirtnicrcs lasted till the nineteenth century* and 
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it gave Thailand the best organized adininhtratioii in South-East Ada. 
Trailok abo organized the social system, so as to regularize the andetiE system 
imdcr which difTcrent classes of people were entitled to hold land propor- 
donatc to their scatvis: he Exed the amotints of land which each man from 
prince to {:oinmoner might hold, and thus the nobles and oSicials had an 
income on which to live, while the cultivator was sure of a suhsistenjce. The 
soda! system was linked with the judida] system ^ and the putiisktnenti which 
could be indicted on anyone depended on his sodaJ scaius. In addidon, by a 
palace law. King Trailok fixed the tribute due from subject states* and defined 
[he relative ranks of all members of the royal ^mily. 

Conflicts with foreign states conEiiioed in Ttailok's time. An attempt to 
bring Malacca into dependency was unsuccessful and there was war inith 
Chiengmai more than once. Indecd,^ the struggle with Chiengmai fur 
control of the northern part of what is now Thailand went on with varying 
success bug after Trailok's d^th^ until in the sixteenth century dm conflict 
became merged in a greater struggle between the Thai and the Burmaiu. 
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The Vietnamese 


TwLy die term Vietnam meattu roughly the two great ddru of die Red 
River in the north and the Mekong rivet in the ^udi, and die narrow 
coastal plain wKiclit lying between the hills of the Atmamice Chain on the 
west and die South China Sea on the eait, hnits the« two deltas. Till recent 
yean the Red River area was often called Tongking^ die croasla] plain was 
called Aimam, and die Mekong delta was called Cochin-China: but now all 
three are known coUeaively as Vietnam, 


The Vietnamese people seem to have originated in southern China and to 
have moved from there southwards lo the Red River delta and so uldmitcly 
into the coastal plain. The Chinese name for them was Yiteh, this being the 
Chinese equivalent of Viet. In the year 20S b.c.« when the Chin dynasty in 
China w^as collapsings a ChinrK: general united the provinces of Kwangtimg 
and Kwangsi into an independent kingdom called, from its people, Nan-Yuch 
or Southern Viet. He brought into his kingdom also the area occupied by 
the Yuch or Viet people in the Red River delta and the near-by coastal 
plain, bi 111 i.a the Chinese government of the Han dynasty annexed 
Nan-Yuch, and the part comprising the delta and the neighbouring coastal 
strip became a province of the Chinese Empire: so it remained for a thousand 
yearSv The tcfriior)' was at that time called by its people 'Nam^Viet’* 


Chinese Ri$Ie 

The long period of Chinese ndc had the efieci of establishing Chiiuae 
culture among the Vietnamese people. So, whercai the rest of South-East 
Asia derived much of its culture from India, Vietnam derived its culture 
from China. Roughly ^ the Annamite Chain is today the dividing line 
between the countries of Indian ciilrure and the one country in South-East 
Asia which has a Chin™ culture. The Chin™ iutcoduced the use of the 
plough, brought new lancb under cultivation, founded schooR and 
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introduced Chinese customs 2tid religious idm. They also established tk 
use of the Chinese system of wricijig in ideographs, whereas in the 
countries of Endian culture alphabetical systems derived from Indian 
practice were adopted. 

From dme to time the Vietnamese tried to throw off Chinese conerd, 
but without success. The need for Chinese protection was demonjtratech itw, 
by the Sailcndra raid on the coasc in the ytar 757. Chinese protection wai 
Dot always effective, however. The Vietnamese were under pressure from 
the kir^dom of Champa which lay south of Nam-Viet and which in the 
year 7^0 annexed the southern part of the province. The Tai of the kingdom 
of Nanchao, on the nonhrWcst of Nam-Viet in what is now called Yurman, 
also pressed on the border and in ^2 even reached the coast of the delta and 
sacked the town of Hanoh Chinese prelection in the declining dayi of 
dynasty (618^^9^} was clearly of littJe value, and when the dynasty 
fell in go6 Nam-Viei passed out of Ckbese control. En 939 a leader named 
Ngo Quym latablished himself as king of a Vietnamese state. 

Rflaihns mth Chim afier 

The Chinese were reluctant to lose their provinceN but decided to be conienc 
with an acknowdedgemenit of suzerainty. The Vietnamese recognized tlui 
their country was bound to send tribute to the Chinese emperor, and in 
return the emperor refrained from interfering in Vietnamese affairs. This 
tanderstanding did not last very long. En 1076 the Chinese made an unsuccea- 
ful attempt to regain the lost territory but after two years their forces bad 
to withdraw. 

In the period when the Mongols were DverTurining China, the Vjcnianiesc 
sup^rted the Sung dynairy w'hich the Mongols were duplacingn and their 
position thus became diffrnJt when in 1253 the Mongol forces occupied 
Nanchao. En 12^7 a Mongol army invaded the country and sacked Hanoi, 
though it could not bold the pUce in the face of Vietnamese rcshcanEt. 
The king. Tran Thanh Ton (1258-78), thought it wise to Come to terms 
with the cmperoti Kublai Khan, and began to send tribute to him. Kubln 
Khan, however, w^anred the king to send his sons 10 Peking as hostages and 
to supply troops for his army. These demands were not complied with. Thai* 
io ^278, when the king of Champa refused the tribute which Kublai Khan 
demanded, a Mongol army was directed to pass through Vietnam so as to 
rea^ the Cham eoujiciy. Faced with the common danger, the Viemamese 
and Cham forgot thdr usual ciunity and made an alUancc. The Viccaunoc 
refilled to let the Mongol forces paa, and when in laBi an attempt w^as 
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nude under the Mongol gcnmJ Sog^cu lo amck Cbmpa by ica, the 
Vietnamese helped to repel it. In u»5 the Mongols invaded Vietnam, but 
though they reached Hanoi once morcp Vietnamese opposition was again 
coo strong for them: Kublai Khan^s soru Togan^ mflered defeat, and generaJ 
Sogatu was killed. The Mongols were persistent and in t 2 $j they managed 
to ocaipy Hanoi once more, but not for long. After this the Mongols left 
Vietnam alone, but the VietnarHieK were exhausted by the struggle; so the 
emperor was content when Vietnam sent tribute and the Vietnamicje wxrc 
glad to have peace in return for the tribute. 


Rehticf^s mth Chmnpa 

Vietnam's rdationi wrtth Champa were always crcublesomc. Warfare bev 
tw^ecn the two was incessant. The Vietnamese population was growing fast 
and was beconiing too big for the Red River delta to accommodate^ The 
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Vicnuincsc therefore orpaiuicd souih^'sicLtp aiid this louthwArd movetncut 
condnued for ccnturici. First it brought the Viemioic^ Lnm cofifiict with 
the Cham, and laicr with the Khmer. In the deventh century the Cham had 
to give up the tenitories which they had taken in ytop and thereafter the 
Vietnamese began to annex Cham territory* In this process they went aided 
by the long struggle betwetm Champa and Cambodia, which distracted the 
attention of the Cham from their northern frontier, Thotigh the war becwecti 
Champa and Cambodia ended in T220, Champa was much w^eakened; and 
in 13 Z2 the Vietnamese invaded Champa and carried offits king as a piisom?, 

Stcond Chifiest C<m(J^^cs^ 

Champa was not crushed without a Jong struggle^ and though during die ^ 
fourteenth century the Vietnamese seized more of the Cham lands, yet on 
two occasiom die Cliam invaded Viemam, These disasters and the pre^ , 
longed burden imposed by the war aroused unrest among the Vietnamese 
people, and in 1400 King Tran Thicu De (z59£-i40o) was deposed by oite 
of his generals. Ho Qui Li, who set up the short-lived Ho dynasty. The i 
supporters of the royal house of Tran sought Chinese aid, and it happened 
that at this time the Ming dynasty in China (136^1644) was seeking to 
increase Chinese influertee in South-East Asia generally; and sOp under the 
pretext of restoring the royal house of Tran, a Chinese army in 1407 over¬ 
threw the usurping ruler. The Chinese then tried 10 incorporate the country 
into their Empire once more. Chinese officials were brought in to govern it^ 

A census on the Chinese patierti, Chinese costumep conscription for the 
Chinese army, were all introduced. Heavy taxes were levied, Vietnamese 
customs Were prohi bleed. In general the Chinese cried 10 impose their own 
way of Life on the Vietnamese people. As in earlier centuries^ the Viemamese 
would not submiE to Chinese authority and in 141^ a leader named Le Loi 
began a rebellion. After len yean of war he took Hanoi, the capitalp and 
proclaimed himself king. The Chinese accepted the situation in ptefemet 
to continuing a troublesome war, and when in 14^^ Le Loi sent an embassy 
bearing tribute, the emperor recognized him as king of Annam. The name 
Aimani^ meaning ‘pacified souths was now applied by the Chinese to aU 
the Vietnamese lan^. 


Le Thanh Ton 

The Lc dynasty produced at first some able rulers. The most &mous of these 
was Le Thanh Ton (1460-97). He obtained a decisive victory over the Cham 
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Throne room of the Eraperor of Aiituin 

in 1471 and annexed most of Ckampi; 1 imall Outn kingdom was allowed 
to sum VC u a dependency of Vietnam till 1710^ but its rdtrt had no power. 
Lc Thanh Ton also began the: process of Viemamese cxpandori westward* 
across the Annamitt Chain. Lan Ghang had aided the CJlinesc agaimi the 
Lc ^Jicf in the century^ and in 147® Lc Thuih Ton look fcvciige hy in¬ 
vading Lin Chang and capeyring the capital, Luang Prabang, though die 
Vietnamese occupation did not last bug. The Viettiamese also exacted 
tribute from the small state of Xieng Khouatigp in the Mekong area. 

Lc Thanh Ton organized the adiiiinistrafive syucni of his kingdom on an 
efficient basis, cop)ing Chinese methods to a great extent. He established at 
the capital six departments of state, for finance, ritca, jusiicc, penoiind, 
armed fnreeSi and public works; and he divided the officials into ni-nt* grades, 
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rccniiced by a syzicm of cxaniiiiatiom oti ihc Chinese piitcm, Evciry year 
aji examinadon was held in each provaiccp and successful candidaics could 
then appear at the cxanimatiom held every three years at regional centra; 
the final examinations were also held every three years, at the capital. 
Admission to employmeot under the govcmnient depended on success in 
these tests and so did permission to enter the teaching profession. The army 
was organized on a similar basist the odken being recruited by examiiiatiofi 
and divided into nine grades. Le Thanh Ton^s system of administraticHi 
lasted till modem times. 

Tilt Partition cf Vietnam 

Le Thanh Ton\ successors lacked his effldenc)^ and proved unable to control 
the country. Tbc inclusion of the coastal plain with Toughing in one king^ 
dom as a result of the occupation of the Cham territories was administradvely 
awkward: the kingdon^i spread over a long and narrow areai was diJGculi 
to control. The central government was well organized, but elsewhere the 
administration was left very much m die hands of provincial and village 
elders. Thus it was easy for local leaders to exercise a great deal of power 
in their own areas and to disregard the authority of the king- Some of them 
became ambitious enough to think of seizing the throne, and in 1517 1 
general named Mac Dang Pung usurped the kingship. 

A rival family of nobles, the Nguyen, supported the deposed Lc dynasty 
and in 1533 managed to put a prince nam^ Le Trang Ton on the throne. 
The Mac were strongest in the north and the Nguyen in the sduthi andt 
finally in 1540* as a result of mediation by China, the kingdom was divided 
with the Mac ruling in Tongking and the Nguyen, acring through die Le 
dynasty, in the south. 

The Nguyen party became disunited, however. Rivalry developed be- 
rwetii the Nguyen family itself and the Trinh family who were related to 
the Nguyen by marriage. For a time the Trinh gained control of the centre 
of the country, with die Mac ruling in the north and the Nguyen in xht 
south. In 1592 the Trinh overran the nonh and drove out the Mac; they 
then brought the Le king to the old capital, Hanoi. The Nguyen rcmahicd 
in control in the south, with their capit^ at Hue. 

The Trinh made several attempts during the seventeenth century m 
conquer the south, but without success, and after the failure of an attack in 
1673 the eflbn was abandoned^ In the north the Le. controlled hy the 
TrinK reigned over the kingdom of Tongking, "Tongkiiig" being a Chmo** 
term meaning "Easrem Capital", referring to Hanoi. In the south the Nguyen 
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nil^ as kbgi of what tbc Europsuis aikd CcMjun^ina, this tiam^ being 
derived through Malay and Portuguese from a term 'Chiao-diUi' which die 
Chinese applit^ to parti of Vietnam. The divisimt bctim^ecti these two Vict- 
lumcse kingdoms was marked by a wall at Dong Hoi, north of Hue. running 
from the sea to die foodiiUi of the Amiamite Chain. 
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Tlte MainlartJ States in the Sixteenth Century 

By the middlt of the sixteenth century, Ayuthia and Burma were the two 
most powerful states in South-East Asia. The Portuguese had taken Malacca, 
and though the Mabccan suJum retained ocher parts of thek tcrritccies, 
their wealth and power were reduced; in addidon. they became engaged in 
a long struggle for supremacy against AgeL In the archipcUgOi the fall of 
Majapahic had left a number of minor and warring states, none of great 
power. On the mainland, Camlsodia had been reduired to small dimcnnoiii 
by the Thai attacks; Champa had become a puppet-state of the Vietnamese, 
and the Vietnamese were themselves divided by the conflict between die 
Nguyen and the Mac. Lan Chang had recovered from the Vietnamese 
attack of 1+7S, when Lc Thanh Ton sought vengeance for the aid given to 
the Chinese during the troubka in Vietnam earlier in the rifieenth century, 
but Lan Chang was nevertheless a less populous and well-organized state 
than either Ayuthia or Burman Chiengmai was troubled by rivalries for the 
throne, in which both Aytithia and Lan Chang intervened, each trying to 
LnscaJl its own candidate as king; thus Chiengmii was enfeebled. 

Burma and Ayuthia, then, were the most solid kingdoms in South-hw* 
Asia, and their rivalry brought a hundred years of war which came m 
involve nearly all mainland South-East Asia from Arakan on the west » 
Cambodia on the cast, but which in the end gave ndtlier of the two major 
cont^tants a complete victory or a dommation of South-East Asia gencraBy^ 
The main effect of the wars was ibe weakening of Ic^r states which, mtabk 
to withs^nd or recover from the losses of war, became increasingly incapCK 
of maintainiiig thdr independence^ 


TabinAivehti 

The war was begun by Ring Tabuuhwehd of Burma (iSJi-5<^)- 
which he gave for making war was that the king of Ayuthia possess™ 3 
number of white dephants and would nor give them up. The white eleph^ 
was, and k, a sacred animah whose possession would bring proapenry ™ 
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kittgdom ind glory to the king; but there nay hive been other ncasom for 
war as well, [n the Jitdtait Ocean, trade was inerrasing, and the ports of 
Tenasseri nip which had faHeti into Thu hands after the collapse of the Pagan 
kingdom, were becoming important; it was possible to land goods at them 
and carry them overland to the pom on the Gulf of Thailand where ibey 
could again be put on board ship for further transit eastwards, so avoiding 
the passage through the Malacca Straits where the Portuguese were now in 
cofitrol. Also, the Burtnam had tuffeied long at the hands of the Sham, and 
revenge at the expense of their fellow Tai may have been sought. Whatever 
the reason, in i J47 Tabinshwdiri invaded Ayuthk, taking the route through 
Monlmein and the Three Pagodas Pass. He foiled to capture the city of 
AyuthLa„ however* and after a month 1 siege he gave up the attempt. 


Biiy/riwtnmjfV Cmqwsn 

This foilure by the Burmese king encouraged the Mons to revolt once more, 
and Tabmshwehri was niurdered by them m 15JO. Order was swiftly re¬ 
stored by hii brother-in-law, Bayinnaung, who then completed the work of 
uniting the country of Burma. En 1555 he took the dry of Ava and placed 
one of his fomily there as sub-king. He then ruined against the rulen of the 
small Shan i»fes in the eastern hilk who had so far been independent, and 
compelled them to pay him tribute. In 1^56 he advanced ftom the Sban 
states against the mote impoitaiit state of Chiengmai, which also was over¬ 
run and convened into a vassal state. 

Lan Chang attempted to intervene in Chiengmai, but without success. It 
was evident that the occupation of Chiengniai put the Burmans in a strong 
position for a forthcr attack on either Lan Chang or Ayuihia, and so thcK 
two states entered into an alliance a^inst Burma. So as to keep in dose 
touch with his new ally. King Seithathirat of Lan Chang (1548-71) moved 
his capital southwards foom Luang Prabang to Vientiane, where he built 
the That Luong temple which sdll stands there. 

Faced with this combLnadon, Bayhmaung in 156^ invaded Ayuthia, 
entering die country through the Shim states and his subject kingdom of 
Chiengmai. This time the Burmans wete aided by Ponugticse mcrcciiarlci 
with artillery, and the dey of Ayuthia quickly surrendered. The king was 
taken to Burma as a prisoner and his son was put on the throne as a dcpcndait 
ruler; the Tenasscrim ports passed into Burmese hazuk Bayinnaung'i forces 
were then turned against tan Chang, but though they took the capital, 
Viendane, the people nutntained a steady resistance and the country was not 
really subdued. 



THE BUftMA-THAI WABS 



Wat Sing, Qlkngnui 

Burma had acquired, a large empircp bet her hold on fbfi conquered 
Countries wai insceme. The peoples of Chiengmai and AyuthiA, tike dafflc 
of Lan Change would not submit to Burmese tuHs* Hoping to calm the restive 
people of Ayuthia, Bayimiaimg sent home the captive tdng, who said 
he wanted to perform a pilgrimage; hut he promptly raised a revolt and in 
1568 Bayidoaung had to conquer Ayuthia agaim This time the siege of the 
city lasted for ten months, and in the end it fell only through treachery^ 
Another Thai piincc was then installed as dependent king. Baymnaungafto 
that made a further attempt to subdue Lan Chang, but his forces were es^ 
hausied by the long campaign against Ayuthia, and they failed to aduerc 
any success. 

Biyinnaung was now overlord over a number of sub-kingiv He binu^ 
governed Pegu and the Mon area of Burma directly; but in other parts » 
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Burnisi M>ch as Toungoo, Pronic and Ava, and In Chitngimi and Aynchia, 
he insuUed members of hti Eainily cr truiEwortKy adherents tn gavem as 
hii vassaU. He wanted to bring Lan Chang into the unit talegory' and he 
conducted three further canipaigni against that couniry during the [J70Sr 
At times he was able to establish a pnppci king in Vieniiane, bur be was at 
no lime able lo control the cotmrry as a svhole^ for it svas too far from his 
base of pow er in lower Burma. After Bayiimaung died in 15^1, Lan Chang 
quickly regained its independence under King Nofcco Kcnin^ane (1591^53^)- 
Ncverthclcss, Bayinnaiiing had built up an eKieusive empire for Burma 
during hi$ reign. 


NuMi/flikiy/rj tiviJ Pra 

Ba>innaung^s soiii, Nandabiyin lacked his father's energy and 

ability. Qn his accession he was faced with an attempt by the sub-king of 
As^ to gain independenee, and while Burma w'as thus in a condjiion of some 
oonfusiotip a new leader appca.rcd in Ayuthia. This was Pra Nircip afterwards 
King Naresuen. He took advantage of ihe siiiution to start a rebellion and in 
15^4 Nandabayin, having deali wiih his opponents at home, wall in person 
to Ayuthia. Once more ihc ciiy was besieged, but iis people held out and 
after five mondis ihe Dumicsc army withdrew^. While the Thai w^crc occu¬ 
pied with the Burmese invasion, hosvcvcr, the C^ibodiatis iried to regain 
lost territory by also invading Ayuthiap and ihe need 10 repel their attack 
prevented Pra Narei from inflicting complete defeat on the Burmans, 

Pra Naret^s success enabled him to b«onie king of Ayuthia, with the 
designation Nueiutn (1590-1605)* Nandabayin was not prepared to let this 
part of his empire go, however, and by 1591 he had made five attempts to 
reconquer the country; but in the end he achieved nothing, except suffering 
for his own people. The constant demands for service in the army^ and the 
heavy loss of life in the campaigns, caused much unrest in Burma; many* 
cspcdally among the Mons, fled from Burma and took refuge among the 
Thai. 

After 1593, the Burmese attacks temporarily ceased, and King Naresuetl 
then took revenge on the Cambodians. Iti 1594 he invaded Camlmdia and 
placed 1 ThaJ garrison in the capita]^ then at the town of Lovek. Though 
he did not annex any terfitoryi he deported thomandi of Cambodians to 
the kingdom of Aynjthia to make up for the loss of population during the 
Burmese wai^. He took advantage of Burma s w'eakness to seize the 
Tenasscriin area. In Chiengmai^ too, he gained control: King Nandabayin 
of Burma could not protect this distant part of his empire, and King Nokeo 
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Koununc of Lan Clung Attacked the Burmese prince ruling there- Natcsuch 
intervened and saved CkiaigiTiai from Lan Ctiang^ attack, but only on 
condition, that iti ruler became a dependant of Ayuthia. 

Naresuen then invaded lo^^ cr Burnu. Soon aften^'ards the king of Arakan^ 
on the north-west of Burma, also invaded the Irrawaddy delta with the aid 
of Porttigueic mercenaries. He seized the port e»f Syrianii on the Rangoon 
river, and there he left a Portuguese named PhiUp de Brito it£ governor. 
Under the impact of these disasters^ Burma fell into confimorL Nandabayin 
wait killed in and the kingdom once more broke up; the sub-kings of 
Ava, Prome and Toungoo began to rule as independent nionarchs. 

Anatthpctltm anJ Im DeiCenJdnts 

In 1605 a grandson of Nandabiyin, named Afuukpetluiu who was ruling 
m Ava, bc^ the task of rebuilding the Dnntiese kingdom. Having first 
secured his position in the north of the country, he took Prome in 1607 and 
three years later took Toungoo, In i5ij he captured SyHam and executed 
de Brito, After that Anaukpetlun tried to recover some of the territories lost 
by his grandfather. He regained the northern part of Tenasseiim and in 161$ 
drove the Thai out of Chiengtnai, where he put one of kts sons to rule. He 
did not, howcirci, attempt to regain Ayuthia or to interfere in Lan Changn 
It was impossible in those days when communications were difficult to keep 
control over such distajii lands; it was more sensible to concentrate on hold¬ 
ing the terriiories nearer to Burma, So Anaukpetlun wisely limited his 
conquests, though if he had lived longer hts ambitions might have growm. 
After his death in 1628, his successors lacked his energy and show^ed no 
desire for war; the Thai^ on their pact, were engaged in a further conflict 
with the Cambodiatu. While the Thai were busy trying, Ln vain, to maintain 
their hold on Chieugmai, the Cambodians exp^ed the Thai garrison from 
their land. The Thai made a number of attempts to subdue Cambodia once 
more, but without success. 

Under thee condirions the war betW'ccn Burma and Ayuthia gradually 
petered out No treaty of poiec was made, and minor conflicts continued to 
occur; thus in 1661 there was a revolt among the Mons of Burma who, 
w^ben they were defeated, were pursued into Ayuthia*f territory by Burmese 
forces. The Thai drove the Burmans out and in retaliation invaded lower 
Burma. The Thai also invaded and conquered Chfctigniai in but wxre 
unable to hold it against a revolt of its people; in 1664 a Burmese prince w^ 
again in pow'cr as king of ChiengmaiT and Chiengmai remained a depen¬ 
dency of Burma till 1727. 
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Resiilis of fhi^ 

The result of this century and moit of wadifc was that die Bumicse kings 
had established their suzerainty aver the Simn chidi in the eastern Kills and 
over Chicngniai; but this limited result had been attained at heavy cost. 
There was a serious loss of n^an-power, cspcdally in lower Biimia from 
w hich most of the troops used in the invaiions of Ayuthia were drawn. 
Apart front deaths during niilitaty aperatiom, many Mens fled from Burma 
to escape military service; the population of the Irrawaddy delta was thus 
seriously diminished.. In additioup the frequent Thai invasions had inflicted 
much devastation on this part of the country. 

On the pan of the Thai, the hidependence of Ayuthia had been secured 
after much difliculty; beyond chat, the war had brought no gain but only 
loss. Nor had other stales benchted. The Cambodians, who had become 
involved when they tried to take advantage of Ayuthia's preoccupation with 
Burma, had maintained their indepcndjmcc but had failed to regain lost 
territory. Chiengmai had ceased to be an independent itate, and the lesser 
Tai mien in the Shan states north of Chitngtnai had also become depen¬ 
dants of Burma. Laji Chang had held its own, after much war, and had even 
gained a little, for King Noteo Koumane had reaHcrtcd an old claim to 
tribute from the ndghtmuring Tai kingdom of Xieng Khouang, which lay 
between Lan Chang and Victtiam, but as this small state pid tribute to 
Vietnam at the same time, the gain was not very great. 

The main effect of the long wus waa, chereforet to destroy the indepen¬ 
dence of a nuntber of minor states. Beyond that there seems to have been 
little Dutconie for so much suffering. 

Time Cbarf 

111 Chinoe conquest of Vietnam 
A,tJ, 

100 Rjscof Funan 

500 Rise of ChenU, Sri Vijaya and Matatatn 
Pyu Mission to China 
Cambodia established 
906 Viecnani independent 
lozj Chola attack on Sri Vijaya 
1044 Pagan in Burma founded 
tajS Sukhotai in Thailand founded 
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1287 Mongols conquer Burnu and attack Vietnam 

12^92 Ckincse attack java 

ijoo Rise of Majap jiit 

1350 Aynthia in Thailand founded 

1353 Lmi Chang founded 

140a Malacca founded 

Chinjcse conquer Viecnani 
1428 Vietnam recovers independence 
1431 of Angkor 
1540 Partition of Vietnam 
(547 Burma—Thai wars 

EXERCISES 

I, Write a brkf account of (tf) rhe Pyu and (6) rhe Mons in Burma in die early 
centurks 4 , 0 .. 

1. Oudijic die hisKicy of Pagan from A 4 >, 1044 to 1237. 

5, Explain how the kingdom of Pagan collapsed in the thirteenth centmy, and 
dc^be the conditkm of Burma in the himdrcd years afier thu event, 

4. Give an accpunt of the Tai migratkofi up to the year 130D. 

5. DcKTibc the fyitcm of govcfnnicpi citahluhed by King Trailqk of Ayuthia, 

< 5 ^, Give an aocoimt of the reUiioins of Virfnam with China up to the yen SJ'JP 
firhetween AJ>. r a57 and 142S. 

7, Describe the life and work of Le Thanh Ton. 

8. Write an acGcumt of the rivalry between Tongking and Coehin-Chiiu in the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, 

0, Describe the growth of the Bwmese empire in the time of King Bayiniuung^ 

la Outline ihc history of Chici^mai from its fowidatioti 10 the year 17^7- 

[I. What were the piincipa] result of the Borma-^That wm of the sixteenth and 
cevenirsnih ctururies f 

t2. Describe the poliq^ of the Yuan d)tiasty of China towards South^hut Aiia^ 
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The First European Impact 


Though a few Western tiavcUtrs^ such u Marco Polo in the thirtemth 
ctnturyp had visited South-East Asia^ it was not dll the sixteenth century that 
Emropcans came to the region in my great numbers. 


The Portuguese 

The first Europeans to play an active part in the affairs of South-East Asia 
were the Portuguese. During the fifteenth century they made vopges along 
the wat eoasr of Africa, and one of their flcetii having rounded the Cape of 
Good Hope, and crossed the Indian Oceaitp reached the west coast of Ifidia 
in 145^, The Portuguese were inspired by both commercial and religious 
motives. The Ottoman tonquest of the Middle East had interfered with 
commerce betw'ccii Asia and Europe^ and the Poititguesc therefore thought 
of finding a new route to Asia, free from such troubles. Also, the older 
routes were domiiuted at their western end by the Italian merchants, and 
the Portuguese wanted to gain a share in the trade for thetnsdves. Further, 
by by-passing the Middle East and trading direei with Asia, the Portuguese 
could damage the prosperity and power of the Ottoman Empire which, 
since it was an Isbrnic state, they regarded as their enemy. They hoped also 
to make converts to Chrisdanity in Asia, 

Within a few years aficr their arrival in India the Portuguese, whose ships 
were better budt and better armed than the local shipping, dominated the 
Indian Ocean. They did not want to gain territory^ to any g;reat extent: 
instead, they look a number of pons on the Indian coast which they could 
me as commercial centres and haibours. 

Having secured their bases in India, the Portuguese looked for a base on 
the eastern side of the Indian Ocean, so that they could control the trade 
benveen India and eastern Asia, just as they tried to control trade between 
India and the Middle East by holding bases on the Persian Gulf and the Red 
Sea. They also wanted to engage dicoct in the trade with SouthrBast Asia 
instead of allowing the Malaccans and othen to act as rniddlemtn, A visit 
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of a fleet to M^cc^ in 1509 wis received with stupidoii by the ^uliait there 
and 3. conflict broke out. Two yem later the vkeroy^ Afonso D^Albuqucx- 
quc. cime in person and on 10 August 13ti, Malacca feU to his attack. This 
was the fuse establishment of European power in South-East Asia. 

The Portuguese built new fortifications for Malacca: they also built a 
Christian church. They treated the local people and the Javanc^^ Chinese^ 
Indian and Mon mcrchancs who came there quite well, for they^ did not 
w/ant to discourage commerce; but they had from the fini to face a good 
deal of Opposition from both the dispossessed sultan of Malacca and other 
Muslim rulers. On many occasions the town was atucked by Malay forces, 
though without success. The Portuguese wanted, like the Malaccan sultans 
before them, to control the Straits and so they tried to catahlish a foothold 
in Sumatra. There the Muslim rulcn formerly dependent on Malacca hadL 
with the Portuguese capture of the dtyi become independent. The Portu¬ 
guese interfered in a dynastic dispute in Pasc» and for a time they were able 
to keep a garrison there: hut the strongly Muslim king of Atjch intervened 
and drove them out. 

However^ by means of their navy the Portuguese established a fairly 
eflectivc control over the Straits^ They compelled dipping to call at Malaixa 
and pay taxes, and to a great extent made non-Portuguese ships use Malacca 
as their centre of ttadc^ though the more powerful ships belonging to other 
counciics sometimes succcssftdiy defied them. In either Portuguese or other 
ships^ cotton textile were brought froni India and bartered in Malacca 
against pepper &om Sumatra, tin from Malaya, and spices from the 
Moluccas. 

To extend their commerce and to keep out rivals^ the Portuguese tried 
10 establish themselves in the archipelago. They wxre especially interested in 
the Molutcaip &om which the most valuable spices came and which were 
therefore known as the Spice Islands, bi t5t| they began trading with 
Tcniate and Tidorc, in the Moluccas; but the sultans of these two states were 
rivals and the Portuguese became involved in their quartelj^ so that their 
position In the Spice Islands was often prrcarioiis, Howeverp they held a fort 
at Tcriiate and another on Am boyna Island, a dependency of Tematc. The 
establishment of their trade in the Spice Islands led to a conflict with the 
Spaniards who+ after occupying centraJ America, crossed the Pacific Ocean 
and so reached the Spice Islands from the east. The Spaniards had a trading 
post at Tidore for a iLmep tih the Portuguese drove them out in 1327+ Al¬ 
though by the Trcacy of Saragossap 1519, the Spanish Government gave up 
all claim to the Moluccaj, the Spaiiiaids in South-East Asia were reluctant 
to abandon ifacir planSp and armed conflicts continued between Portuguese 
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Btid SpsirJ^ds vil the former won b oomplctc victory iti i S4S^ After that the 
Spaniards coticcntratcd their itteniiDti on the Philippine [sLndsn 
Meanwhile the Portuguese explored the archipcLgp. Their ^hipj reached 
Borneo in 1524* Celebes and New Guinea in 1525-26^ and Timor in 15J2. 
They held trading statiom at Tcmatc, Tidorc and Amboyna in the Spice 
Blands; they traded with the mainland countries as well, and had trading 
pcitj in Aynthtan in Cambodia, and on the TcnassTfiiti coast Bm the mien 
of the mainland kingdoms were too powerful for the Portuguese to do 
more than tradep and they could not hold forti and ports a they did in 
Malacca and the archipelagO p They had a settlement at Macao, off the China 
coasts as well, and trade beiw^ecn China and the West was laigely in their 
hands. Many Portuguese^ lOOi found employment as mereextaries in the 
armies of the South-East Asian kings. 

Their attempt to introduce Christianity inia Ana did not have much 
success. The famoiu mbsionaryt St Francis Xavier, came to Malacca sn 1545 
and went from there to the Spice Blands; and prior to hii death in 1552 he 
spent some lime in those territories; but Blam was already wcH established 
m Malays and the archipelago and was still niakbig progress tn the eastern 
islands while the Portuguese were try'ing to propagate Christianity. CheistiJn 
comtnututtes were established in Malacca and in parts of the eastern atchn 
pclago, but the numbers of converts were small, even though the Portuguese 
sometimes used force against those w^ho would not accept their faith. 

The maintenance of Mabeca and other forts and ports against attacks 
from Bbmic rulers placed a heavy burden on Portuguese rcsoUTtes. which 
Were involved in maintaining an empire of fern and ports scattered between 
Brazil Ln South America on the west and Macao in China on the east. Portu- 
gah with a population of only about a million, belted the manpower which 
could siistain the heavy losses iiiosrfcd by war^ shipwTeck, and iropi«J 
diseases. Some of the Portuguese who came to Malacca and the Spice Blands 
were men of bad character^ who had been sent away from Portugal of from 
Goa^ tlie Portuguese headquarters tn Indiat so « to get rid of tKem; the^ 
corruption and rnisbehaviouf uicurred the itverc censure of St Francis 
Xavier, Portugnese aiicmpis to propagate Christianity led to ccmsiant fric¬ 
tion with the Muslim states, which also rrsemed the attempt to monopolize 
comnietcc; and the Portuguese habic of attacking Muslim shipping on the 
excuse of war against the unbelievers was regarded as mere pirac>'. War was 
unceasing. Not only did the Mudim rulers in Mabya and Sumatra resist 
them, but also Muslim princes from Java at riines engaged in the efforts of 
those rulrfs to overthjow Malacca, Thus after theit brilliant start* the Portu¬ 
guese found their poritinn mcmsiiigly weak. 
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In the Spkrc filajid^ where thdr commcrdal interests miinly lay, the 
Panugticsc clashed with Sultan Hairut) of TcmatCp who opposed the work 
of the Chiisiian missionarks, and in 1570 he was murdered w^hen he visited 
the Portuguese fortress. His ion and sucecssorp Baabulkhp thereupon began 
war and for five years the Portogoesc on Temate w'cre besieged. During that 
time neither Malacca nor Goa sent any help; and in 1576 the fortress surren¬ 
dered. The death of BaabulUh, however, gave the Portuguese an opportunity 
to retrieve the situation in the Moluccat. Ac this point, too, Portugal passed 
under rhe rule of the king of Spabi. This occurred in and as a result 
the rivalry with the Spaniards ceased. The Portuguese now ictcivcd some 
support from the Spaniards, and they managed to hold on in Temate and 
dscw'hcret but their position was never so strong as it had formerly been. 
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in iddidon, the Portuguese monopoly of cra<le arotiscd the envy and 
Impatience of other European pcoplci, who in iheir turn began to come to 
the archipelago. Also^ as Portugal was now ruled by the king of Spain, the 
Portuguese were involved in war with the Dutch^ who were fighting a war 
of Uidepcudmce against the Spaniards; the Dutch attacked the Porrugucse 
Just as they attacked the Spaniards, and they wanted to weaken Portugal s 
economic position as a means of reducing the power of the Spanish king. 
By the end of the si^cteenih century the position of the Portuguese had 
become very insecure, and by the end of the seventeenth century they lost 
all their temtories in South-East Asia except part of the island of Timor and 
an uncertain hold on rhe neighbouring island of Solot and the castem tip 
of Flores, They stilf however* held Macao in China and Goa and one or rwo 
other ports in India. 


Tfce SpanJ^ds 

While the Portuguese approached Souib-Eut Asia from the west, the 
Spaniards came there &om the east. Early in the sixteenth century they 
gained control over central America and so reached the shores of the 
Pacific Ocean. They began to explore rhe Padhc, and in 1521 the navigator 
Magellan^ whose s^p P'i/fer/tf carried out the first circumnavigation of the 
world, reached the iskndi known later as the Philippines^ Magellan was 
killed there in a fight with some of the inhabitants. The survivots of the 
expedition went oa to the Moluccas and eventually sailed home round the 
Cape of Good Hope, 

Then ensued the struggle between Spaniards and Portuguese for the 
trade of the Spice Islands. When, in 15+5, the Spaniards realiaed that they 
had lost this struggle, they tumed their attention to the Philippine Islands. 
This name w^as given to these islands in honour of PrincCi afierwarth King, 
Philip of Spain. The Portuguese tried to obtmet the Spaniards there also, 
but in 1565 the first Spanish settlement of a permanent character was 
hshed. This w^as on Cebu island. In 1570 the Spaniards invaded Luaon, the 
most important island in the Phihpplnes, and there in 157^ the city of Manila 
was founded. 

In i5»o King Philip IE of Spain became also king of Portugal. This ended 
the rivalry between Spaniards and Portuguese in the aichipclago until the 
two kingdoms were again separated in 1640, 10 the Spaniards supported the 
Portuguese against their enemies and at the ssamc time seized the opportunity 
to regain a foothold in the Spice Islands. The Dutch drove the Portuguese 
from Termte and Amboyna in 1605, but in the following year the Spaniards 
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seiflc A fiect from the Philippines %vhich made new settlements in Temate 
and also in Tidofe, Though in 1607 the Duceh again took TematCp their 
attack on Tidore in 1613 was a :&iliircH ^d not till l66j were the Spaniards 
finally compelled 10 leave the MoKiccas^ A Dutch ictcnipt to take Manila 
in rfic6 met disaster, and further attem pis in succeeding years likewise failed. 

The Spaniards had at this itnic no real hold on the southern islands of the 
Philippines, but they were able to csubltsh a firm control over the remainder. 
They introduced their own tncthods of adminiscration tinder a governor 
who had absolute aiitkorit)\ though his power was soiuccimcs challenged 
by that of the clergy. They also introduced a system of large-scale land 
holdings, so that extensive tracts of tcrntory' wxre owned by Spanish laymen 
and by the clergy. The clergy established seltools of a Spanish c)'pc» and 
began higher education by establishing the College of Sc. Thomas in Manila 
in 1619. 

New Crops, such as tobacco, were introduced from America, but these 
W'crc grown mainly for local consumption^ not for expKirt. External com- 
increc was conccnied chiefly with the China trade. Trade between China 
and the Philippines had gone on^ though on a small scale^ since at least the 
twelfth century, and a niimbcr of Chinese traders were living on Luzon 
island w'hcn the Spaniards first came therCr Nosv the China trade developed 
fast: silk and other produce from China came to Manila in Chinese ships^ 
and was bartered against silver brought from Mexico in Spanish ships. One 
rcsLilt of the growth of trade was an increase in the numbers of the Chinese 
settlers. 

The Spanish authorities had a good deal of trouble with the Chinese, 
tn 1574 1 Chinese pirate, Lim Ah Hong, attacked Manila and for a time 
besieged the garrison. After that the Spaniards were suspicious of the 
Chinese, and ^camc alarmed at the incjcase in their numberSr hi 1603 the 
arrival of cnvojT from China amused the fear that the Chinese intended to 
conquer Luzon: a conflict broke out between the Spaniards and the local 
ChincK, and many of the litfer were killed. A second such outbreak occurred 
in 1639. The Chinese were too useful, as traders and as anisans, to be ex¬ 
pelled, but the Spanish authorities imposed severe restrictions on their fret^ 
dom of ntovcmcni about the islajids and tried to liniii their immigration, 
though without much success. Again in i66j; there was a panic among the 
Spaniards when die famous Chinese corsair, Cheng Cheng-hung, known to 
Buropcans as Koxlnga, who had seized Formosa^ threatened to attack the 
Philippines, but his death averted rhif dbasier. 

Among the FttipinDs. the Spaniards were able 10 impose their owm ways 
of life and thought. When they' first arrived, they found that most of the 
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people were sEiJl aniniUts, chough some Hindu influence had pctictraicd 
from Java, Chrbdanicy readily spread among the animuts. In the soathem 
part of the PhUippines* however, Ulam was already firmly established, and 
there the inhabiunti, called by the Spaniards' VMoros" (i.e. 'Moors' because 
they were Muslims like the inhabitants of Morocco who were familiar to 
the Spaniards}, clung steadfastly to Ida in and have continued to do so to 
this day^ 

One result of the Spanish occupation of the Philippines was the introduc¬ 
tion of a system of coinage. Tlie Spanish or, as ic was often called, ihc 
Mexican dollar came into use and was widely employed in South-East 
Asia generally for purposes of international trade: it was the origin of the 
Straits Dollar later used in Malaya- 


Tlic Dutch 

When the produce of Asia sent to Europe by the Portuguese reached 
their home port* Lisbon» much of it was sold to Dutch nierchants who 
distributed it to other parts of Europe. The Dutch, however, became en¬ 
gaged in a war of independence against the Spanish king, w^ho then ruled 
their countr)^ the Ncthcrbnds^ and after be became also king of Portugal, 
Philip tl tried to ruin the Dutch by closing Lisbon to them in 1594. The 
Dutch thereupon decided to send ihcir own ships to Asia, and in 1595 the 
first expedition went out. Further fleets were sent in succeeding ycar^, and 
in 1603 the various interests that had been responsible for these ventures were 
combined into the Dutch East Indiii Company, 

The Dutch resolved to secure for ihetnselves a monopoly of trade in 
South-East Asia, and this necesiarily led to conflia with the Portuguese and 
Spaniards. They established a trading post at Bantam in East Java, in 1600, 
and then turned to the Spice Islands. Dutch naval power was superior to 
that of the Portuguese, and gradually the latter were expelled from nearly 
all their positions in the archipelago. In 1605 the Dutch drove the Portuguese 
from Tematc and its dependency of Amboyna, The Spaniards, suppotting 
the Portuguese, established themselves in Tidore and Tcmaic in i606, and 
though they lost their place in Temate again in iticy, they were not com- 
pieicly driven from the Spice Islands till 1663. In Malacca the Portuguese 
hdd out against attack till 1641, when the Dutch in alliance with the sultan 
of Johorc^ the hdr of the Malaccan sultans, captured the town. The Dutch 
thus gained control of the Malacca Strait, and as their potiiiofi in East Java 
gave them command of the Sundi Strait alsot they were in a good position 
to monopolixe the trade of the archipelago v.ith the West. From ngw' 
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oDwarsifi most of this trade passed through the Simda Strait . Malacca deebned 
in inipcrtaiice, for the Dutch prefetred to use the Snnda Strait bccatisc it was 
a Jiiorc convenient approach to their headquarters in Java. 

Besides the Portuguese, the English East India Company was a rival to the 
Dncch, They too set up trading stattom in Bantam p in the Spice Islands, in 
BomcOp and on the east eqast of Sumatra; but the Dutch met this challenge 
with force. Despite an agreement between the English and Dutch Govem^ 
merits in allowing the English company a share in the trade of the 
archipelago^ the Dutch ofTicials who were working in the area continued to 
use violence against their rivals; and after the killing of most of the English 
agents at Amboyna in 1623, the English eCort in the archipelago was almost 
confined to Bantam. The English company found it niore profitable to 
devote attention to India; and they wTre finally forced out of Bantam 
by Dutch pressure in 1682. 

The viniul eviction of the English from the archipelago was the work of 
Jan Pictentoon Coen* who was governor-general for the Dutch company 
front iriig to 1623, and from 1627 to He is also remembered for his 
establishn^cnt in 1619 of die Dutch headquarters at Djakarta, which the 
Dutch called 'Batavia' from the ancient Latin name of the Netherlands. 
From this centre the Dutch extended their control over the surrounding 
areas of Java, Thc>^ were interested primarily in tride^ not in gaining and 
governing territory; but to safeguard their hold on Djakarta^ they had to 
control the bnd around it; and to guard the arcaj thus obtained they' had to- 
encer into treaties with neighbouring rulers; and so by degrees they acquired 
fmlitical inieresti and power. They also w'anted a monopoly of trade, and 
this Could be gained and kept only by bringing the local rulers under their 
mflucnce both in Java and elsewhere. So, although their object was trade, 
the Dutch became a political force. 

In Java, the principal states at ihU time were Bantam in the west and 
Mataram in the centre and cast- Both Bantam and Mataram resisted Dutch 
encroachmaits for a long dme, but they were themselves rivals for pow'cr 
in Java^p and so they did not combine against the Dutch; and in addition both 
suffered from frequent contests for the throne among rival claimants. By 
intervening in the consequent civil w^ars, the Dutch sverc able to install chcir 
own candidates as rulers of the two states, and in return they obtained the 
ce^on ofesrtenstvc territoriesj which came directly under their government^ 
acimg through Javanese olbdais known as regents; they also exacted the 
grant o>f exclusive trading rights. So by the end of the seventeenth century* 
the rulers of both Mataram and Bantam owed their thrones to the Dutch and 
had given the Dutch a dominant place in the economic life of their people. 
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Tn the eastern part of the archipcbgo aJio^ niany islands were brought 
under Dutch control during the course of the seventeenth cemtiry. Ambo^nu, 
in the Moluccas^ fell to the Durch in rfSoj: the Banda fslands. Like An^bo>Tia 
a dependency of Temate, were subdued during the years 1602-33. Temaic 
itself came under Dutch protection in 1607, and Tidore in i666. In Celebei^ 
Makasur was captured in 1667. On Rotes, the Dutch drove the Portuguese 
out of all but Larantuki, at the eastern end of the isJandp in tOij* and on 
Timor they captured, the port of Kupang in 1653. Attempts wttc nuEie io 
establish trade with Borneo, but these were not ver>^ succcssfuJ, and the 
Dutch gained no political pow'cr in that island. 

In Sumatra, the Dutch pursued tactics similar to those employed in Java 
and the eastern archipelago. By a combination of protection against his 
enemies and threats^ the ruler ofFalenibing was induced in 16^2 to grant a 
monopoly of the pcppKrr trade; and in 1659 the Dutch built 1 foit which 
domuiatcd his capital . In other ports of east Sumatrip w'hich w^ere not com¬ 
mercially so valuablcp the Dutch were content to enter into friendly relations 
with the local rulers. They £uledp howTverp to come to terms with the 
sultans of Atjch, in the north of Sumatra^ who continued to trade with the 
English; but alliances were made with the chiefs of Sumatrans ww coast 

Except in parts of Java and in Amboyna and the Banda Islands^ the Dutch 
did not cKCTcisc direct rule. The letcal rulers w^ert left in charge so long as 
trade w as carried on to the liking of the Dutch. If, however^ rulers engaged 
in trade with other Europeans, die Dutch did not hesitate to make war on 
them. Yet it was difficult for the Dutch to exercise a close control over all 
the islands of die archipelago; moreover, the authority of the mien with 
whom they made treaties did not, in many tnsianccsp extend very far firotn 
their capital cidesp and so die rulers could not fuHy enforce their treatici even 
if they wished to. Thus the Dutch commercial monopoly was at no time 
complete, In the areas under their direct conrrolt on the other hand, they 
could impose their will. In Amboyna, the Bandas, and the part of west Java 
known as the Preanger, they compelled the people to grow^ produce suitable 
for export, whether it wai profitable for the growlers or not, and if production 
grew- too fast they would bniit it for a time, so that sometimes cultivators 
would be forced to grow certain crops and later forbidden to grow^ them. 
These nicasures pres^ hard on the cultivators, who wm compelled at 
times to grow crops on imsuiable soil and were forced at all rimes to grow 
what die Dutch wanted rather than what they needed for their own use; 
often, too, because of this compulsory cuttivation of export crops, the 
culrivaiors were unable to grow their own food and had to buy fotid at 
high prices from the Dutch. 
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Thrc Dutch cndcavDiLTcd also to coriHuc the production of the mont vdu- 
able comnioditics, such ai doves and nutmegs, to those artii which they 
ihcmsdvcs directly controlled; and they used force to prevent such forms of 
Cultivation elsewhere* Thus cvery^ year a fleet of ships carried ont an inspec¬ 
tion in the eastern archipelago and destroyed spice-bearing trees in pro¬ 
hibited ireas. The general result was a senotis lowering of the standard of 
liviiig of numerous people. 

One efiecT of the Dutch methods was to disrupt the established pattern of 
trade In the archipelago. Seamen who had formerly cn^ged in commerce 
found that the Dutch had desttoyed the export trade in valuable commodiiies 
from some islands, and in else case of other islands had monopolized it for 
themselves. Such seamen had to find another ineans of living, and so they 
took lo piracy. Piracy, which was of course by no means nnknossm before^ 
beeanic a very serious problem in the seventeenth and eighteenth centiiries 
when the Bugis from Celebes in pariicuJar carded out depredations on a 
large scale, operating with big pirate fleets. 

Besides gaining a \side measure of control over the commerce of the 
archipelago, the Dutch traded with the mainland states. During the seven¬ 
teenth century they had trading stations in Arahan^ in Burma, in TKaiIand+ 
in Cambodia, and in Vietnam. Their position in these countries was very 
diflerenc from that which they enjoyed in the archipelago. They held no 
territory or fortified pbccs, and were only traders, subject to the government 
of the king, whose consenc they had to obtain if they wished to carry on 
bitsLness; and so in. these countries they had to compete with the English and 
the French and could not expel these rivals by force. 


The French 

At the same time as the Dutch were establishing their ascendancy in the 
archipelago, French merchants were attempting to open trade with South- 
East Asia, In r6oi a French expedition reached Bantam^ and two years later 
an East India company was formed in Paris. It was not at first very active, 
but in uSij and again in 1617 trading fleets were once more sent to Bantam. 
The Dutch, how^dver^ were as succkTuI in coping with the French as they 
were with the Portuguese and English; the French East India Company 
almost ceased to cxih, and French commerce in South-East Asia was limited 
to the visits of a few individual traders who Dccasionally came to Sumatra or 
Celebes, ft was Jefc to the Roman Catholk missionaries to arouse French 
interest in South-East Asia in any scrioiu degree. 
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The Procesumt Duich destroyed the wort of ihe Ronuji Cacholic 
rnlssicTijries who w^orked in the irchjpeUgo dunng Portugu™ dayst but the 
Roinaia Cicholio hoped for more $ucc« in the mainland states, hi 1615 
some mem bees of the Jesuit society established a mission on the Vietnamese 
coast at Fai Fo, south of Tourane; and their Success led to the despatch to 
Tongking in 1627 of Alexandre de Rhodes, v^ho is rcinembered not only 
for his nussionary labours but also for his part in devhing a method of 
wiling the Viemamese language in Romanised script instead of in the 
Chinese ideographs so far used. Neither the Nguyen nor the Trinh 
princes were well disposed towards the mission, however, and persecution 
of both the missionaries and their converts soineEiixics occurrerL 

Alexandre de Rhodes went to Europe to seek support, and his enthusiasm 
led to the formation in 16^^ of the French Society of Foreign Missions^ In 
1662 a number of french niiisLonaries sent by this body arrived in Ayuthia^ 
intending to go to Victnanv hut owing to the persecution going on ihcrct 
they stayed in Ayuthia. De R}iades*s report about conditions in South-East 
Asia also aroused hopes of French cpnimerdal and political expansion, and 
in 1664 the Ercnch East India Company was revived- 

At this time the Dutch had a major share of Ayuthia's exremal trade, and 
the strong posidon they had gained and their readiness to use threats and 
violence if they did not get their way Jed King Narai (1657-8®) to look for 
allies. The English East Jndia Company w^as unwilling to interfere, hut the 
French were willing and able to assist. The missionaries mieresled the French 
Government in the afiairs of Ayuthia, and royal letters were sent to King 
Naraip professing French frienckhip. French inJiuence was ineneased by the 
friendly attitude of a Greek named Constant Fhaulkorin who served the 
Ayuthia government as superintendent of foreign trade and exetdicd gteai 
powder. In i 5 So an embasy set out from Ayuthia to Fiance+ but the ship 
conveying it was sunk off Madagascar; in 1682 a French agent set up a 
trading station m Ayuthia; and in 1684 a Thai embassy^ arrived in France. 
In return, a french embassy came to Ayuthia in 16^$^ As a result, the French 
East India Company w-as granted extensive commetcial concessions and was 
given permission to garrison the port of Sofigkhia as a defence of the king¬ 
dom against the Dutch. The missionaries hoped that the presence of French 
troops w^odd ficiliratc the eonvenion of the country to Christianity. 

The faositioa of the Dutch was made so di fficult by Phaiilkon that in 1686 
they closed their trading po« in Ayuthia, living the field to the Ercisch. 
Phaulkon was now so closely allied to the French that when their troops 
arrived In 1687, he allowed them to garrison Bangkok^ down the river from 
Ayuthia, instead of Songkhla which was fiirther from the capital; they were 
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also allowed to occupy Mergui^ on the Tcnasscrint coait. Thui (he FreJich 
controlled the route to Ayiithia up tlie Mciiani Chao Phya and also the 
overland trade route from the Indiaii Ocean (hrough Tcfusscrim. 

The power exercised by PhauUcon and the presence of French troops 
aroused the auger and fear of (he Thai nobility. When in (6&8 King Narai 
fell seriously ill, (he an(hforeign group afTCiicd Phaiilkon and executed Iuitl 
The missioiuries siiiFefed severely, and (he French forces had to leave the 
eouniry. So (he French attempt to domirLatc Ayuthia failed. The Dutch re¬ 
gained soitie(hing of (heir fomicr position in commerce; but (he Thai nude 
sure that no foreigner should attain a position such as Phaulkon and (he 
French had held, and for the next hundred and fifty years neither (he French 
nor other Europeans w'ere really welconxc in Ayuthia, 

The Socict)' of Foreign Missions continued m work in South-East Asia 
despite this setback, [fi niissionarics were especially active in Cochiu-<Ihiru 
wbtTCp in spite of frequent persecution, they had by the middle of the eigh¬ 
teenth century built up a Roman Catholic community numhering jOD,OQO^ 

Tkr Engliik 

The English had no greater succes in South-East Asia at this rime than did 
the Frenchr Their interest had first been aroused when in 1579 the navigator 
Drake called at Tcmatc, in the Moluccas, during his circumnavigation of 
the g lobe. Other expeditions visited the archipelago later in the century, and 
in r 6 ex) the East India Company was formed to trade with the Spice Ulands^ 
The conlpany was at first birly successful. Its fleet reached Bantam in itioi 
and formed a trading station there. In 1604 trade was opened with Amboyna 
and the Banda Islands, In 1611 chey established a trading post at Pattani, in 
the south of the Kingdom of A).iithia^ and one at Ayuthia itself In the 
archipda^, too, the company set up a trading post at Sukadana. in Borneo, 
in 1609; in 1613 trade began with Makassar, in Celebes; and in the next year 
the company also established itself at Djakarta, An attempt to trade at 
Chiengmai had to be abandoned when the Burmans conquered the city in 
l6ly 

Though the English were able to carry on a fiiirly profitable trade for 
some years, after a while Dutch opposition defeated them. Determined to 
gain a monopoly of trade, the Dutch seized English shipping whenever they 
could and did not hesitate to use force to drive the English out. In the 
gqvemmencs of England and the Netherlands made a treaty under which 
the English should have had a peaceful share in trade, btit the Dutch in 
South-East Asia w'ould not respect the agreement. In idii they expelled 
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the English agcnti from the Binda libnds; in 16:3.3 the English had to Itjvc 
Paccani and Ayudm; in 1623 the Dutch accused the EngM on Amboyna 
idand of coiupiiing against thrin, tortured them, and put most of thcni to 
death. 

The English govensment were not prcpied to go to war for the sake of 
the East India Company or its agens. The result was that after this Massacre 
of Amboyna, as the English called it, the English agents withdrew from the 
caitem parts of the archipelago^ where their lives were obviously in danger, 
English ihips still sometimes wmt to Makassar or Borneo for trade^ but this 
activity w^as on a sntaU scale. The company held on in Java, where in i62i it 
moved its headquarters from Djakarta to Bantam, so as to get away from 
the Dutch; but in 1682 the sultan of Bantam gave way to Dutch demands for 
their expulsion. 

Two years after this the company established Fort York at Benkulen, on 
the west coast of Sumatra. In t7t4, owing 10 the unhealthy character of the 
place, the company moved to a new site near by, where Fort Marlborough 
was set up. But Fort Marlborough^ being far away from the main trade 
routes^ was at no rime a prola table centre for trade. 

On the mainland, coo, the English East India Company had little lasting 
success. A ttading post W'as established once more at Ayurhia in 1661^ tut 
first Dutch and then French competition prcvenied a profitable trade. By 
the end of the century the English had withdrawn. Attempts to trade in 
Burma were also unsuccessful. The company opened a trading post at 
Syriam in 1647, but the Dutch who had established themselves there twelve 
years earlier already had most of the trade. Also^ w'ai broke out in Europe 
between England and the NethtrLaiids^ and the company's shipping sufiered 
so fcvcrcly from Dutch attacks that it was impossible to maintain the station 
at Syriam, w^hich was therefore abandoned in i6j7. The Dutch in thrir turn 
closed their Syriam station in 1679, when they w^cre refused permission by 
the king to open op trade with China overland. Later, in 1709, the English 
East India Company began to keep an agent at Syriam to look after repairs 
to shipping, which codd be cheaply effected Acre, but oAerwise little 
inccresf in Burma was felt. 

Similarly in Vietnam, English efibrts at trade produced httlc rcsuJl. In 
ifii 3 an agent was sent to the port of Fai Fo, but he was murdered; a trading 
cxpcthcion to Tongking soon aftcrw'ards was also a failure. In 1672 a trading 
ttanoq W'as set up in, Tongking, but the dislike which the Jtulm of the country 
felt towards foreigners prevented my profitable trade and Ac attempt was 
abandoned in 1697, The Dutch» wAo had been Acre since 1636^ likewise 
abandoned Acit efforts in 1700. Not long afterwards Ae EngliA made a 
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icttlcmait on the iiknd called Fulo Condorc, off the Mekong delta, but in 
1705* after only three years’ occupancy, they had to give the place up be¬ 
cause the garrison, consistirkg of mefcenary troop from Makassar, mudmed. 
tn Cambodia, too, a trading post sec up at Lovek in 1654 had to be abandoned 
in 1639 OT^Tog to a Vietnamese invasion. 

Effects cj the Etifcpem Impticf 

It is evident that Portuguese, Spaniarcis, Dutch, French and English aehicvTd 
very little in South-East Asia in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, ex¬ 
cept in limited areas. The Spaniards gradually introduced their own culture 
mco the Philippines, with lasting effects. In the archipelago, the Dutch im¬ 
posed their government directly over some areas and bniirccily had control of 
other areas, including most of java; yet in Sumatra, Borneo and Celebes their 
authority was confined to a few ports and the immediate neighbourhood 
thereof Though they had treaties with most of the local rulers in these 
islands, they left them vety much to their own devices so long as trade went 
on satisfactorily, and in any case these rulers exercised bttle authority beyond 
the coastal areas. 

On the mainland, the Europeans had still less influence. Excxpt for the 
port of Malacca, no European managed to establish an independent posirion: 
the Emopeans were only traders, generally dependent on the good will of 
the king of the country and exercising no political power. 

In general* at this time European influence touched only the fnnge of 
South-East Asia. Europeans appeared in the seaports but very rarely 
crated inland; vast areas even of the ardiipdago never saw a European, and 
this was still more the ease with the mainland states. Except for parts of the 
archipelago, the peoples and governments of the South-East Asian scales 
were unaffected by the European impact; govcmmcnts pursued their 
policies, and the inhabitants went on in Aeir accustomed ways, most of 
them probably not even knowing that such people as Europeans existed. 
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Java and the Eastern Archipelago 


Tlic dcdin^ of Majapahit under the impact of Ulam, and liter the ^ of 
Malacca to the PortugneseH finidamt^itally aliered the siruadon in the 
archipebgo. There was no longer any powetfitl state dominating die area. 
Instead, many petty states appeared, usually warring among thenudm and 
often troubled by civil wars arising from concats for the throne. The rding 
groups in these states continued their internecine disputa even in the period 
when the Dutch were penetrating tlie archipelago^ and thar failure to 
realize that their best interest by in combining agaiitsE the Dutch, and the 
readiness of some of them to seek Dutch aid against their rivals, greatly 
eased the way of the Dutch in gaining the dominant position which they 
attained in the islands. 

Dcmakt rtiirf EaiUam 

When in the early sixteenth century the Muslims living in the coastal areas 
of Java threw off the yoke of Hindu Majapahit, a number of small stales 
developed. Those on the north coast of the i^d grew' in wealth by export^- 
mg rice and by' engaging in the spice trade of the Moluccai. The most 
important of these stata was Demak. though ochen such as Surabaya, Japan 
and Tuban were also w'ealthy. Demah gained control of a gotxl deal of 
territory inland; and among its subordinate staxa was Mataram. The ruler 
of Mataram at the end of the century, Suta Vijiya (15S2-1601), had the 
ambidon of restoring hit country to the high pondoa which Mataram had 
enjoyed in earlier centuria; and taking advantage of the wcalmos of the 
many stata in Java, he built up a Urge inEkpcndeni kingdom in the inland 
districts of the island. In the tame period Hasan Udin, who ruled in the wat 
of Java (1552^^), created an important state with its capital at Bantam, which 
he devdoped into a major pon. 


Sultan Agung 

The history of Java during the first half of the sevcnteendi century is 
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laigdy the history of 3 . struggle by Mataraut for dordnacion over the whole 
island. Sultan Agung of Matiram (1613-45) nearly achieved this objective. 
When the coastal states tried to combine to resist his aims, he speedily de¬ 
feated them. Tuhan was subdued in 1619, and Surabaya in t6ii; he overran 
the island of Madura in 1624; he forced the ruiers of Chcribon, lying be¬ 
tween his icrrtiof)' and Bantam, to pay homage. His ambitions extended 
beyond Java, and in 1622 he sent an expedition to Borneo which destroyed 
the port of Sukadana. He clajmed over lordship over all Java, and therefore 
in 162j adopted the title “ Susuhunan^ meaning ^he to whose feet other 
people look up^. He did not^ however^ succeed in his hopes of subduing 
Bantam^ and he i^me into conflict with the Dutch, [n 1629 he besieged them 
in Djakarta^ but the attempt failed, and thereafter he gave his antntion 
mainly to the east of Java, where the sute of Babmbangan was sidll following 
the Hindu religion; in i6ifl Sultan Agung conquered this country. He tried 
as well to subdue the Hindu island of Bali, but its inhabitants put up a success^ 
ful resistance. Being an ardent Mushin, Agung made contact with the 
Muslims in Arabia, and in general sought to extend the realm Islam. By 
the time of his death in idijp little of Java except Djakarta and Bantam lay 
outside his empire. 


Dut^h IrttcfvctUhn in 

Agungh successor, Amangkurat I (1645^), unlike bis lather, was on good 
temu with the Dutch, whom by treaty in he allowed to trade freely in 
his territories; and the Dutch in return agreed 10 aid him against his enemies. 
In addition, the Dutch undertook to send him presons every year and to 
recognize him as their overlord. Though the overlordship was a means of 
saving Amangkurat's pride, the that the Dutch nu^ this concession 
shows that at this stage they w^ere still very Ear from being the dominant 
power in Java, Later, Arnangkurat invoked the agreement about aid, when 
in 1674 a prince of the old house of Majapahit attempted to gain the throne. 
The rebels managed to take A mangkurat's palace at Mataram^ and he fled to 
the protection of the Dutch. When, soon after, he died, his successor^ Amang¬ 
kurat 11 { i 677“^?03 i )» realized that only Dutch help would enable him to 
gain the chxone. So as to induce them to fLilEl their undcrtaJdng about aid, 
he granted them extensive commercial rights and also gave them wide 
territories south of Djakarta. They now held rhe Preanger area and their 
lands extended right across the island from north to south. The Dutch then 
defeated the rebels and Amangkurat was placed on the throne as in reahty 
the dcpcndani of the Dutch East Uidu Company. 
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Dutch iHfmmitwn in Btmiam 

While Mauram was priniarily an inland state, dependuig on agricmlturcp 
Bantam grew prosperous by overseas coirutierce, [ts sultans encouraged 
Freneb and English traders to come thcre^ to the annoyance of the Dutch 
who for a time cried to bloehadc the port ; and in the time of the Sultan 
Abdul Fatah (idsi-K^) Bantam rivalled Djakarta as a centre of traden Abdid 
Fatah had designs for esubliihing Bantam^s supremacy over all western java 
and this brought him into a quarrel with Mataram about the Chcribon 
district. Before he could pursue his claim to Chcribon, howe:ver, a d^Ttastk 
dispute arose. Civil war broke out bct\s^een him and his eldest sort, Abdul 
Kabar^ w'ho had been ousted from the succession in favour of a younger 
prince. In this civil war the Dutch intervened and owing to their support 
Abdul Kahar was victorious. In return, in he gave up Bantam^s claim 
to Chcribon, paid the e:»cpcnscs incurred by the Dutch in the war, gave them 
a monopoly of Bantam's external trade, and agreed to expel all other 
Europeans, The reign of Abdul Kahar {1682-^7) thus the Dutch 
dominating Bantam as well as Matarann 


The H 'rtM Smmsion in Xtatanun 

Though the successive struggles for the throue had weakened both Mataram 
and Bantam and so enabled the Dutch to make extensive gains in cetritory 
and privileges, the ruling groups in these states still disputed among them¬ 
selves and so gave the Dutch further reason to extend their power. From the 
Dutch point of viewp only if peace and order were maintained could a pros- 
perous trade be carried on, and they' held that this justifted their incervcnriofi. 
In Mataram resistance to Dutch Ltifluejicc continued and artecied the 
^usuhunan^ Amangkurat HI (iTOj-oj), who showed si^ of wanting to free 
himself from Dutch domination. The Dutch therefore replaced him by his 
imcicp Puger, who adopted the designation *Pakubuwana‘ of *the pivot of 
the world’; but they made their support of his claims dependent on his 
surrendering further temtory and admitring j Dutch garrison to the capital. 
Many of hij subjects opposed a regime dependent on Dutch support, and 
when he died in some of his sons rebelled against their elder brother, 
Amangkurat IV (1719-25)^ whom the Dutch recognised as ruler. These 
troublei ended only in 1715, 

Mataram lost yet more lerriiofy to the Dutch in the reign of the 
Susuhunan Pakubuwana it (1725-45^). The trouble began with a rising 
among the Chinese in Java. Chinese craders and anisaiis had settled in java 
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in small numbers Tot many ycanSr and the growth of trade ijndi:j 
inl^ucncc encouraged more to come. By 1733 there were uid to be £O|00q 
in the Djakarta districi alone. Though inahy of them proS{?crcd, some did 
not, and the Dutch complained that there were many wandering beggan 
among the Chinese who endangered law and order. The Dutch feared, loOp 
that the w^caJth and importance of the richef Chinese were a threat to the 
influence of the company. The Javanese as well disliked the Chinese because 
some of them were moneylenders. Attempts to stop further immigration 
failed, owing to corruption among the company's officers; and crirne, it w'as 
^aid, still increased. In 1740 the DutcK issued an order that any Chineie w'ho 
could not prove that he had regular work war to be deported to Ceylon or 
South Africa. Fearing that this order would be extended to Chinese generally, 
many of the community left Djakatta and took to arms. The Dutch massacred 
those who remained in Djakam, and over lO^ooo Chinese were killed. The 
surviving Chinese made their w'ay to the icmtory of Maura m where they 
took Vengeance on any Eiiropcans they could find. Pakubuwana II saw in 
this situation an opportunity^ to throw olT the Dutch yoke^ and be Joined the 
Chinese in besieging the Dutch at Semarang. Dutch reinforcements reached 
Senufang, and ^ susuhiinan then made his peace wdth diem. The Chine^^ 
in alliance with some of the anti-Dutch chieft, thereupon set up a grandson 
of Amangkurat Ml as ruler. The stisuhunan, seeing his throne in danger, then 
joined the Dutch in attacking his late allies, and the rebellion was ciinhcd in 
1743^ The siisuhunan was compelled to surrender to the Dutch the north 
coast districts which he held and also the island of Madura, 

Civil war broke out in Matarani once more in t749. When Pakubuwana II 
was nearing death, he sought to ensure the succession of his son by ceding all 
his remainirig territories to the Dutch; and w'hcn he died the son, Paku- 
bnwana HI {1749—RS), vvas installed as ruler by the authority of the Dutch 
governor-genera t, who thus became his overlord. The new' ruler was opposed 
by bis uncle, who disapproved of the growth of Dutch power, and a hard- 
fought war ensued, ended in 1755 only by the division of the kingdom: 
Pakubiiw^ana took the eastern half of Matarain with his capiul at Surakarta, 
and his uncle and rival, Mangkubumi, received ibc western half w'ith his 
Capital at Jogjakarta. Thus die kingdom of Maurim ceased to exist. 

In Bantam likewise a dynastic dispute led to w^ar from 174B to t 753 i 
here also, in return for putting Pangcran (i.e. Prince) GuscL on the throne# 
the Dutch gained the overlordship of the kingdom. 

Thereafter Java was fai rly pcaccfiil. The Dutch dominated all: and this 0111“^ 
come Was due very largely to the failnrc of the Javanese rulers to combine 
li>r their common w'elfare and pcfhapi still niorc to the constant dynastic 
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s^iubblcs in both MiCiraiTi and Bantam add the svillin^css of clainmits to 
the throne to atcc|TC Duteh aid in return for help iil gaining; a position as 
susiihunan or sultan which became increasingly’ insignificant. The Dutch on 
their put, though they often quanehecl among thenisclvesi were a discip¬ 
lined btsdy of men who worked together when they were faced with danger 
£rom others. 

T/if Eiisitm Ardiipfhgo 

The islands of the eastern part of the archipelago, like Java, were divided 
among a number of rulers. Control over the Moluccas was in dispute bo 
fween the nders of Tidorc and of Temate, who were in a frequent state of 
war. In Celebes, a powerfril state grew up with its centre at Makassar, in the 
south-west of the island. In Borneo there were a number of states in the 
Coastal areas, such as Bandjemiasin in the souths Sukadana and Sambas on 
the west, and Brunei to the north, though none of these had effective 
authority over the interior. 

TIu! Ris€ cf Makassar 

Makassar became important wheUt about the year 1340, Maby tiaders 
settled there. They carried on trade with the Moluccas on the cast and the 
Malay petiirksula on the west; it w^as probably thcry who introduced Ulam 
to Celebes and led to its formal adoption by the nding prince in 1603. 

Makassar benefited from the situation which devdoped in the Moluccas. 
The Constant rivalry bciwem Tidorc and Temate weakened both these 
states, and their posirion was further undennined by the intrusion of Portu¬ 
guese, Spaniards and Dutch. When in 1607 the Dutch finaJJy drove their 
rivals from Temate, its ruler cried to secure his position by recognizmg the 
Dutch as his proteccon, and from that rime the economy of Temate was 
under Dutch control. The Dutch had already, in 1605, captured the Portu¬ 
guese fort on the island of Amboyna, nominally a dependency of Temafc, 
and had also established thenuelves in the Banda Island, likewise subject to 
Temate. They fine g^ed a hold in Banda in 1602, when the local chiefr 
agreed to give them a monopoly of the nutmeg trade, but the Dutch methods 
of controlling trade aroused lesentmmE and the Dutch therefore undertook 
a mihtajy conquest of the islands which they did not complete rill 1625. Thus 
Temate lost a gocHl deal of its territory, and its w'eakness enabled Makassar 
to make territorial gains by attacking, for example, the bland of Butung, a 
dependency of Temate lying off the south-east of Celebes. 
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[n addition, tho coitttol whidt tluc Dutch imposed over the trade of the 
Moluccas led to much smuggling; of spices &om chose bkudsn and Makassar 
became the piindpaJ market for this clandestine trade. Makassar grew rich 
and developed into a powerful uiandme state. 

Makassar expanded over all soutb-wesc Celebes, over part of cast BomeoK 
and over Siunba and Siimhawa islands to the east of Java. Its sultans allowed 
free trade in their temtories, and Portuguese, French and English traders 
hequenred their ports. The Dutch as weU had a traditig post at Makassarp set 
up in t609i but they had to share the crade with the other Europeans. 

The FaU qJ Afaibsrur 

The Dutch obviously could not establish the monopoly of the spice trade at 
which they aimed unless they controlled all the Moluccas and unless Axry 
could repress the smuggling in which Makassar played so big a part. Makassar 
was, however< a powerful kingdom, and its rulers strengthened themselves 
by purchasing hrearms and artillery &om the British and Portuguese. The 
Dutch therefore hesdeated to make an attack; but relations became worse 
when, so as to improve their posidon in Celebes, the Dutch sent Protstant 
niisiionarici to Kalmaherap in the nonh-wesE of the island, and also improved 
their hold on the Moluccas by sending tnisdoiuris co the Liland of Ceram. 
Tlicae measures aroused the wrath of the Muslim rulers of Makassar. 

FiiuUyp in i 6 G 6 the Dutch began operadons against Makassar on a con- 
udcrable scale, aided by the prince of Bom, a state in Celebes whose territory 
had been attacked by the Makassarese. After hard fighting the town of 
Makassar surrendered in i6tS7. To maintain, controlp the Dutch built a fort 
there; most of the tcfiitory of Makassar was anjicxcd and placed under 
Vassal rulers; ocher Europeans were exp^cd* and the Dutch gained a mono¬ 
poly of external trade. During these operadons, too, the ruler of Tidore was 
forced in i 666 to accept Dutch overlofdship^ Thus Ehitch control in the 
Moluccas and in Celebes was put on a firm foundation. 

Borneo 

fa Borneo the coastal states for a long time maincained t heir indepoidcDCe 
from the Dutch, They welcomed traders of all nationabdes, and Dutch 
attempts to gain a monopoly were defeated. The rulers of Sambas and 
Sukadatia allowed the Dut^ to set up trading stations fa and Bandjer- 
rnasin allowed one in i 6 ^^; but oih«r Emopeans weft eijualiy welcome, 
1 ^ 567 , the Borneo states took the place of Makassar as a market for 
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ipLccs smuggled &om tbe Molueicas; and while MjJ&usAr declined in pros- 
perityj EAndjmnwn and other Borneo pom became richer. The Engliah East 
India Company set up a trading surion in Bandjermasin in itde, though dis- 
agreemenu with the ruler led to their expubion in 1707. Dufiag the eigh¬ 
teenth centuryp the Dutch strengthened thtir influence. By sometunes using 
force, and by often pbying off one sultan against anotherp they gained power 
in western and southern Bomco. Even so, they were unable to maintain a 
monopoly of trade, and in 1790 they withdrew from Borneo almost com¬ 
pletely: they still had a fort at Tatas+ on the southern coast* but that was alL 
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Malaya and Sumatra 


The faJl of Malacca id ihc Portuguese in 1511 was followed by the dissolution 
of the Mabccan empire. After this, no one Malay mler was able to dominate 
the peninsula and much of Sumatra as the descendants of Parameswara had 
done for a hundred years, Imteadk die ruling princes in this area* like those 
in java in the sunc period, disputed and fought among themselves, with no 
permanent advantage to any. 


The Tripartite Struggle 

The weakness which the lultan of Malacca had shown when he lost hii 
capital to the Portuguese encouraged nders of subordinate states to try to 
assert their independence. Ixi addition a new Muslim pow^cr arose to rival the 
Malaccan dynasty. This was the kingdom of A^cfai or is it often called 
Achiii, in north Sumatra, Atjeh had in this period a line of able and ruthless 
monarchs^ quick to take advantage of the situation presented by Malaccan 
wcaknosi; and so a threefold struggle began. The former rulers of Malacca 
and the rulers of A^cfa contested for leadership of the Muslim states and 
both wanted to expel the Portuguese, The struggle went on for over a him- 
died yean; ai a rule each of the three contestants was fighting the other two 
at onccp though there were brief periods when two of them combined against 
the third. 


The Jokare Sultimaie 

Sultan Mahmud still after 1511 claimed to be ruler of Malacca, but he had 
to find a new capital^ eventually the dynasty settled in Johore, and it may 
therefore converuentiy be referred to as the Johore dynasty^i Mahmud carriid 
on war against the Portuguese, with little success* and his death in 1518 
Caused a fiirtber disintegration of his empire, for one of his Muraflar, 
became independent sultan of Perak, while anothett Ala ud-din, ruled 
johoTC and what remamed of the empire. Ala ud-din (15^8-64) carried Ofl 
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the war ag^mit the Portuguese for K>mc years; but then fear of the risiiig 
power of Ageh causcxl him to make peace with the Europeans in t 


The Rix rntJ Dfclin^ cf A^th 

Ageh was an expanding power. Taking advantage of the weakness of Johorc 
and Its absorption in the w'ar with the Pociuguee, A^ch conquered the 
ncighbouiing stares of Pedir and Pasci in north Sumatra^ which had been 
dq>cii{lcQt on Malacca. These states were important for their export of pepper 
and Atjch now became a prosperous commcrckl state, trading with Gujerat 
and with China. The sultans of Atjeh aimed at gaining for themselves the 
position formerly occupied by the Malaccan sultans as controUers of the 
Straits; and they also were ardent Muslims. For both these reasons they 
made several attacks on Portuguese Malacca, though without lucccs^ Sultan 
AlaVd^din Ri^ayat Shah (i5j7-6fl) also captured the port of DcIIt in north 
Sumatra. Alarmed by Aqch's pretennons, the rival Malay rulers allied to¬ 
gether against her; and in 1540 Johorcp Perak and Siak together defeated 
Atjeh in a big naval bartle^ 

This luccess revived Johore*^! dreams of regaining MalacPtt and in ijjt 
Ab'ud-din ofjohore b^eged the place for thret months. Meanw^bile A^^ 
recovered from the setba^ of 1540. Its sultan strengthened his forc« by 
obtaming arms and amilcrytnen from Turkey, and in 1564 attacked Johore 
and took its sulcan prisoner, ia consequence, when be again attacked Malacca 
in 156ft, Johore aid^ the Portuguese in defeating him. So im57i Atjeh over¬ 
ran Pei^, ruled by a member of the Johore family, and made it a vassal 
Hate. Yet ten years later, in isfl6, Johore and A^eh were co-operating in an 
attack on the Portuguese. 

Sultan Iskandar Shah of A^ch (1607^36), also known as Meukuta Akm, 
continued the policy of expansion. He gained control of further lemlorics 
in Sumatra^ a^ brought some of the states in the peninsula under hb 
domination He enforced Ai^eh^s surerainty over Perak, in idift Pahang be¬ 
came his vassal, and in i6ig Kedah did the same. The rukrs ofjohore were 
now willing to accept any aid that they could fmd against Atjeh The Dutch 
had reached the arcUpel^o, and in 1606 Johore operated with them against 
b(^ Agch and Malacca; but in revenge Sultan Meukuta Alam attacked 
Johore and took Sultan Ak^ud-din (1597-1613) prisoner. 

Meukuta Alamos death in i6j6 marked the of Aejeh's period of ex¬ 
pansion. No successor of similar ability appeared; and from 1641 onwards a 
line of queens ruled the state. Soon A'qeh lost its empire in rhe peninsula and 
most of its subject states in Sumatra- 
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Dutih Intffifcnthfj 

TLc Dutch were now aimiiig xi cstublishiiig themselves in Malacca, and 
when they attacked the place in 1640-41, Sultan Abdul Jalii of Johorc 
(1623-77) supported them* If+ as is likely^ the sultan hoped that the Dutch 
would eotnist Malacca to his keepings he was dbappoinied: they kept it 
themselves. HowcvcTp he was recognized by the Dutch as overlord of the 
Malay peninsula and of the east Sumatra states of Siak, Kainpar and bidragiri, 
and of the Riau Islands. 

The Dutch were bitef cried in the tb ore for which Perak in particular war 
famouSp and in their usual fashion they used force to gain a monopoly of its 
export. A^h was now too w^ to resist, and by a series of treaties allowed 
the Dutch to control Perak's tin trade; the Dutch also made agreements 
about dn with the ruler of Kedah in 1642. 


E>id of tkt Malawian Dynajfy 

The decline of the power of Atjch should have enabled Johore to regain a 
dominant position; hut Abdul Jalil engaged in a war with the Sumamn 
state of Djambi over a dispute about a marriage between his son and a 
Djambi princessp and in 1673 the Djambi forces racked his capital. When he 
died four years latctp hii successor, Sultan Ibrahim (t 677 *®s)i continued the 
war with the aid of Bugis mercenaries who sacked Djambi in The last 
sultan of the dynasty was [brahim’s son, Mahmud, who was murdered in 
16^. This ended the Malaccan royal house in Johore. The chief mmisteri 
Abdul Jalil Ri'ayat Shah, btsame sultan; but as a usurpei he could not 
comnund the loyalty of other Mabys of influence^ and in 1717 Rjja Kechd, 
ruler of the dependent state of Si^ seized the throne. Raja Kechil was 
aided by a Bugis leader, Daeng Parani, with whom be quarrelled; and b 
1722 the Bugis drove him out and put the son of the usurper Abdul Jalil on 
the throne of Johore as Sultan Suleiman (j712"6o) i. 


The Bugis 

From rhi< dme the Bugis played a m^or part b the ad^rs of the Malay 
States. They came from Celebes. A race of adventurous seamen and wamorv 
they had learnt the use of fircanns from the Portuguese, They had played a 
proirdncnt pan b the trade of the eastern archipelago, and bad also often 
taken employment as mctcaiary soldiers: thus rh^ had served the Dut^ 
b the wan against Mataram. The Dutch conquiat of Makassar and the 
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general clumprion of cht life of the eaficm archipelago shrough the economic 
poli<y of the Dutch, deprived them of many opporfunicics for peaceful rradCp 
and they jnerea^LngLy took to piracy. Some of them settled at river mouths 
in Surnatra and ihe Malay penimula and from these bases attacked merchant 
shipping; some of them aided Sultan Ibrahim of Johor e in attacking Djamhi 
in i^Tp; and in general they sold their rwords to whoever would pay them 
in the Ltitctnedne wars which were going on at the dme- In Johorcp Daeng 
Paranj and his four brothers, having put Sultan Suleirrun on the throne^ 
demanded and obtained their reward in the appciniment of one of the 
brothers as Yam-tuan Muda or deputy king; and in this capacity Daeng 
Marewah really ruled the slate and the sultan was only a figurehead. 


Bugi$ Cofl^nes/i m ih^ Pniimulu 

Using the Johore kingdom as their base, the brothers established thdr power 
in Kedah by taking part in a struggle for the throne between two claimants: 
though Daeng Parani was killed in 1723+ the Bugis won the war and Kedah 
fell under their domination. Daeng Marewah then attacked Perak and con¬ 
quered iCp and another brother^ Daeng Chelak> who succeeded Daeng 
Marewah as Yam-Euan Muda of Johore when the latter diedp established his 
own soUp Raja Lumu^ as sultan of Selangor. 


Thf Btigis-Dutih IVar 

Sultan Suleiman wanted to &ee himself &Dm Bugis control and he sought 
help from the Dutclu to whom he promised his Sumatran dependency of 
Siak and a monopoly of tin exports &om his dominions. The Dutch cook 
possession of Siak in 1755^ and war between them and the Bugis ensued. 
After two years of war, during which the Bugis unsiicce$sfuliy attacked 
Malacca, peace was made in ]758t the Bugis leaders agreehig to confirm the 
tin monopoly granted 10 the Dutch by the sultan^ Sultan Suldman^s bid 
for fieedomt however* was a failure* and when he died in 1760 the BugU 
killed his successor and totalled an mhnt prince as sultan, so that Daeng 
Kemboja, son of the dead Daeng Parani, ruled as regenu 
Daeng Kemboja had the aid of his nephew. Raja Haji, who had had wide 
experience of warfare in Borneo as well as in Malaya and Sumarra. iUJa Haji 
re^-established Johorc's authority as overlord of [^mbi and bidragiri; and 
when Daeng Kemboja died in 1777, Raja Haji succeeded him as deputy king 
in Johore. He came into coadict with t^ Duteb^ however. The Netherlands 
were at war with Great Britaiu from 17S0 to 17^4 and the Dutch therefore 
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capturcdi any British ship* that they could: when they look a British ship off 
Rku, R^ja Haji demanded a dwe of ihe plunder, and when this was refused 
he made war. The Bugb, in 1782^ raided Dutch stadons in ihe Malacca 
Strain, and after the failure of a Dutch attach on Riau in 17II3, Raja Haji in 
1784 besieged Malacca: but the arrival of a Dutch fleet frustrated his plans, 
and he himself was killed in ihe fighting. The Dutch drove the Hugis ffoni 
Selangor and from Riau; and the Bugis thereupon made peace. A treaty was 
made between the Dutch, the Sultan Mahmud of Jobore, and the Bugis* 
under which the sultan surrendered his territories to the Dutch and agreed 
to rule ai their vassal- After further fighting, the Bugts sultan of Selangor, 
Ibrahim, who waa a son of Raja Lumu, also made bis peace with the Dutch 
and, v^hile regaining his kingdom., accepted their suaerainty. 

Sultan Mahmud ofJohore died in iSio. At the tune of his dcathp hii eldest 
son, Tengku Husseint w'as absents and the Bugis deputy king installed a 
younger son, A bdur-Rahman, as the new sultan. 

The general cflect of the Bugis activitie was to complete the disini^tion 
of the empire of JohofC- The johore sulum had lost almost all control in 
Sumatra* and on the peninsula he held little territory outside the lands 
constituting Johore of today. B ut he still lul^ the Riau islands. 

Tifne Cluirt 

1511 Portuguese capture of Malacca 
1371 Manila founded by Spaniards 
1600 English !^t India Company formed 
1602 Dutch East India Company formed 
Kioj French East India Company formed 
1^19 Foundation of Bauria 
Kiaj Massacre of Amboyna 
1641 Dutch capture of Malacca 
1667 Dutch capture of Makassar 
Bugis activity in Malaya 
1685 French Treaty with AyutWa 
1699 End of the Malaccan dynasty 

exercises 

I. Dewibf the gf the Partugiwc to nohhih thdi mfluci«:= m Sou**Ejjt 

Alia after the cont|iicst of Malacca. 
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Explab wlijr the Portuguese to rcuin chEfir p«itioji b the uchipebgo. 

3+ Gr?e an account of the dfom of the Spaniards to cstabliili thdf mHuener b be 
Spice lilani^L 

4 - Write a brief account of the history of Spanish eoltmisadoD of the PhUippbe 
Iilancb in the sbaecnb and tevcnceenih centuries. 

5. Give an account of the relarions between the Spaniardi and the Chinese in the 
Phihppincs b the sixteenth and seventeenth costurict. 

6. Describe the ccnunerdal poJky of Ac Dutch b South-East Asia in the seven- 
i«fiA cenmry and iti etfect on the life of Ac people. 

7r Write a Aoet account of Firench activities in Ayythia b Ac sevenleenA century. 

B. Describe Ac rivalry b^eoj Ac Dutch and the Er^liA East India Compqnies 
b SouA-^Eait Asia during the leventcenA rentwy. 

9 - Show Ae cxiait of Enropean bfluaiee b SouA-East Asb by Ae end of Ac 
icventecnA centwy. 

10, Give an account of the catear of SuJtin Aguag of Mataram. 

ir. Dooihe Ac gmwA of Dnmh mfluaicc in Maoram in the levcnteenA and 
eightecoA centuria. 

12, Give «n aeeo^i of Duidi policy towards the OiinMe in Java in the eiihteeiiih 
century^ and its roruequences, 

ij- Ocicnhe Ac rise and fall of the power of A^h in Ac sixteefiA and sevenieenA 
centuries. 

14 ^ Give an account of Ae ac&vitks of Ac Bugh b Malaya in Ac dghteeuA century 
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The Renewal of the Struggle 
between Burnians and Thai 


Thai Isolation 

After the frustration m i6SS of the French attempt to domioaTe Ayuthia, 
that country entered a period of ddiberare isolatJon. Misttmt of fordgnefs 
was strong, and foreign tradersK especially frotn the West, were not welcome, 
tn the succeeding years, Ayuthia underwent a period of relative peace, 
broken by little more than the contesis among rival princo for the throne 
which were normal in auidcraric monarchies. Extemai rclarians were un- 
cventftilp except that the period saw the beginnings of a long contest with 
the Vietnamese for control over the Mekong areat when in 1714 die king 
of Cambodia was deposed by his uncle, who had Vietnamese supporti^ the 
Thai government tried to reinstate lump though they did not succe^ in this 
aim. 


Isolation 

In Burma, loOp a period of relative isolation was expcncnced. bi itSlJ the 
capital was once more established at the diy of Ava^ in the centre of the 
country, remote from the w and from foreign mflucnces. Foreigna^ were 
now not very welcome, and the country was little affected by them. Dutch^ 
English and French East India Companies made nor very successful efforts to 
trade with Burma. But these contacts were of little interest to die Burmese 
government, which was &r more concerned with rdationi with China. 


Sino-Burmise Trouhl^i 

When in China the Ming dynasty (i36S-i<i44) ™ overthrown by the 
Manchu dynasty (]644-i9r2)s the Emperor Yung-li coot refuge in Yunnan; 
but in 165S the Manchu drove him out and he went to Burma- Ban^ of his 
supporters roaincd the country on both sides of the border, committing out¬ 
rages against the inhabitantSp and so much disorder prevailed that in i6di 
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King Pindalr(i64MJi) was dcpwd by his diigusicd people in favour of bis 
btoiher Pyc (1661-71). Pye, however, was feeble and whm in 1662 

the Manchu forces, determined to Hop the disordcfi on the frontier, entered 
Burma and demanded the suixendei of Yung-li, Pyc gave way+ Y ung-fi was 
taken to Ymman and there was caccitted. The Burmese kings thus showed 
that they codd not protect their own people against Chinese bandits or 
Chinese armies. 

Mott 

The weakness revealed by Pindalc and Pyc was shown abo by their soccessort. 
Control over outlying ptovinces was lost: Chietigtnai snccessfiilly tevoited 
in 1727 and was thereafter ruled by a prince from Luang Prabang, and m. die 
north-west the armies of the state of ManJpiir, formerly tributary to Barma^ 
not only annexed parts of Biirtna^ territory but also carried out plundering 
raids as far as the city of Ava itself. The decline in the government's authority 
enconraged the Mons to rise once more. In 174O they threw off the authority 
of the Bumtans, which had already become limited to the towns and 
villages on the banks of the Irrawaddy river, and installed a king of thek 
own at their old capital, Pegu. The whole of the Irrawaddy delta and the 
country as far north as Promc and Toungoo were brought under Mon nilet 
and the Mom were able to raid upper Burma as well, in 1732 they captured 
the dry of Ava and deposed King Mahadanamayaza Dipad (1733-sa)* 

Alaungpaya 

The Mons lacked a competent leader^ and in contrast to the Burmans their 
numhcn were small. They could not maintain control over all Burmip and 
in partLcular they failed to enforce submisdon oti the village of Moksobomyo, 
now known as Shwebo, north-west of Ava. There a Burmese leader named 
Alaungpaya, who clarmed desecni 60m the old royal house of Pagan, set 
hiimeif up as king. Mon efforts to subdue him Eiiled, and so he gained 
suppon. In T753 he captured Ava (com the Mom and then extended his 
authority over the iurrounding dutrim where the Burmese population wet 
corned him as a saviour firein Mon attacks. In 1755 he moved south and 
having more dun once defeated the Mon armies he occupied the town of 
Dagon, the city of the ^mous Golden Dagon temple. He renamed the town 
*Rangooo^ meaning ^che end of war\ though in fact the war was nor yet 
over. From Rangoon be moved against the port of Syriam and after a year s 
siege stormed the town. As some french ships in the harbour had aided the 
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Mohs, he beheajdcil the ships' officers ind compeUed their men to serve in 
his army as gimners: the acquisitiDn of effident artillerymen was a great 
arset to the Butmans and was the basis of their power for the next half¬ 


century, 

Syiiam ceased to be a place of inipottancc. [t was replaced as Burma's 
prindpaJ port by Rangoon; and European attempts to trade in Biirma 
practically ceased. 

Pegu, ic Mon capioJ. fell to Alaungpya in Apart from one or two 
minor risings^ this was the end of Mon nationahsm for nearly seventy years. 
The reconquest of the Mon country had been accompanied by much blood- 
shcch and the Lrrawaddy delta thus suffered a further loss of populadon, 
comparable to that of the earlier pcfiodi of war, from which it did not re¬ 
cover for a hundred years. The Mom were in consequence too few to give 
any serious trouble. 


Rftttuted Conjlict 

Aiaungpaya overran Manipur and in 1759 occupied its capital. He then 
turned against Aynthiat hoping by conquering the Thai to obtain slaves 
with whom to repopnlatc die devastated areas of lower Burmar He toot his 
army through Tenasserim and began a siege of the oty of Ayuthia in 1760; 
but the Thai held firm, the approach of the rainy season made it impossible 
to carry on the attach, Aiaungpaya himself was wounded; and so hii army 
had to fctreai. He himself died before he reached his own land^ 


Ahmngpayas Achievmenf 

In hii short rcLgn of seven years from the capture of Ava, Aiaungpaya had 
reunited Burmap had restored to the Bunnans their dominant place in the 
countryp and bad eSEabliifaed a dynasty which was to last a hundred and 
thirty years. He Eiilcd, however, to make satisfretofy providoo for the 
succession to the throne and* as happened in many other kingdoms, the 
death of a king usually produced a struggle for the siMcssion which 
weakened the whole state. This happened when AUungpaya himself died^ 
his eldest son, Naungdawgyi, had to overcome both his brother and his 
tmclc. 

Fall Ayuikid 

Naungdawgyi^s rdgn waa briefp and on hb death he was sue- 
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cccdiJ by the broihcr whom he M earlier defaced: this was King 
Rsinhynshm (1763^7^), Hsinbyushin's reign was marked by a respmpdon of 
war with Ayuthia and by war with China and Manipur, [n 1764, he advanced 
through the Shan staicj and took Chiengmai. Wishing to guard hiS flank 
during his advance southwarcUi be subdued Luang Prahang and made an 
alliance with Vientiane, tn 1766 he racked the dty of Ayuthia, and ihii time, 
after a long siege, the city fell in 17^7. The Burmans destroyed the dry and 
carried off much booty and many slaves. Ayuchia never regained its impor¬ 
tance. But the Thai would not subimi to Burmese rule, and a half-ChlncK 
officer, Paya Taksin, raised aji army and set himself op as king. Burma was 
DOW distracted by war with China, and so Taksin had the opportunity to 
build up an effective resistance force. 


Sino-Burmtsc Wdr 

The trouble betwexa Burma and China arose fcom complaints by Chinese 
merchants of ill-txatmcni by Burmese oHicials and also from Burmese de^ 
mands for tribute from Shan chic6 whom the Chinese regarded as their 
dependants. The Manchu Emperor Ch1«i-lting [mS-^) was not the man 
to tolerate such happenings, and from 1766 to 177O Chinese armies invaded 
Burma! in 176S they even came within thirty miles of Ava. The Erench 
gunners were the saving of Burma, however, and bt 1770 the Chinese gave 
up the profitless struggle and made peace. In the same year Burmese force* 
again invaded Manipur and put a eew nJer on its throne. 


paya Tahsttt 

Meanwhile the kingdom of Ayuthia had disiniegrated: provindal govcmofi 
set themselves up as independent rulers and orderly govermnent cased* A 
long and bitter struggle ensued before Taksin could reunite the countryp but 
in the end he succeeded. As early as 176S he took Ayuthiafc but be made 
Bangkok the apiial of the kingdom. In 1775 he took Chiengmaj; and by 
the time that Hsinbyushin died in I776p Taksin had driven the Burmese 
aru^ies from all Ayuthia and from Cbicngina!, though the Buemans sdll held 
the Tenasserim axca. Taksin also intervened in Cambodia and placed tui oViTi 
nominee on the throne there; he conquered Vientiane and exacted homage 
from Luang Prabang; be began to revive Thai suxcrainiy over the northern 
pan of the Malay peninsula. 


THE HENEWAL OF THi STIlUGO];^ lUlMANS AfCD THAI 


TAf Chiikn Dynasty 

Blit Piya Tilisin btcrni^ insaiie, AnA in 1712 lie wis dcpKHcd. Gcrncnl Cliakri^ 
who Lad played a pratiuncnE part m die warSp dim became King of Thailand 
a£ Rama Ip and so founded die dynasty which still feigm. 

The war with Burma dragged on. In lySj the Bumlcle forces again tarried 
out a larg£> 4 ca]e invanpiip but the Thai amues under Rama ] were too strong 
for them and the attempt failcfL Alter thisp raids and countcr-^ds were 
fite<]iicntp but neither kingdom was in a position to overcome the other, and 
chough war&re continued into the ninctemth emtury, it was on a minor 
scale. Peace wai not fonnaUy madct hut the struggle gradually petered out» 
as had happened with the earlier struggle a hundred and more years earlier. 

Bum^ie ln(eTvatticn in Arakan and Assam 

The Thai, in preference to attacking Burma, turned their attendon to die 
Mekong area^ where they renewed the contest with Vietnam for control 
Over Cambodia and the Lao lands. The BunnanJ turned thsi attention west¬ 
wards. In [784-35, King Bodawpap (1781-1&19) conquered the indepen¬ 
dent kingdom of Arakan, along the coast of die Bay of Bengal, which had 
fallen into disorder owing to disputes about the succession. The Arakanesc 
did not accept Burmtse rdc willingly* however, and rebcUion was frequenL 
Bodawpaya also interfered in Assam: in 1812 he setded a quarrel over the 
succession to the throne of his tributary state of Manipiir and acquired an 
extemion of territory at Manipur’s expense* and using Manipur as a base be 
imervened in the kingdom of Assam. His successor* Bagyidaw (1819-37). 
carried on die interference in Assam and also threatened the neighhouring 
^Cc of Cachar+ These events alarmed the English East India Company, 
which feared that the Burmans would attack company s territory next. In 
Arakan as well, condicts occurred on the border when tebeh fled from dut 
Country Into the company's territory and operated againsc the Burmans 
from there. Burmese ofSciib demanded their surTcndcf and at times used 
force. Clashes thus occurred between Burmese and company s troops. 


Results of the Tkai-Bnrmesc J44rr 

The ouioome of the long period of wan was that T h a iland p having been 
<^onquered by the Burmans, recovered her independence^ Not only was Thai 
regained, but Thai power was esttended over Chiengmai^ Vientiane, 
Luang Prabang, Cambodia, and the north of the Malay peniiuiila. Burnii 
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ificr early tuocsscs sufi^red ikfcat aad lost all hope of holding Chietigmai; 
but Burma held Tenasserim and gained Arakan and Assam. 

The general situation of Burma in the early nineteenth (^tnry thus was 
that the country, having ceased to ejcpand eastwards, was expanding west¬ 
wards towards the hnglish East India Company's lerriiDcies, A collision was 
inevitable. 
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Pal«e at Atnarapura, with the White Elcph; 
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The Decline of Lan Chang 


Souligna Vongsa 

King Nokeo KouToanc {1591-96) rc-^tabLUhH the uidepctidcnce of T-an 
Chang after the Burmese iiivanoiu, and exacted homage from the small 
neighbouring state of Xietig Khouang. Hii succcsiful rdgn was followcdp 
however^ by a period of disordetp in which cemtests for the succestion to the 
throne occurred time after dmc. At last, in 1637, a prince named Souligna 
Vongsa forced his elder brother, Som Pou, to flee to Vietnam, and gained 
the throne. Souligna Vongsa ruled for the next fifty-scvcti years with firm¬ 
ness and justice. The kingdom prospered in hii Ctme and remained at peace 
except for a conHict with Xieng Khouang: the refusal of the king ofthar 
state to give SouLigna Vongsa his daughter in marriage in 1651 led to war. 
In 1632 die Lan Chang forces occupied Xieng Khouang and compeUed the 
king to submit. 


Sai Ofig Hua 

Souligna Vongsa's death in 1694 was the signal for another struggle for the 
succession. His heirs were two grandsons who were too young to rule, and 
one of his ministeiSp named Tian Tab, tisnrped the throne. Tian Tab was 
murdered in 1700 and again confusion ensued. This fituadon gave an oppor- 
nmity to Sai Ong Hiie^ son of Sum Pou who had lost tbe contest for the 
throne in j6j7. Sai Ong Hue secured Vietnamese support on condinon of 
recognizing Vietnam as his overlord; he abo had help from Xi«ig Kbouang; 
he was thus able to capture Vientiane and set himself on the throne. 


Pariithn of Lan Chang 

Souligna Vongsa^s two grandsons took reftige in the north of tbe kingdom. 
There they gathered forces and in 1707 they drove Sai Ong Hue*f troops 
from Luang Prabang. One of the two princes proclaimed himself king of 
Luang Prabang, with the designation of King KiBarat (1707-26), Btsido 
thus losing the north of the kingdom^ Sai Ol^ Hue was unable to bold the 
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south: there hij brother^ Ouo Soi Sisamout^ became bidqjcndent ruler of 
Clumpassac (171J.-37). Thus Lan Chang feU apart into three separaic 
stat^, Luang Prshang in the norih^ VieniiMie in the centre, and Chatnpassac 
in the south. 

Lan Chang had been an extensive and powerful kingdom, but the thiee 
successor states were individually small and weakr Their rulers, tcOp regarded 
one another with suspicion^ and failed to co-operatc. It is therefore not 
surprising that they became the prey of more powerful neighbours. Both 
Vietnam and Thailand cast covetous eyes on the Mekong rallry kbigdoms; 
and so did the Burmans. 


inietveniion 

King [nta Som of Luang Prabang (1727-76) tried 10 streng^n his posidoti 
by securing Chinese patronage. In 1729 and in 1714 he sent embassies 10 
Peking; but though ^endly lelatioru were thus i^tablished, they were of 
little help. The Trinh nJen of north Vietnam were now thinking of ex¬ 
panding into the Mekong valley, and in 1750 they claimed tHbuie from 
Luang Prabang; they sent an army to enforce their daim^ and tnta Som had 
to resist this attack without any aid from China. Fortunately for him, 
internal troubles in Vietnam caused the Vietnamese to withdrawn 
The kingdom of VienCianc also had trouble with the Vietnamese. The 
conflict arose over rival claims on Xieng Khotiang. This state had long paid 
tribute to both Lan Chang and Vietnam, and now Vieinianc claimed tribute 
as the successor to Lan Chang. King Ong Lor^ of Vientiane (17^5-60) used 
force to support his claims and took King Chom Pou of Xieng Khouang 
captive: the Viemamese then intervened and in 1760 Chom Pou was re¬ 
leased, though he thereafter paid tribute to Victitiane regularlyK xs well as 
paying it to Vietnan^. 


Bwemcjc W&f 

Still more serious were the troubles arising from the wars between Bunrtans 
and Thai. The Burin«c armies invading Ayuihia wanted to protect their 
flank as they advanced^ and therefore demanded the submission or the 
alliance of the states in the Mekong valley. Vientiane and Luang Prabang 
invahably took opposing sides: Vientiane accepted a Burmese alliance while 
Luang Prabang supported the Thai. So Kbg Ong Long of Vienrianc sup¬ 
ported Alaungpaya's forces when they attacked Ayuthia, and lota Som of 
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Liung ?nhtng defied the Burmese king. The result was that Luang Prabang 
was overrun by the Burmese forces, and chough King Inta Som tried lo re¬ 
gain his independence and in 1771 attacked Burma's ally, Vientiane, he was 
soon defeated by the forces of King Hsinbyushjn, 


Loss cf Vientiane*! Indepetidetice 

Paya Takiin was now making his successful resistance againsc the BurmanSp 
and in t774 King Inta Som made an alliance with him. King Ong Boun of 
ViencLanc (]7$o-4i)^ on the other handp still dung co the alliance wnth Burmap 
and in 177S the Th^ attacked him and drove him out of his kingdom^ Later 
Ong Bounds ion* Chao Nan (1782-92), was installed ai a dependent king 
under Thai suzerainty. The Thai position in the Mekong valley w^as now so 
strong that Luang Prabang could no longer exercise any freedom of action 
and its kings were in reality also dependants of Thailand, 


Ch£>u 

Ntiiher Vientiane nor Luang Prabang w^elcomed Thai suzerainty, [n 1S17 
King Chao Anou of Vientiane (iloj“28) suppressed a rising of the hill 
people, known to the Lao as *Klia' or 'slaves*, in Champassac, and secured 
Thai recognition of his son, Chao Ngo, as ruler of Champasuc under Thai 
suzerainty. Having thus increased his strength^ he sent tribute 10 Vietnam in 
the hope of gaining support from its emperor, though nothing came of rhis. 
Then, in 1S26, misled by a false rumour of war between the Thai and the 
British, he invaded Thailand, His forces came within three days' march of 
Bangkok^ but the Thai recovered from their initial surprise^ in 1827 Chao 
Anou's forces were driven across the Mekong and the Thai occupied the city 
of Vientiane, This was the end of the Vientiane kmgdomt the Vietnamese 
seized pam of the province of Kbammouaiie+ and the remainder of the king- 
dom was brought directly under Thai rule. The Thai to a great extent 
depopulated the area by removing thousands of the inhabitants to parts of 
Thailand which had been devastated in the Burmese wars. 

Chao Anou appealed for help to Vietnam and was given a small measure 
of support with which he was able to re-^mter the city of Vientiane- The Thai 
soon drove him out once more and he took refuge in Xieng Khouaiig. But 
King Chao Noi of Xieng Khouang surrendered him to the Tirai in 1831, and 
be died in captivity in Bangkok in 1835+ 
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Fall of Xleng Khauang 

The VicQumeic empetor regArderd himself is the siizerain of both VicDtknc 
and Xietig Koiiang: lo punish Chao Noi for hii snrrendcf of Chao Anou 
Eo ihc Thai, a Vietnamese army entered Xieng Khouang:, Chao Noi was 
taken to Hue and there pnblidy executed, and Xieng Khouang was then ad¬ 
ministered as part of Vietnam, under the name of the province of Tran 
Ninh. 

Tim Su^ttamty fli^er Lsumg Prahang 

Luang Prabang, loo, would have hked to throw oifThai contipL Though 
King Mantha Thomadi (1817-36) refused more than one suggestion from 
Chao Anou to join him against Thailand, yet in 1831 and [ 835 he sought 
ViemamV protectioD and sent tribute to Hue^ hut the Vietnamese, though 
they accepted his tribute, were unwilling to incur unnecessary trouble with 
the Thai and they therefore gave him no help. Luang Prabang thus con¬ 
tinued to be a dependency of Thailand. As the Thai did not inierfcre very 
much in the day-to-day governing of the state, Luang Prabang fared better 
than Vientiane wbicb had ceased to be a state at alL 

Pcsitipn of Xifng Khouaitg 

Xieng Khouang, toOn achieved a luniicd degree of independence. The Thai 
tndted revolts against Vietnamese rule, and in {855 the government of 
Vietnam decided to pdfy the people by installing is govemor a prince 
Jumed Chao Pho, son of Chao Noi who had been executed twenty years 
earlier. King Tiaotha Koumane of Luang Prabang (1851-69) argued tbat 
Xieng Khouang was once more a separate sUtc and that he was theiefbie 
entitled to tribute as the successor to the ancient kings of Lan Chang. The 
upshot was that Xieng Khouiog paid tribute to both Luang Prabang and 
Vietnam. 
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The Unification of Vietnam 


DiviJ^d Vietmm 

For a hundred years ifter ihe Vietnamese kingdom was divided, in *673, 
peace prevailed bcn^'pcn the two parts- In the north the Trinh £iniiiy ruled 
Tongking in tic name of the Lc dynasty^ and irk the south the Nguyen 
family ruled Cochin-ChuLa as kings. The Nguyen hoped to regularize their 
position by sending tribute to China and securing fecognidon as vassal kings 
under the Chinese £niperor» but the Chinese still regarded the Le dynasty as 
die lawful nilcrs of all Victnanip and therefore these advances were rejected* 
The Trinh devoted their attendon to improving the administrarion of 
Tongking and they limited their foreign activttks to occadonaJ attempts to 
impose their authority over the area west of the Annamite Chairu The 
Ngnyent in Cochin-China, were engaged in expansion southwards along 
the cxwul plain and into the Mekong delta* 


The SoHihit^ards Expamim^ 

The ancient kingdom of Champa was finally suppressed by the Nguyen in 
1720^ when the Last nominal king of the Chams fled with many ofhis people 
to Cambodia, where their descendants sdll live. By stages the Nguyen also 
gained control over much territory that had formerly been parr of Cambodia. 
Military colonies were formed in lands beyoud the Victnamoe frontier^ 
redred soldiers and prisoners being sent to dwell in them; and when a colony 
had become well established, it was incorporated into the Cochin-China 
kuigdom. War with Cambodiap and a contest with Ayuthia which also 
sought to gain Cambodian lands, tx:ciijTed frequently^ and by the nuddJe of 
the eighteenth century Cambodia had lost all the lands of the Mekong delta 
now included in southern Vietnam. 

The Tayson Rebellion 

In i 7 iSi 5 Nguyen l^hnc Khoat (173^^5) ^f CochhHChma died without leav¬ 
ing an adult heir, A regency was set up which proved incapable of controlling 
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THE UNIFICATION OF VIETNAM 


the itaie; and in i 77 Si in the district of Tayson in the hiJli of the Aniuiiutc 
Chain, three brothers begin a rcb^ion, ThcLr ninics were Nguyen Van 
NhaCr Nguyen Van Ln^ and Nguyen Van Hiic* but ^Nguyen" was not their 
origins] name and they were not members of the riding Emiily: they adopted 
this name because it woidd lend authority to their movement. The Tayson 
rebels prospered, and the Trinh from Tongking seized the opportutiity 
presented by the collapse of government to try to conquer Ccchin-^hitia 
under the pretext of aiding the Nguyen. They occupied Hue, the Cochbi- 
China capital, in 1775 but were then halted by the Tayson under Van Nhac. 
In the sou th. Van Lu took the city of Saigon in 1776, and though the Nguyen 
regained it for a short time, the Tayson took it once more in J777- 
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THfi MMtFICATION Of VIKTUXM 


Fall of tht Trinh 

The Tayson btothm then actacked the Trinh. In 1786 they drove (hem from 
Hue and invaded Tongking itrelf. fly the end of the Trinh were utterly 

crushed, and (he iast of die Le dynasty in whose name they had ruled. Le 
Man Hoang De {17*6-1*04). fl«l to China. Van Nhac was then proclaimed 
emperor of Annam, ruling the central part of the country, while Van Hue 
ruled Tongking and Van Lu ruled the south. 

Nguyen Anh 

A member of the Nguyen family. Nguyen Anh. had meanwhile taken re- 
ftp in the swamps of the Ca Mau peninsula, in the ftr south and. when 
driven from them, in the islands off the coast. One of his tuppoiters. Do 
Thanh Nhon, raised an army and it was by his efforts that Saigon was re- 
g^cd by the Nguyen for a brief spell in 1777, Do Thanh Nhon was even 
able to intervene with success in the affairs of Cambodia. Nguyen Anh's 
prospects in the south seemed good but, apparently out of jealousy, he 
caused Do Thanh Nhon to be murdered. The latter’s army naturally deserted 
the Nguyen cause, and (hough in 178a the Nguyen forces once more took 
Saigon, they suffered a lenous defeat at the hands of the Tayson in the 
next year. 


de Bthaine 

Nguyen Anh gained the friendship of a French missionary. Bishop Pigneau 
de Bchaine, who resolved to seek French aid for the prince. In 1787 Pigneau 
arrived in France with Nguyen Anh’s son, Canb. and proposed to the 
French government that a military expedition be sent to Vietnam to repress 
the Tayson brothen. For both religtoui and commercial reasons, the French 
government were not unftvourablc. In November 1787 a treaty was signed, 
whereby France was to provide mUitary aid in return for a monopoly of 
external trade and the cession of the Island known as Pulo Condore off the 

mouth of the Mekong, and further territory at the port of Tourane in central 
Vietnam. 

nc French government were bankrupt, however, and they left the task 
of casing out their obligation to the governor of the French establishments 
m In^a; but they privately told him that he need not take any action if it 
seemed better not to. The governor was not interested in Vietnam, and when 
PigHMu r«chcd Pondicherry in 1788 he received no offidal help. The out¬ 
break of the French Revolution in 1769 and the long years of war in Europe 
I la 
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CaiTtbodia, Latu^ and Victniain 

tlut msucd dw contribuccd to tbc frustration of pkms: nothing at 

aJl was done by the french govcrmncfnt to hrlp Nguyen Anh. Some of the 
French merchants in PondichexTy provided money, however, and 30 the 
bishop raised a few hundred volunteers and purchased four shiploads of arms, 

^guym Anh*s Victory 

The preoccupation of the Taysoti brothers in their conquest of Tongking, 
whither they had withdratvn most of their forces 6om the south, gave 
Nguyen Anh a chance to make progress in Cochin-China. In lySi he fi^Iy 
Captured Saigon. The help which soon afterwards arrived firom Pondi¬ 
cherry aided him in gaming more of the delta region- The French volunicets 
^'ere employed to train the Nguyen army, to construct foitificadons^ and 
to create a navy* Such help was of value, but Nguyen Anh was perhapi 
listed still more by the outbreak of disputes among the Tayson brothm. 
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THE UNIFICATION OF 

In 1792, Nguyen Anh was able to attack the nortli where Van Hue, the ablest 
of the brothers, had just died. Van Nhac died in the following year* and 
leadership passed to Quang Toan, Van Hue's son^ who lacked his father's 
ability. The war w^ent ofi for another ten years, till in iSoi the Nguyen 
forces took Hue and in t^z took htanoi. 

Nguyen Anh then proclaimed himself emperor of Vietnam w^ith the design 
nation of Emperor Gia Long, so indicating that he had united Vietnam from 
Gia Dinh (the region round Saigon) in the south to Thanh Long (the region 
of Hanoi) in the north. He sent an emba»y to Peking and in the following 
yean a Chinese mission brought him a seal of office, on the under¬ 
standing that tribute would be regularly paid. To the Chinese he was known 
a3 the ruler of Annam. 

Girt Long's RuU 

The period of war which Vietnam had undergone neCGsitated a period of 
reconstruction. Many important public works were therefore carried out in 
Gia Long s rei^. The irrigation and flood-control system in the Red River 
delta was repaired and improved. A road some J.joo miles long was con- 
stmcied along the coast between Hanoi and Saigon. Fortifications were built 
at strategic points. To control his far-flung dominions, Gia Long divided his 
kingdom into three pans, conresponding with their historical development, 
in the north, the region of Totlgking which the Trinh had governed formed 
one major division uJtder a viceroy; in the centre, the lands which the 
Nguyen had long comrolled formed the region of Antiam w^hich the 
emperor himself directly governed from his capital at Huci and in the south 
the lands, now known as Cochm-Ghina, which had formerly been pan of 
Cambodia, formed yet another division under 1 viceroy. Each division was 
organized into a number of provinces, of w hich there were thirteen in 
Tongking, nine in Annam, and fr^ur in Cochin-China; and each province 
was subdivided into countiesp below which were districts and villages. The 
administrative work was carried on by civil servants" officials who liad served 
the Trinh princes in Tongking were readily re-employ'ed, and to fill vacan¬ 
cies, the old system of competitive examinations was revived. Ac Hue, the 
centra] government compri^ jix ministries, for public affairs, finance, rites, 
war^ JuiHcet and public works, and the ministers in charge of these depart¬ 
ments formed the emperor 3 supreme eounciL In t S15, Gia Long issued a code 
of laws, ^wd Oil Chinese principles. By these measures, which recall Le 
Thanh Ton s work in the fifteenth century, Gia Long formed a strong state, 
with an dTectivc tcntraliaed govemiticni. 
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THE VMFFCATION OF VIETNAM 


Jif/tjioiff Persecution 

Mmy of the origiiul group of French voI iuiekts had diuppcarcd before Gia 
Loiij; s final tiiumph, owing to death, illness, or dissatisfaction with their 
conditions of service, Pigneau de Bchaitte died in 1790, and oniy four 
Frenchmen icmained with Gia Long in 1802. They were favoured by the 
emperor, and out of respect for Pigncau t memory he also coierated Christiait 
missionaries, whore worh Nourished under his government. When he died 
in 1S20, however, his son who succreded him as the Emperor Minh Mang 
(1820-41) adopted a difTcrent attitude. He was conservative in outlook: he 
miMusted foreignen; he was an adherent of the Confucian principles: and 
so he wished 10 check the spread of Christianity. In rSij he isued an order 
forbidding the entry of missionaries since ‘the perverse religion of the 
Europeans corrupts the heart of man'. Many of the officials supported his 
^licy though not all. The older generation who had known Pigncau in the 
days of Gia Long s struggle were well disposed to the missionaries, but the 
yr>unger generation favoured Minh Mang's views. In i8j.j a severe pcrsecn- 
tion of Christians began. Adherence to Chrisnanity became punishable by 
death, and churches were to be demolished. This measure caused a rebellioii 
m Cochin-China, and though the rising was soon suppressed, the emperor's 
imstnist of Christians and of foreigners was confimicd. A number of 
nuss^an« were cxecurcd. and in iBjti nearly all the ports of Vietnam were 
closed to foreign shippbg. Minh Mangi succcssot. Thieu Tri (1841-48), 
contmned to petrecuic the Vietnamese Christians but was less willing to put 
lortign mtssioniTtes to death. 


f'ww/i hunrt^cniim 

Du^ the time of both Minh Mang and Thico Tri, the French govemnicm 
made attempts to eatablish friendly rcbtions. On several ocemom envoys 
vu^e senx lo propose a comniercki treaty* but their pro|KKals were rdcciod. 
1 he pmecution of the mifsioiuriM then led to forceful action by ihc French: 
m 1^43 and again in 1845, FrenEh warships secured the release of arrested 
missioiurtB by means of threats 10 use fora; and in ig47 ihcy bombarded 
Che port of Toiinme and destroyed a number of Vietnamese naval craft, 
^oug wi out on chat occasion ensuring the safety of the missioiiary whom 
wished to tescue. Thtte events were the prelude to the disaster which 
c ictium in the rejgn of Thico Tri\ successor^ whm die French 
CDn<]ticst of Vietnam began. 
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The Thai-Vietnamese Contest for 
Cambodia 


Cambodia aftfr ) 4JJ 

After the capture of Angkor by the Thai in 143 ir Cambodia still survived 
as an independeiiE state, and though shorn of its former greatneu still occu¬ 
pied extensive territories^ It included not only Cambodia of today but also 
the Mekong delta and wide areas which are now in Thailand^ The Thai 
would have liked to keep a puppet king on the throne^ but Khmer resistance 
was strong and also Ayuthia was busy with the long contest against 
Chiengniaj and with the conflict with Malacca, Cambodia thus retained its 
indcpcndenceH though relations with Ayuchia were sdll diffioili and war 
sometinics occurred. 

When in the sixtecfith cmtiny the kingdom of Ayuthia was undergoing 
attack by Burma, Cambodia becwc involved- King Barom Racha (1566-76) 
reorganised the army and bnilt a fleet; he then sought vengeance for his 
countiy'^s past sufferings by invading Ayuthia in iS 7 ft though he achieved 
little beyond capturing many Thai whom he carried off as slaves. Hb 
lucccssort Chciiha I (1576-94)+ repealed the venture in 1587+ but was driven 
back by the Thai leader, Pra Naiet, who m retuni invaded Cambodia in 
1594. Pra NarctV forces occupied and plundered the Khmer capital, then ai 
the town of Lovek, north of the modem capiul, Phnom Penlu Many 
thousands of Khmer were deported to replace population lost during the 
Burmese wars, and a Thai garrison was left at Lovek. For a time, therefore, 
Cambodia became a dependency of Ayuthia; but thb did not last long. In 
about 1615 the CambodianSp again taking advantage of ihc war still going 
on bctw'ceti Ayuthia and Burma, drove out the Thai garrisont and Thai 
attempts to regain control failed. 

Soon afierw^ards Cambodia had a new enemy to face. The Khmef began to 
experience the efiects of the Vietnamese expaniion southwards, and from 



THE THA1-VIETNA!VI£SE CONTEST !^B CAHBOPIA 

itiis dnic; oniA'jids the hiscory of Cinibodia is Iirgcly the scary of the rivairy 
beeween Victnanicsc 2nd Thai for control over the Khmer Ijnds. 

The forniadoii of Vietnamese colonies omside the frontier of the Nguyen 
kingdom of Cochin-China and rhe subsequent incorporation of these 
colonies into Cochin-Chiru led to frequent outbreaks of war; and also the 
progress of the Vietmmese southwards enabled them to interfere in Cam* 
bodia^ domestic polirics. Cambodia snfTcredp like other kingdoms of the 
periods from frequent dtipiites about the succesnon to the throne, and rival 
candidates looked for outside help^ Thus the ruling class in Cambodia be* 
came divided into two parties^ one looking for help from Vietnam and the 
other looking for help from the Thai ; and both Victnajiicse and Thai ex¬ 
pected sonic reium, in the form of cessions of trmiory, for their aid. 

Chinese Inrrnsi&n 

A further complieatiQn was the anival in Cambodia of Chinese forces. 
These sverc adherents of the Ming dynasty in China, who fied abroad at the 
time of the Mandiu conquest of their homeland. Just as sonic sought refuge 
in Burma and proved a nuisance there, so others found a home in Cambodia 
and likewise caused much trouble. They went first from China to Vtemam^ 
w^hcrc thc\' oilisied under the banner of a Cambodian prince named Ang 
Non w'ho had been defeated in a struggle for the Cambodian throne in 1671 
and had found refuge under the Nguyen. Ang Non bad lost the throne to 
his rousiin Ang Sor, who had Thai support; so he hoped for Vietnamese aid- 
Thc Nguyen, seeing an opportunity for both aiding Ang Non and getting 
rid of their unwelcome guests, encouraged the Chinese to follow^ Ang Non 
back to Caisibodia. One group under an officer named Yang settled at 
Mytho, south-west from Saigon^ another group under an officer named 
yeng wTOt to Bicn Hoa, north-east of Saigon. They proved more trouble¬ 
some to Ang Non than to hii couiim however* and to keep them in order 
he ag^ KHight Vietnamese aid. The Vietnamese subdued the Chinese and, 
their forces being thus well esublished in the Mekong delta, they seized the 
chance to bring part of that area imder their own rule; they also forced Ang 
Sor to recognize the Nguyen king as his overlord. Yet a third Chinese group 
under Mac Cun settled in the Hatien region^ w^cst of the ddea* on the 
seacoast. 

Loss oj the Altkang Dehd 

Again in 1714 the Khmer throne was disputed; ^^g Thommo Racha was 
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driven one by bis uncle, Aug Em, who was inppartcd by the Vietnamese- 
He went to Ayuthia and obtained Thai aid. In the three niecccding years 
Thai armies entered Cambodia and, to bring the war to an end and to avoid 
becoming too depentient on hii Vietnamese allies, Ang Em submitted to 
Ayuthia and agreed to pay tribute. Du ring these campaigns the Thai attacked 
Hatien, and Mac Ctiu therefore put himself under Cochin-China*s protection 
and Haiien beesme a province of Cochin-China with Mac Cuu as its 
Governor, Later in the eighteenth century, when the That were once jnore 
engaged in war with Burma, and so could not give any attention to 
Cambodian affairs, the Vietnamese took more Khmer territory so that they 
held alJ the delta. 


TVitij tui€n*cnthn 

The Thai recovcTy under Paya Taltsin altered the situation. Once mote 
Cambodia suffered a contest foe the thionct between two princes named 
Ang Nong and Ang Tong, and again the Avals sought Thai and Vietnamese 
aid respectively. In 1765^ Paya Taksin drove Ang Tong out and, though the 
Nguyen managed to reinstate him for a time, in 177J he gs-'ve up the 
struggle and retired in favour of Ang Nong. Vet again bi 1779 dvil war 
occurred: the pro-Vietnamese pany rebelled and, with the aid 
Ahns general. Do Thanh Nhon, were victorious. Ang Notig was kilkd and 
Ang Eng, son of Ang Nong^s former rival, Auig Tong, became 
Thai army was then sent into Cambodia but before it had aefoeved any¬ 
thing its commander. General Chakri. had to return to Bangkok owing to 
the deposition of Pays Tahsiii, 


Ttm D&ntmsthn 

For the linw being the pro-VietnamcK party in CambodM war triump^r 
But Vietnam w« distracted by the long civil war which did rot end till t^ia 
LongV triumph in ttoi. Cambodia again fell into disorder and the young 
king, Ang Eng. had to flee the country. There was no tajrty for hini in 
Vietnam, so he (ought refuge with his former enemies, the Thai; at Bangitofc 
in 1794 he was proclaimed king of Cambodia as a dependant o u , 
and vs-M then sent back to Cambodia under the protection of mt army led 
by an officer named Ben. Ang Eng was put on the throne, md Ben as reward 
was appointed governor of Battambang proi-ince. which he m i^c 
name of the king of Thailand and which thus ceased to be part 
The Thai now had control over Cambodia, and when King ng Eng 
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in i7p<S they kept the throne vacant for six years; they then irutaUcd Ang 
Eng^i ion, Ang Chan. Durii^ this interregnum the Thai gained for them¬ 
selves the provinces of Mongkol Borey+ Sisophon and Korat 


Reneuffd Viftnarn^sc Intentttiti&n 

Gia Loi^ s victory in Vietnam led lo a revival of Vjefflanieic intrrf^encen 
He desired cribuic from Cambodtar so as to avert a further wati the 
Khmer govemmeac sent tribute to him as well as lo the king of Thailand. 
In iS 12, however, occurred another of the incessant d)'Tia5tic stru^les which 
caused Cambodia so much suftering and lossi one of Ang Chan’s brothers 
rebelled and King Rama [I of Thadand sent an army to support the rebels, 
while Gia Long sent an army to support Ang Chan. Rama II. not wanting 
a large-scale war, withdrew his forces. A Vietnamese garrison w^as then 
stationed at the capital^ Phnom Penh; but the Thai, as recompense for with¬ 
drawing, occupied the provinces of Melouprcy, Tonle Repou, and Stung 
Trtng. 


The 1S4J Compromise 

"The Thai were not content with seeing Cambodia pass under Vietnarnese 
oontrof and in iSjj the forces of King Rama fll invaded the covin try i 
accompanied by one of Ang Chan’^s brothers named Ang Duong. Ang Chan 
fled to Vietnam, and the Victnatincsc emperor, Minh Mang, sent a force 
which repelled the Thai and reinstated Ang Chan. On Ang Chan’s death in 
i8j4, he left no son to succeed him; sOi in preference to his brother Ang 
Duong, who was a prot^g^ of the ThaJ^ the Vietnamese put on the throne a 
princess^ Ang Mcy, as queen . They also reorganized the administratioii of the 
covmtry, dividing it into thirty-three new provinces and making the country 
for administrative purposes part of Vietnam. The absorption of Cambodia 
by Vietnam led to rcsiscaiice, and a Khmer party offered the crown to the 
exiled prince Ang Duong who w’as still living in Thailand. He accepted the 
offer and in 1841 a Thai army entered Cambodia and pnt him on the throne 
The Vietnamese resisted the Thai invasion and war went on till 1845. Then 
a compromise was agreed to; Cambodia was placed under the joint su^cramty 
of both Thailand and Vietnam, and Ang Duong paid tribute to 
The situation by the middle of the nineteenth century thus was that 
Cambexha had lost the Mekong delta, which had been annexed by Vietnam, 
and had lost much territory aiw lo the Thai, who had gained the provinces 
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ID die west RXtd nordt of die kingdoiDn Cmibodb was reduced to small di« 
nicnsions, and would very likely have disappeared enrirely had it not been 
for the intervention of the French a few years later. 

Chart 

1711 Pard don of Lan Chang 
1753 Alaungpaya*5 capture of Ava 
1760 Burmese invasion of Ayuihia 
1765 Tayson rebdlion in Vietnam 
1767 Burmese capture of Ayuihia 
I7fl2 Rama U King of Thailand 
17*4-5 Bufinese conquest of Arakati 
1802 Gia Long, Emperor of Vietnam 
1827 Fall of Vientiane 

1845 Joint Thai-Victnamtsc suzerainty over Cambodia 

EXERCISES 

I- Write an account of the cureer of Ahungpaya and show his impoctuice in the 
hiitoty of Burma. 

a Give a brief ^cuunt of the Burma-Thai wan of the eighteenth century. 

3 . Explain how Lan Chmg Came m be divided into three acparaie Stitef. 

4‘ Dtscribc the career of Nguym Aiih (Gia Long) and its effeeti on Viclnain, 

Jr Docnbe the weaknesses under which Cambodia suBned in the sevenicenth 
caitury. 

6 . Write an outline history of the kingdom of ViendaiK from i?®? iljt, 

7 - Indkaie with die aid of a skctclHnup the lotsa of territory which Cambodia 
sufTcresi at Thai and VietnjLmcse hands ki the dghteefuh and nineteenth eeniurief^ 
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SoiKcb-^fi A*a: arcw mdcM Wcvtcm inAuencc in the early ninetociith century 
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The Spread of Western Influence 


The tiincErnith wimcs»d far-reaching political and ccoDomic 

changes in South-^ast Asia, Whereas ar the bcgiiming of the century 
Western influmce wjj eonfmed to parts of the archipclaga, the Philippines, 
and a few ports on the mainlaiid^ by the end of the century the whole of 
South-East Asia had been brought into the ccononiic sphere of the West* and 
of all the independent states which existed at the start of the period only one 
remained at the end. Except for the kingdom of Thailand, all South-East Asia 
had become pan of the empire of a European state or of the United States 
of America. 

This radical change in the siruaiion, whereby the peoples of the region, 
but for the Thai, lost their independence, was the outcome of the economic 
development which is generally called the [ndustrial Revolution. The rapid 
growdi of industry^ in Western countries necessitated the import of raw 
materials, such as tin+ baujcire and later rubber, which South-East Asia could 
supply- and the growth of industry also necessitated the opening up of new 
markets where the commodities manufactured in the West could be sold. In 
addition^ the growth of population in Western lands and the higher standards 
of living w^hich were achieved in the industrialized countries increased the 
demand for cotksumer goods which were available in South-East Asia, 
Formerly the West had purchased costly commoditto such a spices, but in 
the nineteenth century- there was a rapidly growing demand for coffee* tea, 
and sugar, w-hich were relatively cheap and which could be bought by large 
numbers of people in the West. 

Most of the peoples of South-East Asia, however, were not grady 
interested in developing economic links with outside countries. They pre- 
ferred to go on in their accustomed ways^ in their villag;cs, growling enough 
food for themselves and making in their own homes such necessities as 
textiles and tools. Their rulers, too, for the most part preferred to keep 
(oreignen at a distance rather than allow them to enter and introduce new- 
and upsetting ideas. The West, theteforcp could not acquire the com¬ 
modities which it wanted or open new- markets unless it gained polidcil 
control. The Dutch had found this out in Java and the Moluccas in th* 
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scvenceench tcnmry, and aow it was apparent to Western peoples generally. 
The West, therefore, began to seek empires in Sandy-East Asia, 

The attitude of the West towards Chirta was much the same, China's 
products, such as tea^ were w^amed. and access was sought to the vast maiket 
which China provided. So pressure was brought to bear on the Chmese 
govemnicni to open the councry to Western trade; and South-East Ada be¬ 
came increasingly important, since it was on the road from the Wesr to 
China. 

Other motives were involved- At the end of dac dghteenth century and 
the beginning of the nineteenth there was a great increase in Christiaii 
missionar)' activity among both Europeans and Americans. The Christian 
iniisionar>^ societies wanted to send thdr representarivw to Asian bnds; but 
sometimes the missionaries were not wekomed and sometimes converts to 
their faith were persecuted. The missionary societies therefore pressed the 
Governments of their countries to mfcrvctic to protect the missionaries, and 
their converts; but protection could be ensured only by imposing Western 
control. 

Many Europeans w^ho were not missionaries thought that Asia would 
benefit from Western ideas. The rapid growth of Europe in prosperity and 
power in the nineteenth century produced tbc belief that Western ways of 
life and govemrnent were the ideal and that all the world would benefit 
by adopiing them This idea encouraged Etirqpeans and Americans to take 
^ interest in South-East Asia and, since their ways of life and government 
could not be introduced by any other mcans^ they wanted lo bring the 
region under their political control- 

The result of this combination of material and idedistic motives was the 
tontjuest of South-East Asia by the West—by Dtiteb, French, Bridslw and 
Americans; and sometimes serious disputes arose among these Western 
iTOples because of their conflicting interests. 
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Indonesia in the Nineteenth Century 


During the wnetcenth century the Dutch extended their control over the 
greater part of the archipelago- Whereas at the opening of the period they 
held Java, the Moluccas, and a few ports elsewhere^ by the end of the 
century they bad imposed their government over most of it, though the 
PoTTuguese still held part of Timor and part of Bonieo came under British 
influence. The century also saw a rapid development of the economy of the 
archipelago: ac the beginning, DLitch intcr-Bi was concentrated on Java, but 
as the century^ went on, attention turned Lncrcasbgly to what ihe Dutch 
called the Outer Islands. 

Tht Dtnali df ihe Opewnijj pf the Ccwfiiry 

When the century' began, the Dutch position in the archipelago seemed to 
be collapsing. During the eighteenth century, corrupdon had crept into the 
adniinistration of the Dutch East India Company. Servants of the company 
made vast fortunes by illicit means, Latge sums were stolen from the funds. 
When profits were low, money' was borrowed by the compariy so that 
dividemh might be paid. Perhaps still mote serious, in 1780 the Netherlands 
became involved in war with Great Britaui, and British naval power 
temporarily destroyed the Dutch overseas trade. At the end of the war in 
1784^ toOt the Dutch had to promise not to obstruct British shipping in 
eastern seas, and so their monopoly of trade was uridermiiied. 

In 178J the CQtupany hnally ceased to pay dividends. It borrowed money 
from the Netherlands govemmenc and the debt steadily increased. The in¬ 
volvement of the Netherlands in the French wars with Great Britain w'hich 
broke out in 1793 struck a further blow at trade. So, on 31 Pccenihct i799i 
the company was dissolved and its property was taken over by the Nether¬ 
lands government. 

By this time the French had expelled the head of the Netherlands state, 
William Vp and atablilhed a republic. Wilhain V took refuge in England 
and, by documents called from his place of residence the MCew Letters’, he 
ordered Dutch oiTidals in the archipelago to put the company’s territories 
under British protection. The British then occupied most of the Dutch 
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posidcirij DUisid^rJava. Malacca and Padang wck occupied in 1795; Ainbopa 
and Banda in 1796: Temacc in 1799. When peaee b Europe was temporarily 
arranged by the Treaty of Ainicm in iBoa^ these places were given up to the 
Dutch Republic; but war b^an again in and the British resumed their 
occupation. Java remained in Dutch hands and under the govemonhip of 
Daendels from l SoB onwards its defences were much strengthened against a 
possible British attack. The British had stopped Java’s overseas trade* how¬ 
ever, and to pay for his defence works Daendels sold large areas of land to 
Chinese settlers. He also collected forced loans, ordered all rice to he sold to 
the government w'hich resold it at a profits and took other unpopular 
measures to raise money. Hii need for labour on his defence works led to 
serious trouble with the Javanese princes. When the sultan of Bantani*^s re¬ 
quest for a relaxation of the demand for labour w'ai refusedH the Dutch 
guards in Bantam were murdered; Daendels then quelled the revolt by 
force and annexed the coastal districts of chat lUte. He intervened in a 
quarrel between Jogjakarta and Surakaita and deposed the sultan of 
Jogjakarta. His arbitrary methods nffended the D utch in Java also, and they 
were aggrieved by his strong measures against corruption. Owing to their 
complaints, he was recalled in iSi 1. 


The British Ocaipatim 

Shortly after the departure of Oaendds, the British in iSu invaded Java. 
Though the Dutch forces wTie more nuiUierous than the British they w^erc 
ipecdily ovcrconie, 

Thomas Stamford RalBcs w^as appointed licutcnanc-govcmor of Java and 
Sts dependencies on behalf of the ^glish East Lndia Company. Raffles^ who 
had Served the company in Penang, was a keen student of Malay language 
and alfairs^ and his writings on the peoples and lanch of the archipebgo are 
will a Valuable source of historical infocmariom He qmktly secured control 
over Java, though he had some difficulty with the princes. They no doubt 
hoped to regain their independence wfficn the Dutch were overthrown- The 
nJtan of jogjakaru whom Daendels had deposed promptly raumed his 
former powers but he was not willing to submit to British authority and w^ai 
again deposed and this rime was banishecL In Sunkaria. too Raffia had to 
dircaten the use of force- Both Jogjakarta and Surakarta were deprived of 
part of thrir territory, and the authority of their rulers over the remainder 
was reduced to a ntete shadow- In Bantam dynastic rivalries produced much 
disorder, and in 1K1 j the sultaji was persuaded to iurrmdef hii territory in 
ntum for a i^nsion; this was the end of the kingdom of Bantam. 
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RiBcs reformed the admiiiiitnuion in Java, He paid Ics* attention to the 
rcit of the lerritories under kis control, though he prohibited the sUve trade 
and ttitd to repress pi racy i and he put the tin mines of Bangka on a business- 
Ulce footing. It was in Java that hds main work was done- There Kc intro¬ 
duced sweeping changes. He regarded the welfare of the people as his major 
duty, and he believed that thdr wdfare could best be achieved by estab¬ 
lishing cqualir>' before the law and by encouraging private enterprise. He 
therefore abolished the Dutch system of having different courts of lavr for 
different faces of people; he abolished the use of torture by the courts; he 
prohibited slavery; he introdiiced the system of administration used in 
British India, so that the country was divided into residencies^ districts, 
divisions, and villages, and hereditary chiefs became appointed officials who 
were strictly supervised by European officers- 

He wanted also to abolish the Duwh system of compulsosy culcivadon: 
he preferred the cultivator to grow whatever crops be wished, and to pay 
raxes instead of delivering produce at the direction of the government- For 
this purpose he levied what was called rent but was in fact a land-tax, assessed 
according to the productivity of the soil. RafiEIca thtis gave the cidrivators a 
degree of frcedoin w^hich they had not enjoyed in the days when the authori¬ 
ties ordered them to produce such crops as the Dutch could conveniently 
export. The need for moneyn however, prevented Raifles from applpng 
freedom of cultivation in the Freangcr, where the revenue derived from 
compulsory coffce-plaiHing was valuable. 

RalEcs also abolished the system of fanning out the nistoms and salt 
revenues to the Chinese; he reduced the tolls and other local taxes which 
hampered trade within Java, His interest in the people of Java led him to 
encouragic the study of their history and he himself wrote a 
published kt 1817; he endeavoured to preserve die ancient buildings ofjavan 
and caused a survey to be made of the grat temple of Borobedur. RaiBcs s 
time in Java was, however, short. He left in iSifi. He had hoped that the 
British would retain Java permanently and his reforms were based on that 
idea. But before the country had settled down to the new w^ays which be 
introduced, it was given back to the Dutch. Thus his reforms were not 
entirely successful 

‘iljf jRetnni p/ dir Dttkh 

When the wars in Europe ended, the Dutch territories were given back. 
British policy aimed at creating a strong kingdom of the Netherlands in 
Europe as a barrier against the French, and Dutch prosperity was clearly de- 
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penduic on the casiem cradle, [n any casc^ cxpoidicure m the archipdago 
under the Briii&h had, as in thi^ later yean of the Duicli company, exceeded 
revenue, and the English East India Company disliked this buidciL So by the 
Convention of London, of August 1S14, the Britiih agreed lo reinstate the 
Dutch. Java was handed over in 1S16 and other possessions somewhat Uicr; 
the last, Padangp in Sumatra^ was given up in May 1Z19; but the firitkh still 
held their old post, Fort Marlborough, on Snmatia'f west coast. 

The authority of the Dutch had beesn seriously wt^cned by what had 
occurred- They had surtcndcied their territories to the British with hardly 
any icsUtance; and they had regained their tcTritoiics not through their own 
c^orts but only because the British did not w^ant to keep them- Many of die 
rulers and people of the arehipdago thought therefore that they would be 
able to throw off Dutch conirol and r^^in their mdependence. Thus the 
Dutch Were able to reimpose their authority in some areas only by the use 
of force. 

Bctcfuim £f Dutch Peu^er 

Even after the Dutch regained control over the territories which they had 
held prior to the British occupation^ the need for militarj' action continued. 
As the nineteenth century drew om other Western peoples became in¬ 
creasingly mtencsted in the archipelago and neighbouring lands. The Biimh 
established themselves in Singapore and later in Borneo and in the Malay 
pcnimula; the French gained Vietnam, Canibodia and Laos; the Germans 
acquired part of New Guinea; and the Americans replaced the Spaniards in 
die Philippines^ The Dutch became nervous let these powcR should try to 
ewetid their hold by seizing parts of the archipelago which in the past the 
Ducch had left very much alone^ Outside Java and the Moluccas, the Dutch 
had been concent to occupy a few ports^ make treaties with mling princes so 
as to ensure a commcici^ monopoly^ and otherwise to leave the islands to 
diemsclvcs. In the second half of the century. howeveti for feat of the inter^ 
vtneion of other powers, they took steps to brmg all the Outer Islands under 
concrol; and this could be achieved oidy by military means. The nineteenth 
century was therefore a period of w^ar in the arehipdago* 

T7if Java 

^Jogjakarta w^ was precipitated partly by a dynastic dispute and partly by 
Dutch agraruh policy. Amaugku Buwana HE, w'hom Raffles installed as 
rder, died in his son+ Amangku Buwana IV, died in and the 
l^tch recognized as his successor his ittfmt son. This aggrieved the new 
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sulun* uncle. Ehpo Ncgoro. Many of the tnoit iftflueniial people in 
Jogukam also had a grievance; landowners had become acciKtomw to 
lease their land to Europeans and Chinne, who then enjoyed aU the Iwd s 
fights ever the people living on it; but some of the tenants oppressed the 
people by escacting compulsory labour* In iBaa, thnreforc, the Dutch auihori- 
cies forbade such leases for the fbtute and declared all existing leases canedM 
and ordered the money paid for the conrjessioni to he rcftindcd. As rtie ctucB 
had spent the money, they had diflkulty in obeying the order, and u they 
could obtain the necessary sums only by making their people work harder, 
people as well as chiefs were annoyed. Finally, by proposing to buUd a road 
over in area where tlierc war a ncred tainb. the Ducdi outraged the rcUgiotcs 
feelings of Dipo Ncgoro. who was a devout Muslim. So in i8ai Dipo 
Ncgoro led what was partly a holy war against the Dutch. The susimiman 
of Surakaru, who also resented Dutch methods, thotight it wiser to give 
some aid to the Dutch; even so, it was not till i M that serious guerrilla war¬ 
fare in Jogjakarta ended. Dipo Ncgoro tried to continue the struggle but m 
iftjo he was treacherously arrested by the Dutch while engaged in negoci^ 
tions with them; he was sent to Celebes where he died in i ^ 

Java War nearly 15,000 Dutch government troops were killed or died ol 
sickness, and it has been estimated that the number ofjavancsc who died m 
battle or through indirect results of the war such as sickness and famine was 
no less than JjOO^ooo, 

When the war ended, the Dutch deprived Jo^akaru of part of its territory 
and. punuing the policy of weakening the princely states, also took terrimry 
from Surakarta in spite of the support which the susuhunan had given them. 
The susuhunan seemed likely to begin another war because of this treatment, 
but he was banished to Amhoytia. 


Mohiccas 

The return of the Dutch to the Moluccas in 1817 w as followed by a rebellion 
of the people of Saparua iiland and of Amboyna, who feared 1 revival ol 
the old system whereby production of spices was restricted. It was 
months before order was restored. The Dutch authorities then abolished the 
practice of restricting the number of spice-trecs and promised the cultivators 
a ^Lf price for their products^ 


Cehhts 

The Dutch had itOl gtuitr difficulty in rc-cstaWiihif^ thcrmdvo Ln Celebes. 
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tn che south, (he ruler of DonJ rcsiitcd^ and noi nil 1825 the Dutch able 
by means of a military e^epedirion 10 gain any hold, Evim so, Boni remained 
almost completely itidcpendetii. In i^jS-59 there was more war^e with 
the Bugis. Dutch auchoric)' was not efTectivc in south Celebes until, at the 
beginning of the twenrieth century^ Dutch troops occupied the BonJ sulta¬ 
nate, In Memdo, in the north-east of Celebes, where the people were mostly 
Christians, the return of the Dutch was welcomed. 


Bomea 

In iSiy-tS, the Dutch took steps to le-establuh their poritioti in Borneo. 
The rulers of Bandjcrmasbi, Sambas aJid Pontianak welcomed the return of 
the Dupch^ for they needed support agamsc Chinese miners w^ho worked 
gold in the interior of their states and who were virtually independent, and 
against Bugis pirates. They welcomed the arrival of Dutch ofTidah and 
troops, and they recognised Dutch sovereignty over their dominions. In 
1825, however, the Java War broke out and the troops were recalled to take 
part in the military operations; and when the Java War was over, the Dutch 
cuncentrated thdf attention on Java and Borneo w^as neglected. They held 
ports On the south and south-west coasts, but had little authority inland, and 
they paid almost no attention to the cast coast. When, however, Brirish irt^ 
fluence Wis established in Sarawak by Raja Brooke, the Dutch feared that 
they might lose their position in Borneo entirely and they ditrcfore took 
Mcps to srtengthen their authority. Moreover, as a result of the development 
of steamships, coal was in demand, and coal-niuics had been opened in 
B™ljcrmasm and in Kutei on the east coast; the mines could be w^orked 
profitably only if orderly govedtment were established, but the Chinese 
coal-tnincrs were as troublesome as the Chinese gold-miners and nsaintained 
practical independence. The Bugis pirates, too, who had settled in some of 
dir river estuaries were still a menace. In iSso troops were sent to repress 
die miners, though not till 1^54, did they finally submit. Then the Dutch bi> 
involved in a dispute about the succession to the throne of Bandjer- 
they put an unpopular prince on the throne, and so a rebellion broke 
out in 1859. Di 18^ they abolished the sidianate of Bandjermasin and 
brought the territory under direct rulci but the Bandjermasin War went on 
^ Even after that^ much of Borneo remained unexplored and un- 
“dminUtcred till in 1905 the Dutch sent a military expedition which enab¬ 
led their power in the interior* 
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Tht StmJa Ishndf 

[n. Bail and tlii: neighbouring island of Lombok the ruling chiefs asserted their 
independence when the British ^s-ithdrew. The Dutch were for some dnu: 
too busy elsewhere to try to cstablisli their authoriry iii these islands, bpt iii 
iS4<S and ag^in in 1S49 they attempted to conquer Bali. They gained contro 
over pare of die blmd, and the diiet in the remainmg parts made a nominal 
recognidon of Dutch superiority; but in practice the chiefs remain^ 
pendent^ and slave trading and piracy contmued. Towards the end of the 
ceticury, the Dutch intervened to protect the Muslims of Lombok against 
Hindu raiders from Bah, and Lombok was brought under direct Dutch rule 
in 1894- The next step was the occupation of Bali» but not till 1914 was B i 
sufficiently under control for the Dutch troops to withdraw and for oortn 
civil administratiori to function. 

In the neighbouriiig islands of Flores, Solor and Timorp the Dutch m 1850 
purchased Portuguese rights over Larantuka, at the cast^ rip of Flores, and 
over Solor; and in T901 the boundary between Dutch Timor and Portuguese 
Timor was finally settled. 


Neii^ Gwined 

The Dutch had made no settlements at all in New' Guinea before the nine¬ 
teenth century. In earlier days supremacy over the coasriand of West New 
Guiiijca had been claimed by several rulers in the Moluccas, but gradually 
the influence of the solcan of Tidore prevailed against his rivals ; and when in 
the KVenteenth centucy Tidore submitted to the Dutch, the latter supported 
the sultanas daims to tribute from New Guinea. The Dutch did no more riJl, 
in 1828, fern of British and French expansion led them to proclaim th^r 
occupation of West New Guinea without prejudice to the rights of the 
sultan of Tidore over certain areas; and they then set up a station on Triton 
Bay, The unhealthy chaiactcr of the area and the danger of attack by pirats^ 
led to the abandonmctit of this settlement in tSifi. In 1S48 the Dutch issued 
a decree defining the boundari^ of Tidore's territories, and for some time 
after this Tidore sent cjcptdirions to exact tribute by force- In iB60p a new 
agreement berw^een the Dutch and Tidore provided that the former could 
take over the administration whenever they wished to do so; but nothing 
more was done till in 1884 the British established a protectorate in 
east New Guinea and the Germans occupied norilv-cast New Guinea Tfe 
Dutch then made arrangements to administer the western part of the ii^d. 
The southern area of Wet New Guinea was declared to be separate ftoni 
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Tidorc, And though the northern pArt ym itili nominally under the sulEin, 
the Dutch administered it. In 1902^ the whoJe area was divided into three 
administtanve districts under the Dutch Residmt in the Moluccas. The 
boundary between Dutch and British New Guinea was settled by tr^iy iit 


Sumatra 

Sumatra caused the Dutch more trouble than any other part of the archir 
pelago. On the west coast, the Eritish held Fort Marlborough, where Raffles 
was lit charge from to 1&24. Raffics resented the surrender of Java to 
the Dutch under the 1814 convention^ and he took every opportunity for 
harassing them in Sumatra. He tried to intervene in a dispute for (he succes¬ 
sion to the throne of Pdenihang and not rill 1811 did the Dutch succeed in 
gaining tontrol of that state; in 1813 the suEtait surrendered his rights of 
rulership to the Dutch in return for a monetary payment. On the west coast 
the Dutch were troubled by a rising of a religious sect called the Padri. This 
Sect was led by men who had made the pilgrimage to Mecca &om the port 
of Pedir, and so were called ^mcn of Pedir*, but the Dutch connected the 
name with the term ^ Padre \ meaning in Portuguese a priest, and so they 
referred to them as *che Padris'p Raffles intervened in this trouble aIso+ by 
trying to protect the people of Sansawang and of Fading against the Padris, 
but Dutch protests cjiused the government of India to order him to with¬ 
draw^ The governor of Penang, too* entered into treaties of fHendship wdth 
the cast coast states of Siafc^ in 1818^ DclJ^ in iSaj* and Langkat, also in 1823, 
The abandonment of Fort Marlborough by the Brirish. in 1824 relieved the 
Dutch of their dangerous rival, but the Padri war went on till the sect was 
finally defeated in 183?’ 

As the century went on^ the Dutch became more nervous about their 
position in Sumatra, The British were well escabhshed in Singaporcp near by; 
and the activities of Raja Brooke in Borneo made the Dutch think that other 
Eugiuhinen might attempt to gain kingdonis for thcmielvcs elscwherCr They 
were much ccmcemed when in 1856-57 a man named WJson took cootiol 
of the state of Siak on the east coast of Sumatra, tn 1858 the Dutch forces 
occupied Siak and its dependencies of Deli, Serdang, Lai^kat and Asahanu 

Atjeh 

After thiit the only area of importance in Sumatra outside Dutch control was 
A^h, in the north of the island. This formerly great kingdom was nominally 
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ruled by die sutuii ffom his capiul at ihc port of Kuoiajap but iu r^Ey ihc 
local chirfs were independcni. The sultan regarded the extension of Dutch 
power over the area north of 5iak as an cueroachnictit on his rights^ and he 
repulsed Dutch attempts to gain hii fnetidship^ On their part the Dutch com¬ 
plained that the lack of good government in A tjch encouraged pirac)^ wkich^ 
under an agreement with the British ui they' had a duty to prevent. 
The rapid incr-caie in trade and shipping in the Indian Ocean and easTcm seas 
generally made this a scriotB problem; morcoverp the Sultan Mamur Shah 
tried to obtain the aUiance of the govemm^ents of Tor key* of Italyn and of 
the United States, So far Atjeh had been protected from attack: in i8ig 
Raffles had entered into a treaty of friendship with the suW and in tfi24 
the Dutch had proniiscd not to attack the sutc. The opening of the Suez 
Canal in and the further increase in sfupping which ensued brought the 
situation to a head: it was essctitia] to repress piracy, and so in 1871 a new 
Anglo-Dutch agreement was made which gave the Netherlands a free hand 
in AqcL 

So bi 1873 began the Atjch war which was to bst for many years. Kutaraja 
was captured by the Dutch in 1874, but a general rising of the population 
ensued and a long guerrilla scruple be^pn. For a rime the Dutch had the 
aid of a chief named Tuku Uma who was given arms and allowed to conquer 
and manage a number of inland areas; but in iSgO he deserted the Dutch and 
look the lead in resisting themr Uma earned on resistance rill he was killed 
in 1S99, His death disheantned the resistance niovcmcni, and gradually 
other leaders surTcudered, though it was not lill igoi that the sultan himself 
acknowledged Dutch sovereignty. Even so, sporadic resiscance continued, 
and when in 1904-05 die Japanese revealed ihcar power by dcfcaiing the 
Russians, the sultan and the religious leaders tried to gain J^p^n s help. 
Military operations against guerrillas conrinued cill 19^ 3 ^ and not rill 1918 
was Atjeh peaceful enough for normal civil administration, to he established. 

By tgifip therefore, the archipelago had been united under Dutch rule 
except for the British areas of Borneo and the Poitugucsc part of Timor. 
After a struggle lasting for just on a hundred years, the Dutch had brought 
the whole of w'hat is now Indonesia under their govertimenr. 


fs/iiffl in Ind&nrm in fh Nin^t^auh Century 

The destruction of the last vestiges of uidependencc in the Outer Ulantk and 
in paidcuUr the Atjeh War, gave renewed strength to Islam in Indonesia, 
for the bringing of Muslim stata under dtroo rule by non-Muslims was 
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much resented. Religicm fervour was also increased by the strengthcnijig of 
links with the Middle East in this period. Connexjons with Mecca had^^ 
indeed, been maintained consistendy ever since Islam first came to the 
archipelago, and the pilgrimage to Mecca had been made by those who 
could do SO- For a long time, however, the Dutch tried to discourage the 
pilgrimage because reluming hadjis were often inspired by didike of ChHstian 
rule and w^ere liable to incite resistance against the infidel. In the eighteenth 
century pilgrims were not allowed to travel on the Dutch East ttidia Com¬ 
pany's ships and had to find other means of transport In iSif pilgrims were 
required to obtain Dutch passports, and a tax on pilgrims was imposed ^ the 
proceeds from the tax being used for the maintenance of mosques. In 1832, 
however, the courts deebred the pilgrim tax to be illegal and the number of 
pilgrims then began to uicreasc. In 1832 only 413 pUgriim left Indonesia, but 
in 1858 there were 1M2. The numbers steadily increased, tnuil the maximum 
was reached in 192*4-27. when Indonesia sent no less than 52,412 pilgiims to 
Mecca, In i!^7z the Dutch established a consubte at Jiddah for the protection 
of pilgrims nxd in the foUowing years the consul was much occupied in 
trying to combat the ill feeling which the Atjch war engendered among 
Musliim gencraJty in Mecca. In 18B5 it was found that a brge number of 
Indonesians who W'cnt on pilgrimage stayed in Mecca to study religious sub¬ 
jects and to learn the Arabic language; some studied in Egypt also. Thus 
the end of the nineteenth century witnessed a distinct revival of Islam 
among Indonesians; and this was to a large extent the foundation of the rise 
of Indonesian nationalism in the twentieth century* 


Ditich E^oiwmk Policy 

When the Dutch returned to Java in j8i 6* it was imposiiblc for them to 
undo all the reforms nude by Raffles. They therefore continued his system 
of collecting taxes instead of compelling the cultivator to grow certain crops. 
They nuintained his prohibition of slavery and of forted bbour. They kept 
his organization of Java into residencies, districts, divisiom, and villages. 
Some things they altered however: they revived the system of separate law 
Courts for Europeans and for Javanese, and they allowed more authority to 
the Jiv'ancse offieials. 

The Dutch soon found that without compulsory cultivation the govern¬ 
ment lacked sufiFident revenue to meet expenses, liiey also found that trade 
had passed largely into British hands. To try' to resist British competition, 
the Dutch in 1823 established the Netherlands Trading Company and in 
IS28 the Java Bank* and ihese quickly became prosperous. The govemment 
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itstif, however^ fell incrcasingty into dcbt» owing lo the tosr of ihc 

Jsiva Wax,^ and Etirrcforc in tSjo a new ccononalc policy wai adopted on the 
lines proposed by Johuma van den Bosch, who was govemor-gcrtcral &om 
T830 to fSjj. 

The CMiOifc Sysicm 

The new policy^ kno^n ai ihc Culiure System^ was basically a return to ihe 
old practice of compulsory culcivacion. Instead of paying taxes in money as 
RafRcs had arranged, cultivators were required to devote one-fifth of their 
land to producing crops suitable for the government to export to the 
European market- At first indigo and sugar were cultivated under this sys¬ 
tem; later coffee, tea, tobacco, cotton and other commodities. Cultivation of 
expon crops 5ix>n increased, and hnandaUy the Culture System was a grcit 
success. The value of exports rose from rnjllioti guilders In 1S3O to 
74-2 millioii in 1840. The govemment made a large profit every year by 
exporting and selling the ptcKlucc, and the profits were used to pay off the 
Netherlands national debt, to construct the Dutch State railways, and in 
general to help the taxpayer In the Netherlands by meeting the expenses of 
his government. 

For the culdvator in Java, however, the systenn was not very different from 
the old System of compulsory cultivation. The oSciak, Dutch and Javanese 
alike, were paid according to the quanddes produced by the people undex 
their charge, and soine of them forced the cultsvaior to use more than the 
legal one^fifth of land for growing export crops; they made him grow the 
expon crops before he could begin growing crops for himself; and they in¬ 
sisted that the best land be used for the compnl^ry ciiltivadon. The whole 
administration became a commercial machine, tryii^ to exact as much 
profit as possible from the land- Owing to the diversion of the cnldvatois' 
labour to export Cfops, insufficient fo^ was grown, and in central Java 
there was frmine for several years dunng the [840s. 


The Liberal Paiicy 

The sufferingi of the cultivators at last aroused severe endetim in the Nether¬ 
lands, and in TS48 conidtudonal ehatigts in the Netherlands gave the critics 
the opportunity to effbet reforms- In that year the Consdtiicion of the 
Netherlands was altered so as to take the colonics away from the personal 
control of the king and put them under the Suta-Gencrai or Parhamenr- 
The practice of compulsory culdvation in Java was gradually abandoned. 
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from 1863 anwardbt though the Dutch give the system up first in the emps 
which Were the least profitable. In tS^q, however^ it was abandoned for aJI 
crops except coffee; in the case of coffee, the systeui lasted tiH 1919. With 
the withdrawal of compulsory cultivation, it was left to private enterprise 
to develop commerce and industry; in 1870 the government began to gram 
long-term leases of knd to private persons and compaiues, and many plica¬ 
tions were then developed^ The opening of the Suez Canal in 1869 coindded 
with the establishment of the Liberal Policy^ as the new n'lethod was called; 
and diereafter exports grew apace. Thus sugar exports, which were 152,595 
tons in 187^^1 rose to 380,346 tons in jKSj. The total value of all expK>rta rose 
from 108 ntiilion guilders in 1870 to 258 mllljon in 1900. On the other hand, 
the formation of large Europcaji-owmed pLantarions deprived the Javanese 
cultivators of land, and many had to become paid employees. 

In the closing decades of the century the Dutch, who had so far concen¬ 
trated their interest on Java, began to pay more attention to the other islanch 
of the archipelago. In Sumatra railways were buUt in the t88os; in the same 
period a beginning was made in the development of the petrohtsm resources 
of Sumatra and Borneo; the coalfields of Borneo and Sumatra were de¬ 
veloped ■ and in general a beginning w^as made in the utilization of the s'ast 
natural resources of the Outer Islands. 

The Eikical Policy 

As the twentieth century^ opened, a further change in Dutch policy appeared- 
Thc new approach was called the Ethical Policy. It began to be thought in 
the Kethertands that the Liberal System, though less harmful thm the 
Culture Sj'slcm, had nevertheless failed to raise the standard of living of the 
Indonesian people. The new Ethical Policy was designed to benefit the people 
by providing economic and weifare services. During the ensuing years much 
Was done to develop education^ promote public health, improve agriculture, 
And expand the system of commuiucations by land and sea. There was talk 
About a dccentraliiadon of authority so that liidonesiaris might play a brger 
part in the affairs of their own country through local counciU, but very little 
was done in this direction. In practice, though much beneficial work was 
^^ed out in the sphere of wcibre, it was done by Dutch offcials: the 
Indonesians suffered in consequmee much interference in village affairs 
which formerly they had managed themselves, and so &r from being more 
contented, they were irritated; and the educated class which the new policy 
prcMduccd was fruitrated by not being allow'ed any share in the government 
of the country. The Ethical Policy^ thus in some ways promoted the rise of 
Indonesian nationalism^ 
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The Malay Lands in the Nineteenth 
Century 


At the bcgidning of the nineteenth century the Maby^ui peniniula was 
divided among a tiujnber of states, those in the ^ouch being modi under 
Dutch influence and those in the north under Thai influence; on die w«t 
coast the Dutch held the port of Malacca and a small area of land around it. 
During the nineteenth century most of the pcninsuila came under Bridsh 
influence. 


The English East India Company had from its earliest fbuiidation wanted co 
establish a settlement in South-East Asia; and even after Duidi oppositioii 
drove the company from the Spice Islands and Java^ the company from time 
to time made artempti to secure a port which might both break the Dutch 
monopoly in the ar-E^pelago and serve as a port of caJl for ships tmding be¬ 
tween India and China. A port of call was needed for the repair of ships and 
the supply of food for their crews in those days when voyages w^erc long and 
ships* being propelled by the wind, often suffered damage from storm or 
were much delayed on their voyage* Hence the company made 
attempts to occupy Pulo Condore in 1702-05 and BaJambangaiip off the 
north of fiomeo, in 1773-75. 

Strategic considerations also were involved The eighteenth century was 
a period of Anglo-French wars* and if control over the tndiaii Ocean was to 
he secured against French rivalry^ a naval base in the cast of that ocean was 
euentiaJ. The company^ ports on Indians cast coast were not safe in the north- 
cast monsdoti, and those on the west coast to which ships had to withdraw 
during the north-casters were frr away from the ost of the ocean and the 
.route to China. The Froich^ on the other handi held the island of Mauritius 
and from there they could reach the Bay of Bengal under the iouth-weit 
monsoon more quickly than the British ships could return from India s 
western ports. In consequence^ the French were at rimes able almost to drive 
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the company's shipping off the mj. tt b cmc ihai the compiny held Ftiri 
Marlborough^ on the west coast of Sumatra, but this lay far &om the normal 
shipping routes, SometimcSi if relatioQs were friendly, Dutch ports could be 
usedp but charges were high; and in other ports it was not easy to obtain 
suitable supplies of food and ship's matexiah. 

A ship's capcattt named Francis Light was trading between Madras and the 
ports on the eastern shores of the Indian Occani and he became friendly with 
the sultan of Kedah who wanted help in resisting the Bugii sultan of Selangor^ 
In 1771 Light suggested to the company that protection be given in rttum 
for Kedah's cession of a port Negoriations were opened in 1772, but the 
company was not willing to commit itself to a promise of military support 
for Kedalu and so the project came to nothing. An approach at the same time 
to Agch was rejected by its ruler, and sires in the Andaman and Nicobar 
islands were found to be unsatisfactory. Ten years Uter the difficulties c%- 
pcricnccd by British shippbg at the hands of the Eimch during the American 
War of Independence in which Fiance joined, led Warren Hastings, the 
company's govcmor-gaicral, to rccomidet the matter; and when Light 
again proposed an agreemenc with Kedah, the authorides in India approved. 
In 17S6 Lights with a small mihtary force, occupied due island of Fctiang by 
permission of the sultan of Kedah. The sultan expected that In return for 
Penang the company would support him against the Thai, with whom he 
was now on bad terms, but the company would da no more than undertake 
to keep an armed vessel to guard the Penang and Kedah coasts. 

Light held that despite the absence of a written promise to give suppon, 
the company had incurred an obligation to help the sultan, but he was urt- 
able to convince his masters of this. Feeling jtudiiably aggrieved, in lypi the 
sultan rnade an attempt to capture Penary with the aid of pirates. The 
attempt £uled, and a ttcat)^ was then made under which the sul^ made a 
final sLUTcnder of all claim to Penang in return for a pension of 6,000 Spanish 
dollan a year; and in iSoz he ceded land on the mainland for a further 4+000 
dollars a year* The land so ceded was named Province WcUoley after the 
company*] govemor-gcncral at that time. 

Under Light's adminJstration the sertlemetit grew and flourished. At fini 
Penang was under the con trol of the company's government in Bengalp but 
in tS05 it was turned into a Presideficy, making it equal with Bengal, Madias 
and Bombay^ and directly subject to the govemor-^entrai in British India. 


Sin^aport 

Though Penang proved a usehd base in the wan iii which die British were 
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I engaged, it was not wdl placed for the purpose of mde in ilic archipelago 
and when, u a rcatili of the wars* Britijh power had grown so strong that 
nothing need be feared toni die Dutchp some Engliihmcn thought of 
acquiring a secdemcnt in a more convenient place^ The most active of those 
who took this view was Raises. Disappointed at the return of Java to the 
Dutch in rSiA, he looked for some other place which could be a eentre for 
British commerce. In tfirS* while in charge at Fort MarlboiDughj he gained 
the permission of the govtmor-goieral in India, Lord Hastings* to establish 
a settlement to the south of the Malacca Straits. He landed in Singapote in 
January^ and though the island w^as almost uninhabited he dedded that 
it Was sui^blc for his purpose. 

At this dme the sovereign of Johore^ within W'hich Singapore lay^ was 
Abdur-Rahman, whom the Bngis deputy king had installed as sultan in 
ifiio in preference to an elder brother* Tengku Hussein. The actual adminis- 
nadon in Singapore was conducted by the temenggong or hereditary chief. 
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Riffles glirted the trmenggong^s permission lo esubtuh i seedrment on the 
islind^ but to make the position sure. It was desirable to have the sahction of 
the sultui. Abdur-Rahnun, who li ved ai Rian, was in the hands of the 
Dutch, who w^ould certainly notallow him to consent to the British occupa¬ 
tion of Sin^porc. Raffles therefore invited Tengku Hussein to come to 
Singapore and when he arrived he recognized him as lawful sultan orjohorc. 
A treaty was then made on 6 February 1^19^ w'hcreby the sultan was lo 
receive a payment of 5^000 Spanish dollars a year and the temenggong 
j.^000 dollars 1 year, while the company received permission to set up 
establishments in the sultan^ dominions. 

Raffics^s action aroused much anger in several qtiarters- The Dutch pro¬ 
tested strongly since they regarded themselves as overlords of Johpre; they 
took the matter up in London with rhe British government. The East India 
Company was not pleased having to protca more and distant territories 
which, so far as was known, would not produce enough revenue to cover 
the cost of administrarion. In Perung, British offldals and merchants wxre 
jealous of the foundation of a new settlement which might eclipse tfidr 
island in importance. But Lord Hasting;^ stood by Raffles and finrJy re- 
Jeaed suggesrions from Penang and London that Singapore should be 
abandoned, Very^ quickly the place so grew in popuJarion and prosperity 
and proved so useful as a port of call on the India-China route, that all 
thoughts of abandonment wetc dropped. By the end of 1813 its population 
was already over lO.cioq, many of the inhabitants being Chinese vAio had 
come to take advantage of the orderly government and the facititics for 
trade which Raffles had provided; and Steady revenue was enough to meet 
offldaJ expenses. 

In these early years Singapore was only a place where* by permission t^f 
the sultan and the temenggong, the company had been allowed to build a 
port. From the company’s point of view this was not a larisfairiory position, 
and in 1824 the island was ceded permanently to the company in return for 
the payment of lump sums and of increas^ pensions to die snltan and 
temenggong. 

The old empire cifjohorc now finally ceased to csisc- Jn Riiu, the Sultan 
Abdur-Rahman ruled under Dufch control; in the peninsula, Sultan Hussein 
was nominal sovereign, but in practice the temenggong ruled the Johor? 
area while in Pahang the bendahara became an independent lovcrcign. Tht 
sultan had no authority in either. When the temenggong died in his 
son Ibrahim took charge of Johorc; and when Sultan HuKein died ten yean 
later* the British did not recognize his son Ali as sultan. In 1855+ however, it 
was arranged that Ali should have the title of sultan and govern an area of 
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Land between the Muir ind Kesuig rivers^ ind reedve i pciuion piid hy the 
temenggong. When Ah died in 1B77+ the MuArarca was merged into Johofc 
and the ride of sultan became extiiictr 

The Aitglc^Duuli Tfed^)? {^24 

The foundation of Singapore was detrimental to the British policy of main¬ 
taining good reUtiom with the Netherlands in Europe^ and so as to remove 
ali causes of fnctioti the British Government made a treaty^ with the Nether¬ 
lands in 1*24, Under this treaty, the Dutch gave up to the British aU territory 
on the nuinlatld of Asia: this induded Malacca and a number of settlements 
in India, Tliey also promised not to interfere in the Malay peninsula. The 
British ceded Fort Marlborough to the Dutch and undertook not to interfere 
b Sumatra, They also promised not 10 form my settlement or enter into 
any treaty with any rulers in my of the idmdi south of the Straits of Singa¬ 
pore. The Dutch promised not to inaiiitain any monopoly of trade e^ccept 
in the Moluccas t and both powers agreed to repress piracy. At the same time, 
the Dutch undertook to respect the Independence of A^eh^ trade wuih Aijch 
Was important for Penang and a strategic interest w^as also involvech lince a 
foreign power holding Atjeh might threaten control of the Malacca Straits; 
RalBes, moreover^ had entered into a treaty of friendship with A^eh in 
tl 19. The elTcct of the treaty w'as to give the British a free hand b Malaya. 


Thr For/rtd/ioji n/ rhf Struifs 5frr/fifiCTj£j 

At first Sbgapore was under the control of the presidency of Penang, md 
when Malacca was added to the compmyV territories it also becanie part of 
the presidency. In i %26 ihe three became known as the Straits SeedementSK 
because of their position in relation to the Straits of Malacca. But the cost of 
the large number of officials involved in a presidency was high, and therrv 
fore in 1830, so as to save expenditure, the Straits Scnlemencs were reduced 
to the status of a residency under the compatiy's govcmniem in Bengal p 
bitead of being equal in rank to Bengal. In 1832 Penang had become so far 
eclipsed by its younger rival that the centre of admiiustration was transferred 
to Singapore. 

Smgapore was by now a busy and prosperous iowti+ Raffles had laid down 
Ac principle that it should be a free port, where customs duties >vere not 
levied^ and so it became the centre of trade for South-East Asia as a whole 
and for Waicm trade with China- Goods were brought from the stirround- 
mg coimtries for trans^lupmeni to Europe and goods from Europe came 
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there CD be trans-ihipped ed ocher Asian pom. When bi eSj] the Ea^c Indb 
Company ceased to be a trading concem and the trade with Ctuiia was 
thrown open to all British subjects^ trade in general flobirished, A further 
intpems W'as given to trade when in Hong Kong became a British 
colony and six ports in China were opened to international trade. Though 
Hong Kong and later Shanghai became the chief centres for the China trade, 
Singapore also benefited from its position as a port of call on die route to 
the China coast. With the devciopinent of commerce in South-East Asia 
and China, Singapore's export and imports combined expanded firom noth¬ 
ing in [Sip to over ^t j million in rS6o; Penang also prospered^ though to a 
less degree, and her combined exports and imports increased from just over 
^t million in tSj$ to over ^4 million in i8<k). But in Malacca, where the 
port was silting up, trade showed Little increase^ and at no time in this period 
did it reach rnlllion a year. 

The population of the Straits Settlements grew along with the trade. 
Singapore's population increased from almost nothing in 1S19 to nearly 
82,000 in tSto. Penang also grew: in iSao its popidaiion^ indudmg that of 
Province Wellesley^ was 41^000, and in tScW> was nearly 125^000. Malaccans 
populacion increased much less: in 1817 it stood at under 20,000 and in 1860 
was 67^000. 

Many of the inhabitants were immigrants from China. In Singapore^ in 
t86o, of 82,000 people the Chinese numbered over jo.ooo. In the same year 
Penang counted more than j6,ooo Chkicse among its i2j,ooa peopUt and 
Malacca had 10,000 Chinese in its total of 67,000, The Chinese cultivated 
crops sudi as pepper and sugar: they worked as traders and craftsmen: 
dominated the economic life of the Straits Settlements. 


S^parati&n Jrom IndiiJ 

The connexion between the Straits Senlcmeiics and India gave satisfac^ 
don to neither. The authorities in India lost interest when the company's 
trade with China ceased in t833. The problems presented by the Straits 
Settlements^ too, were different from those with which the officials were 
accustomed to deal. The revenue of the Setilemcnts did not cover expendi¬ 
ture, and so the offifciab in India thought them a useless burden, fn Singapore 
and Penaiigt on the other hand, officials and merchants thought that the 
govemmctic of India neglected their intertsts. They wanted a more active 
pohey in the region. The Dutch were spreading their auihofity over the 
archipelago and the French were interfering in Vietnam, so that Bnrish trade 
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m those areas weakened and an altemanvc field of trade in the Maby penin¬ 
sula seemed very necessary. But the govemmcni of fndb firmly refused to 
ule on additiona] burdens by ince^enng in the Malay States. It was a 
gneVance, too, that India rued ihe Settlements as a penal cetiEte, where 
long-term convicts were sent. The English merchants, as well, wanted a 
voice in the government of the Settlements and therefore demanded the 
creation of a l^slativc council. Irritation grew scrioiu when in 1855 the 
government of India proposed to introduce the rupee as the local currency 
in place of the Spanish dollar so far used and also wanred> so as to gain 
revenue, to abandon the ftce-port principle which had prevailed since the 
days of RaiRes. When in 1858 the East Indb Company was abolished and its 
authority' passed to the British crown, a suitable oppormnity for a complete 
change in the status of the Settlements seemed to hive arrived; and finally^ 
in 1S67, the Straits Settlements were transferred to the care of the Colonial 
Office in London. 


IfUentailion in (fit Starts 

The adoption of the new status of the Straits Settlements was followed after 
a few years by a change in policy towards the Malay states. So far the Indian 
Government had tried to avoid any intcifcTence in the temiories outside the 
Scttlcnjcnts, though sometimes its ewn officials had not followed the policy 
of non-intervention. Indecdl it wai not poraable merely to disregard the 
states. Thus che Dutch in Malacca had claimed the near-by state of Naning 
as one of their dependencies and after 1824 the Brifish authorises in the 
Settlements tried to enforce the right tt> tribute which oflatc yean the Dutch 
had not troubled about. This led to a cotiifict in 1831 in which the British 
forces Were defeated^ in the following year British forces successfully occu¬ 
pied the Naning area and it was brought under direct rule as a district of 
Malacca. The government of India was far from pleased at the trouble and 
expense so incurred. 

Moreover, merchants and officials were necessarily interested in the states 
because the Straits Settlements depended on them to some extent for supplies 
of food and iiill mote because cb^ offered an opening for a profitable trade 
^ for the development of gainful industries if only better government 
Could be provided. 

Dislike of Thai infiuence in the peninsula was another reason for wanting 
to intervene in the states. British enterprise was not likely to flourish in the 
state* if the Thai were in power to the di^ree that it would if British influence 
prevailed. The government of India, on the other hand, wanted to maintain 
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good rchtions with Tluilajid^ hoping lo secure the opening of chat councry 
to trade. 

In J^Sii the Thai exptJJcd the sultan of Kedah from hk domiiLLons^ to the 
alarm of Penang which drew food Supplies from that state. Negotiations 
about this and other matters were then begun by the government of Jndia 
with the Thai government^ and these led to the treaty concluded in l%26 by 
Captain l^umcyi under which Thai lights over Kedah were recognized, 
though the Thai recognized the independence of Perak and Selangor. The 
officials in Penang, who hoped that Kedah would come under British in:- 
ftuence, were displeased with this treaty; and in the same year, svhen it 
became obvious that the Thai were noc going to respect the undertaking 
about Perak, they sent a small military and naval force to give ihc Perak 
sultan cncDuragcmeni. They also made a treaty with him, ptoitusing aid in 
maintaining his independence, Jn return, the sultan ceded the Ditiding? area, 
though in fact the British did not at that time occupy it. Again the govern¬ 
ment of India was annoyed . 

After the severe censure passed by the govemment of India on Captain 
James Low, who had made the treaty with Perak, the officials in the Settle^ 
ments were more cautious. When in 1831^ 1836 and 1838, the Malays itsed 
Province Wellesley as a base from which to try to regain Kedah, the British 
authorities co-operated with the Thai. Finally in 1842 the Thai government, 
with some persuasion from the officials of the Settlements, agreed to end the 
long struggle by reinstating the Kedah sultan. 

Yet in rBftz the governor of the Sertlements caused a warship to bom bald 
the fort at Trciigganu wfficn the stdtatl of that state refused to eicpcl a claimant 
to the throne of Pahang whom the Thai were encouraging. He also tried to 
intcrv'cne in trouble among the Chinese miners iri Perak. Once more the 
displeasure of the government of India was expressed. 

So far British inEerfcrence in the Malay states had resulted from the 
initiative of officials in the Settlements, encouraged by the persuasions of the 
British mercantile community and contrary to the wishes of the authorities 
in India. But some years after the Settlements had been separated from 
India and had come under the Colonial Office, a new policy w^ai introduced- 
The cffisctt were first seen in the state of Perak. 


Tlit Panj^Stor 

With the decline of Johore and die incumons of the Bugis in the eighteenth 
century, tberc had ceased 10 be any one great power in the peninsula. The 
former empire of Johore had dissolved into a number of states, frequently 
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c|iiajTcliing with one BnoihcTp and oficn tfouhled by disputed daiitis to the 
throne and by dvil war. Lawlessness and disorder were widespread. On the 
rivers, which w'cre the only rncans of oomniunicacions and along which 
most of the people lived, minor chiefs levied tolls on trade, regardless of the 
wishes of the siiltans. They engaged in violent struggles with one another 
for more extensive control of rhe rivers. Another factor creating lawlessness 
w as the presence of Chinese niiners. Tin had been mined in Malaya for many 
Centuries, but only on a small scale; with the big demand for tin created by 
the Industrialization of Europe^ mining inercas^ greatly, especially after 
alxiut ililjo, and many Chinese came from the Straits Scttlenienis to work as 
miners. The Malay rulers found it impossible to control the Chinese miners, 
who brought their secret societia with them and engaged in fierce fights 
between rival societies; these fights extended to their fdmds and relations 
in Singapore and Penang. They also interfered in the disputes for the success 
sion to some of the Malay snltanates. Some of them abandoned mining and 
took to piracy* Wide areas of the peninsula iell into confusioiL, and the 
merchancs, Chinese as well as European, in the Straits Settlements com¬ 
plained that their trade was being ruined. In addition, the attempts made by 
Atjch to gain support from Italy, the United States and Turkey aroused 
concern lest foreigii powers should begin to play a part in the affairs of the 
lands round the Malacca Straits and it seemed desirable to establish British 
inflomce so as to keep out other foreign influence. In iSyj, therefore, the 
Colonial Office directed the governor of the Straits Settlements, Sir Andrew 
Clarke, to enquire and report whether anything could be done to restore 
peace and W'hethcr British officers should be appointed as residents in the 
states. 

In 1S74 Sir Andrew Clarke went accordingly to Perak. Here since the 
death of the last sultan in iSy L civil war over the succession had prevailed, 
with the Chinese societies taking part in the struggle, Cbrkc met the principal 
claimants and chiefr at Pangkor and arrived at an agreement about the 
tuceession to the throne. In return the new sultan agreed to accept a British 
tendent whose advice should be uken in all matten eKcept Malay religion 
and custom; it was agreed in particular that the residentV advice would be 
accepted iti matters of revenue and adimnistration. The Chinese leaders were 
at the same time warned to keep the peace. The DLndings, origmally granted 
by Perak to the British in rSitS, were now taken over. 

Clarke then went to Selangor where* though no agreement so binding as 
the Pangkor Engagement w^as made* the sultan agreed to accept a British 
adviser. In the group of nine states knovm as Negri Sembilan the residency 
system was accepted in the same year. 
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The potiGDD of resident wai not established wirhout difficulty. In Perak the 
first resident was murdered in 1875 p and in Negri Sembihm a Britisk militiry 
force had to be sent to enforce order. In Pahang, too, where the hrst resident 
was not appointed till tS^^^ there was resistance to the new system and 1 
minor dvU war occurred in t8pt. After these initial troubles, however^ the 
system began to work smoothly. The residents, mainly by persyasion, re- 
acablished law and order, and took most of the administration of these states 
on to their own shoulders. The states began to prosper. Mining flourishedL 
and the primitive methods used by the Chinse began to give way to the use 
of machinery* The growing of rubber began to develop towards the aid of 
the century. The construction of mads and railways was started. Greaier 
efficiency was introduced in government when in 1^96 the rulers of Perak, 
Selangor, Negri Scmbilan and Pahang entered into an agreement to form 
the Federated Malay States so that their resources could be pooled, and a 
measure of common policy could be followed instead of the system so far 
prevailing, whereby each resident had followed his own policy subject to 
the general control of the governor of the Straits Settlements. 


Johi^e 

Johore remained outside the residential system. The state flourished during 
the nineteenth century, especially under Abu Bakar, grandson of the 
temenggong who had granc^ Singapore to Raffiesin He succeeded to 
the mlcnhip in iS6z and ruled bU hb death in having taken the title 
of Maharaja in i860 and that of Sultan in 18:05. He maintain^ dose relations 
with Singapore, developed the agriculture and industry of his state, en^ 
couroged Chinese and Javanese to settle in Johore as cultivators, and estab¬ 
lished new culrures such as coffee and tea. In 1895 he adopted a written 
censtitutiou for his stare. In 1885 he agreed that his external relabons should 
be placed under British coutml, but not tiU 1914, nineteen years after hii 
deaths was a Bridih adviser accepted. 


The Northern SMits 

The four States of Kedah« Pcrlix^ Kelanian and Trengganu had been earlier 
recognized as linked with Thailand^ though their inhabitaitts were Malay^ 
In 1909 Thailand abandoned all claim to suzeramty over them and rccog^ 
nhxd them as being under British influence, in return for a loan for radway 
cotistruction and other coaecssions. These states then accepted British 
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Advtsrn. As was also the ease in JqhoTCi the adviser excrdscd less aiidiDriiy 
than did a reradent, and played a smaller part m ihe admurntradon. These 
four states did not enter the Fcdefadcin, Thdr ttamfer lo Bddsh dependency 
marked the completion of Malaya as it stands today. 
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The British in Borneo 


At the beginning of nkicicciiEh century the west and north-wot of 
Borneo formed the doEmnioos of the sultan of Brunei. Brunei had once been 
z powerfd lUte and its name was applied by Europeans to the whole island, 
in the form 'Bomco^ Lt first became important in the fifteenth century, 
when the mliitg dynasty was founded by a sultan who took the name of 
Mohammed on his conversion to IsUnv The third stiltan was an Arab, a 
defendant of the Prophet^ who married a niece of the first sultan. Brunei 
grew in wealth when, after 1511, many Muslim traders fled there firoin 
Malacca, and the Portugtiese who came there some yean bter w'erc greatly 
impressed by its magnificence. Brunei ntaititaiiied relations with China and 
in this period sent embassies to Peking; it daimed the whole of Borneo as its 
temtory. By the early nineteenth century^ howeverp Brunei had lost iti 
greatness. The lesser sUies in the south and east of Borneo had become quite 
independent. The north of Borneo was claimed by the sultan of Siulu+ in the 
southern Philippines, on the ground that it had been granted to Siilu in the 
wly dghcccDch century iit return for help in, coping with a rebeUion. Much 
of the remaining territory of Brunei w^as the scene of disorder^ with local 
duefi defying the authority of the sultan. The coasdands suffered seriously 
&om piracyp in which some of the ehJe& had a hand. The chiefi v.'crc mo^ly 
Mabys, living on the coast w^here Malays were numerotis; they claimed to 
have come there ftom Sumaira. The ociginal inhabiianrs were usually known 
as Dayaks, the largest and most warlike group being the Sea Dayaks. 

The English East India Company became interested in Borneo- A settlo* 
ment there might enable the company to break the Dutch monopoly in the 
archipelago, and would also be valuable fi>r the China trade. Ac that time 
foreign merchants were allowed to use only one Chinese port> Canton^ and 
there they were compelled to deal with only a small group of Chin®^ 
traders known ai the A trading centre in Borneo might attract 

Chinese merchants from other ports besides C^ton and a b^ some from 
Canton who were not members of the In 1761 an agent of the 

company fiom Madras made a treaty with the sultan of Sulu, gaining per- 
rnbsion to establish a trading post in his territory in return for a promise of 
aid against the sultan's enemies; and in 176a the Sulu sultan granted for this 
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purpose the island of BaUcnbangaiu off north Borneo. At ihit time there was 
A dispute about the throne of SuLu^ and a defeated coniesUTLc for the sultanate 
was found in Manila when the British occupied that town in 1762^ in 1763 
another treaty was made with him, so as to ensure the company's position. 

The company, however, wanted a site fnrther w«c and did nothing for 
some years to take advantage of these agreements. They instead preferred to 
seek a site in A^h or Kedah or elsewhere on the eastern shores of the Indian 
Ocean ^ only when these projects Gkiled did they decide to occupy Balam- 
bangaiv. and this was done in 1773, In 1775^ however, a dispute arose between 
the company's representatives and the local chief, and the settlement was 
attacked and destroyed. The survivors escaped to the island of Labnan, off 
the w^cst of Brunei, and tried to establish ihcniselvcs there; but the company, 
which had lost ^170,000 by the Balamban^ venture, was dishcartcticd, 
and the position in Labuan was given up within a few months^ 

Thirty yean later the company again occupied Balambangan. Under the 
terms of the peace of tfioi, the Dutch terricorics in the archipelago were re¬ 
turned to the control of the Netherlands; sOn wishing to maintain a posicton 
in the islands. Lord Wellesley, govcnior-gencral of Lndia^ deaded to make 
use of Balambangan, and in 1805 a paciy occupied it. The renewal of war in 
Europe, and the consetjuent reoccupation of the Dutch tenitori-^ in South- 
East Asia, then absorbed all the ships and men that the company could spare, 
and in 1805 the island of Balambangan was once more abandoned. 

As the nineteenth century drew on, the situation in Brunei became intoler¬ 
able to peaceful traders: the Sea Dayaks* piracy interfered seriotisly with 
trade from Singapore, which was growing fasr, but the East India Company 
did little to improve the situation; in 1833 it ceased to be a trading concern 
and became endrely an admiiusttative organization^ and it saw no reason to 
spend money on policing distant seas. In the later ii|0$, howcveT+ the Bridsh 
Navy cook action and did much to repress the pirates. 

At this poLtii James Brooke arrived in Brunei. Brooke, formerly an officer 
in the East India Company's forces, had visited South-East Asia and China 
in iSjo-ji, and had gone to China agatu in 1814: later he bought a veMcl 
and sailed to the archipelago for purposes of exploration, and trade. He 
reached the port of Kuching, in the district of Sarawak, in 1839. and found 
that the whole area was in disorder with which the lultan s uncle. Raja Muda 
Hashim, who was in charge, was unable to cope+ When Brooke came to 
Sarawak again in [840t Hashim offered him the governorship of Sarawak in 
return for hdp in restoring order. Brooke speedily checked piracy, and in 
September 1841 he was formally installed as EUja of Samw^; in 184^ the 
Sultan of Brunei confirmed the appointment. 
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Brooke took cnei^dc measures lo safeguard the mhabitanti of Sarawak 
from opprsion; he lessened die bnrdeji of taxadon by coUcauig fixed taxes 
in kind, in pbec of the system under which chiefr had taken what they likedi 
he uittodEiccd a good administration of jnsdee; and he put a stop to bandicry 
and piiacy. To deal with the latter he had the aid of the British Navy, whuch 
co-operated with him in several successive years. 

The Navy was iitierested bcause, apart from the duty to police the seas, 
it needed coalr Seams of coal existed in both Brunei and LabiiaiiT and the use 
of these would enable stocks to be built up for both naval and mercaiuye 
shippings as the steamship was now competing with the saillfig vessel, it was 
Convenient to be able to obtain coal on the long voyage between Singapoce 
and the China coast, in i S46, some of the Brunei chiefr^ who were angered 
by the repression of piracy, carried out 1 revolution; But Brooke with naval 
support occupied the town of Brunei and restored the Sultan's authority- An 
agreement was then made with the sultan under which Labuan island be¬ 
came 1 British colony and the sultan promised to repress piracy and slavery. 

Tbe measures taken to defeat the pirates aroused criticism in England, 
where it was alleged that excessive force had been used and that the pirates 
were haimless and peacefiiL The idea thus spread in Sarawak that Brooke 
had lost the favour of the British government; a^l*^ there was at this rime 
w^at between Great Britain and China. These circutTistances produced a 
rebellion among die numerous Chinese in Sarawak in t®S7, in which Brooke 
nearly lost his life; but the Dayaks and Malays supported the Raja and the 
rising was soon crushed. 

In 18S8 an agreement was signed by the Raja and the British govemmois 
giving Sarawak protection and cransferring its foreign tcblions to Great 
Britain. Under these conditions the dynasty founded by Raja Brooke re- 
mained on the throne of Sarawak till 1946, 

The establishment of Brooke iti Saraw'ak and of the British on LabuaA 
angered the Dutch. They compbiiicd that these measures were a breach of 
the treaty of 18x4. Under the treaty the British had promised not to establish 
island iDuth of the Straits of Singapore, and the Dutch 
case was that if any part of an island, whether near Singapore or not, by 
south of that btiiude, the British had no right to occupy any part of it even 
north of that latitude. The British govcmmetii refrised to accepi chu argu- 
racnL Instep British influence was extendctL In iBSS Brunei became a 
Brirish protected state, and in 1^06 the actual administration was entnuted 
to a resident. 

The north of Borneo also came under direct British rule, to 1849 R^j^ 
Brooke^ on behalf of the British government, negotbted a treaty with the 
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iulun of Sulu, who undertook: not to truisfcr any of hia territory lo anotker 
Bovtmnient widioiiE British consent. The Spaniards, however^ held that 
under a treaty made by them with Sulu in l Si6, Sulu was put of the Pbillp- 
pines and that its sultan had no authority to make treaties ^ith other powers. 
They cook steps to strengthen thdr position and in rSjO and 1S51 they made 
further treaties with Sulu under which the sultan recognized Spanish 
sovereignty over hb tcrritorici. 

The sultan of Brunei also claimed that north Borneo was his; and in 
he granted wide areas ihefe co an American namKl Moses in return for 
ninual payments. Moses cransfeitcd his rights to a eoenpany of which the 
head was mother American, J. W. Torrey, ending in Hong Kong; and in 
the same yafp 1865, the Brunei sultan appointed Torrey to be Raja of 
Ambotkg and Mumdu. The company established a uttlemcnt in north 
Borneo but it did not prosper. 

In 1875 ^ German named Overbeck^ who w'as Austrian consul-genetal in 
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Hong Kong, bought Ton^^i birefesa and then entered into paimEnhip 
with the English company of Dent Brothers who traded to the East Over- 
beck and Dent made a new agreement with Brund in 1877 under which 
Overbeck and his assodatei became E^ja of Gaya and Sandakanl on the same 
day the temenggong of Brund sold them additional landSr They also agreed 
with the sultan of Sulu to pay compensation for such claims as be had. Thus 
thdr organization became the governing authority io North Borneo. In 
iSSi the British government granted them a charter as the British North 
Bditico Company. The Spanish government protested that North Borneo 
was part of the dominiDns of Sulu and was therefore part of the PhllippiM 
over which Spain had sovereignty; but in 1885 by Treaty the Spanish 
govenunent gave up all rights in North Borneo in favour of the British 
government; aod in 1888- the company's terntory became a British 
protectorate. 

The boundaries between British and Dutch areas in Borneo were defined 
by treaty in and redefined in more detail in iS>i5. 
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Burma in the Nineteenth Century 


During the itintcccnth century Burma shared the experience of moit other 
parts of South-East Asia in losing her indepoicictict, [n three stagest through 
wars with the British in 1824-26^ 1852, and 1883, her territory was absorbed 
into the British Empire in [ndia. 


Anglo-Burmise K^mr &/ iSz4 

At the opening of the century, the faiJure of Burmese efforts to conquer 
Thailand had caused attention to be turned incicasiDgLy westwards, towards 
the frontier with British India. In the Manipur and Assam area^ Burma 
steadily extended her influence until in the early tS20S she began to threaten 
the s^te of Cachar, which the British undertook to defend. Farrher south, on 
the border between Arakan and the East India Companytemtojy' in 
Chittagong, there was constant trouble arising fitom raids by exiled Arakanese 
who wished to reconquer their former home. From the early J750S onwards 
die East India Company^ which was busUy engaged in a series of wars against 
Mysore and against the Marathas, as well as having to combat the French in 
the Indian Ocean and the Dutch in the archipelago, made several attempts 
to resolve the difltculiies on the fronricr by friendly meanSp but though 
envoys were sent to negotiaie^ the Bunriam preferred to keep foreigners at 
a distance and taiely welcomed these approaches. 

In the time of King Bagyidaw' (1S19-37). the Burmese govcmmciU de¬ 
cided that the constant troubles on the frontier must be ended by military 
action. Not rcaliring the power of the East India Company, they thought 
dui Assam and even Bengal could soon be conquered. When early in 1S24 
they assembled a large army on the Atakan-Chittagong froniiff and aho 
invaded Cachar, the company's government^ now at peace elsewhere, like- 
^vise determmed to pm an end to the troubics, and 10 on 5 March the 
govcmor-gcncral declared war. 

The first advantage lay with the Burmese forc^ which in May entered 
the Chittagong area and defeated the company s troops at Ramis! but at 
this point an army sent £rom India ox»sed the Bay of Bengal and occupied 
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the chief port of Burma. Tlie news of this calamity caused the 
recall of the Burmese forces from the Chittagong from, and during the 
ensuing twelve months all Arakan fell to the company's arms. 

The company's forces in Rangoon, however^ were unable to make my 
advance during the rainy season which began at the end of May. Though 
they managed to occupy the ports of Tavoy and Mergtii in the Tcnasscrim 
coasts they made no progress in the main theatre of war and* on the con¬ 
trary, snfiered heavy losses through sickness. In December 1824, when the 
rains had ended, they began an ^vance north and by the end of the dry 
season had occupied the town of Projiie, on the [rrawaddy, haif-wiy to the 
capital. There was again a pause while the rains of 1825 lasted, and then the 
advance was resumed. On 24 February iiSi6, when the advance had come 
almost to che capital, 1 treaty of peace was signed. 

Under the treaty signed at Yandabo, Bnrnia abandoned all claim to Assam 
and Manipur, agreed to pay an indenwiry of about ^1 milhon, and ceded to 
the company the seaboard provinces of Atakan and Tenasserim. Thus part 
of Burma w'las lost. 

The end of the war was followed by a rebellion of the Mons, some of 
whom bad supported the British and hoped now 10 regain their indcpcit- 
dence. The rebellion was suppressed and many Mens fled to the protection 
of the British in TenasseHm. 


Anglch-Bumest Rctuthns 

A major consequence of die war was an increase of iU-feding in Burma 
towards the Britiih. Burmese scndnienc was especially hurt by the cession of 
territory to ibc company, and the desire to regain the lost lands dominated 
the thoughts of king and ministers. King Bagyidaw, however, perceived chat 
he coidd not benefit by further war^ and so during the rest of his rciga 
relations with the British were fairly good. Under the terim of the Treaty of 
Yandabo, the company was authorized to send a resident, or m modem 
cerms an ambassador, to Burma ^ and after some hesitabun on grounds of 
expense a resident w^as senr in 1850. The successive residents gamed the good 
will of the king and did useful service in resolving problems arising from the 
uncertain boundary between Burma and Manipur i but friendly relations did 
no(t enable the king to regain his lost territories as be hopedL The company at 
first Was willing to consider giving up Tetusscrim^ for thougb Arakan 
quickly developed as an important producer of rice, Tenasserim proved 
unprofitable. Afier a few years, however, the new port of MoulmcLn began 
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to grow and to repkc^c Rangoon at ihc main centre of Burma^i fordgn m^r 
and thougbu of giving up the territory were dropped. 

In 1^17 there wm a revolution In Bumia and King Bagyidaw was repUced 
by ku brother* the Tharrawaddy Prince. Tharrawaddy (1837-4^) fought 
in die war of ] 824-2^i and had never forgiven the company for the Treaty of 
Vuidabo. He strongly resented the loss of Arakan and Tenasserim^ and he 
regarded the preicjiec of the residency as an imylt to hit sovereignty. The 
residency was unable to arrive at friendly tcmis with him, and so in 1S40 it 
was do^ by the Government of India. After this there was no channel 
through which a friendly solution of any diificulty could be attained. 


The IVar {tf iS^z 

On Tharrawaddy i death in 1^46, he was succeeded by hii son. the Prince of 
Pagan. Pagan was not an efficient nder, and local officials vrenc allowed to 
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do 35 they pleased provided rhey paid the due auioimi of icvciuie. Tlit 
governor of Rangoon sometimes Lll^eatcd foreigners so as to extort money 
from them, and sinte there was now no residency, British subjects could 
obtain no redress. Some of the British traders in Rangoon, too^ behaved 
arrogantly towards the local authorities, threatening them with the might of 
the British Government if they were oflfcnded; naturally the rraden got into 
trouble with die governor, Unfortunaiely for Burma, the govemor-getienJ 
of India at this cime was Lord Dalhoiuie, an energetic and somewhat niihlesi 
ruler, who wa5 mote ready than his predecessors to take strong action. Early 
in he sent a naval squadron ro Rangoon to investigate complaints which 
be had received and to ask for compensationf The commanding officer cf 
the squadron and the governor, both uedess men, quarreUedii and shots wen 
exchanged between the ships and die Burmese batteries on shore. A further 
demand for compensation was refused, and in April 1852 indcpendbit 
Burma was again invaded. The British-lndiati forces, much better equipped 
and organized than they had been in 1824, occupied Rangoon without gfoit 
difficulty and then overran the Irrawaddy delta coudcry and the land to its 
north beyond Prome and Toungoo. These events produced another revu- 
lution at the capital and, since there was no government with whom to 
negotiate, Lord Dalhousie in December 1852 declared the aimcxation of the 
occupied areas. 

Tlw ft-UMfrice of BrtfJsA Brifmji 

The newly annexed lands^ called the province of Pegu, were put under the 
control of a commissioner, paralld to the commtssionerf in Arakan and 
Tenassdim, till in 1861 the three were joined together as the province of 
British BumUt under a chief commissioner. The province soon grew in 
prosperity. The Irrawaddy delta was well suited for the cultivation of rice, 
and though, owing to the depopulation in earlier centuries and the exodus iu 
t S2<^27^ its popuktion w^as small, the number of inhabitants soon increased 
and the area bc^me one of the principal riee-produdng areas of the world. 
In 1856 the total population of the three British provinca was cstinuted ar 
1,381,ooo, and by 1865 it stood at 2,210,000: by 1872 it was, 2,390,000 and hy 
[S8t it was 3,3^,211. This increase was due partly to inimigration from 
India hut tnainly to the entry of people from the northern part of Burma* 
which was still independent. There was plenty of good land in the delti 
which could be readdy obtained from the Bcitish authorities and, especially 
after the Siie2 Canal was opened in 18559, the growth of the rice trade with 
Europe made cultivation profitable, while towards the end of the century d>c 
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inctcw of India's population Crcaicd a still grcaicr dcniand for rice. The ana 
under rice in Bricish Burma was in 1^55 only acres, and by 1^85 it 

had swoUcii 10 3^700,000 acr<!:s. There was also a growth in the extraction and 
export of timbet^ especially teak. Some of the timber was brought down 
the Salween river to Modmein from Thailandt but most came to Rangoon 
from either British Burma or independent Burmx Total exports of teak in 
the later 18501 were about 68^000 tons a year; by 1880 exports stood at 
146,000 tons; and before the end of the century more than aoo.ooo tom a 
year were being exportedj through Rangoon or Moulmcin^ In the 1850s 
roads were built from Rangoon to Prome and to Pegu; the use of steam- 
driven crafi on the Irrawaddy river was encouraged. Later on, railw^ap 
builr, the Rangoon-Protne line being completed in tSyy and the Rangoon^ 
Toungoo route in 1E84. 


MirtJort 

In independent Burma the disaster of 1S52 led to the deposition of King 
Pagan and his rcplacemerit by his brother* Mindon (1853-78)- Mindon was 
a humane and able rder+ He disliked bloodshed and, instead of following 
the normal practice of killing his defeated rival, he aUowcd Pagan ro live in 
honourable captivity. A devout Buddhist, he sought to extend the influence 
of religion. In iSyt he convened the Fifth Buddhist Council, an inccrtiatiiMiJ 
gathering of monks, the Fourth Council having been held in Ceylon no l< 5 * 
than mncfccn centurio earlier. The Council met at the new capicalp 
Mandalay, which had been founded in 1^57 because the disasters which had 
befallen the kingdom indicated that the old capitals, Ava and Amarapura, 
wetc unlucky. At the Council^ the Buddhist scriptures were recited and 
were inscribed on 729 marble slabs. 

Mindon realized that there must he changes in Burma. Peace must he 
maintained with neighbouring countries; bw and order and good adminis* 
nation must be provided at home; trade must be encouraged. By such 
means the Europeans would be deprived of any excuse for interfering agab- 
He therefore took steps to modernize the kingdom. He introduced the 
cicctnc tel^raph, with a system of signalling in Burmese morse- He cstah- 
liihed a system of coinage to repbee the tradiiJonal method of trade by 
barter. He put the system of taxation on a sounder and simpler basis- He even 
thought of establishing railways. He mled justly and the country prosper*^ 
He did not, however^ cope with one major probleui: he had appointed one 
of hii brothers as heir apparent, in gratitxidc for assistance in the revolurioJi 
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of buc io id 66 two of his owti sotw tried to sdje die ikronc md in 

the struggle die |?rince was killed. Mitiddn refused to ippobit i new heir 
ippirent, »ying that to select any prince is hdr woidd be equivalent to a 
signal for his murder by other princesp and so the way w^as left open for an¬ 
other struggle for the throne on Mindon^s death. 

The king maintained fnendly relations with China and sent missionSp 
bearing presents, to Peking. Missions from China visited Burma^ Troubles 
with Thailand were avoided. Relations with the British were goedL At the 
time of the Indian Mutiny in 1S571 some of the ministers wanted to take the 
opporrunity provided by the war in India to attempt to reconquer the ceded 
provinces, but Mbidon refused to take advantage of a fnend^s difliculties- He 
hoped that the British would voluntarily give back the lost landsn though in 
this he was disappointed. Despite his cordial attitude^ Mindon was naturally 
somewhat uneasy about the Biicblu fearing that one day independent Burma 
would suffer the fate of Lower Biirma. His kingdom was cut off from the 
sea by British territory and had access to other cguntiies only through areas 
tmder British control or by didicult routes overland to China and Tliaibnd. 
Burma's position was thus weaker than that ofp for example, Thailand. To 
strengthen his positioRp Mindon sought the good will of other Westetn 
States and so he enteted into treaties of fnendship with France and Italy, and 
employed Ftetichmen and Italians to train his army. 

Mindon was particularly concerned by the ambition of the British to open 
up trade through Burma with Chma. Many projects were put forward for 
building railways into China, add a number of exploratory parties were sent 
to examine the possible trade routes, though the outbreak of the Panthay or 
Muslim fcbdJioti in Yunnan in 1855 and the disorder which continued even 
after the repression of the rebellion in 1B73 rendered these projects abortive. 
Mindont who was himself the principal trader of his kingdom, did not want 
rivals^ and also he feared that if foreigners obtamed a grip oti his kingdomV 
economy^ political independence would soon be lost. He entered mto com- 
tuerdal treaties with the British in tS62 and [S67, which were designed to 
facilitate the overland trade to China and to ratnet the royal monopolies of 
lotne forms of commerce; but British merchants in Rangoon complained 
that these undertakings were not properly carried enu One result was the 
growth of a demand among the metchants for annexation. NeverthdeaK as 
between the Government of Burma and the Government of India, tdadons 
were good, The treaty of 1^67 provided for the re-esubiishmoit of the 
residency and for the exercise of extraterritorial Jurisdictson. by the resident 
over British subjects; and cbe presence of a series of able residents hdped to 
keep relations friendly. 
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King Thibnuf 

When King Mindon died in 1B7B, there vrit no recognized succeMor, ind 1 
palace intrigue put oil the throne 1 junior son^ Thibaw. His position vm net 
strong, Mcc there were many setUDr princes who were regarded u hiving a 
better cUim. So+ to prevent opposition, nearly all the mctiibers of the ro^'d 
family were imprisoned and early in 1879 some eighty of them were exe¬ 
cuted. In previous igcs the rcinovai in this way of dangerous memben of 
the royal family could be effected without serious repercussions, but in the 
last quarter of the nineteenth century the news became known to the rest of 
the world and aroused njiich feeling against the government of Burma, The 
British merchants in Rangoon w ho wanted the annexation of iTidcpcndcnt 
Burma could now argue, as they could not in the ti me of MindoOt that the 
Government of Burma was unfit to rule. Moreover, after Mindons death 
there was a growth of disorder. Armed robbery increased greatly, some of 
the Shan rulers in the eastern hilb iTied to establish their independence, ihcie 
was rebellion anmng the Kachiru in the far north, and so British trade wim 
independent Burma suffered. In this way there appeared the conditions which 
MindiOii had avoided as most likely to lead to foreign interference—lawless¬ 
ness, breakdown of trade, and reversion to ways of govcTTunent which ici 
the closing decades of the nineteenth century seemed outmoded^ 

At ihis time the British were involved in unprofitable wars against the 
Afghans on the nonh-west frontier of India and against the Zulus in ^ueH 
Africa, while in Europe relations with Russia were very dilficuJt indeed, n 
appeared to some of the Burmese Miiusters that under these circLiimtances 
the Bntish could be defied. In consequence, British subjects in independent 
Burma were in some cases ill^rcated; the resident was regarded with cotir 
tempt; and when the British resident in Afghanistait was murdered, it 
feared in India that a similar disaster might ocenr in Mandalay. In 
1879, therefore, the residency was withdrawn. Thus, as had happened for^ 
yean earlier^ there was no longer a channel through which difiicultio cou 
be solved in a diplomatic way. 

A further massacre of people suspected of opposing the government too 
place in 1883 and this increased the demand in Rangoon for 
The Govern ment of India and the British officiali in Rangoon were opposed 
10 any sttch acdoti, but in 1885 it was learnt that the Burmese Government 
were trying to obtain French protection. At this time the French viCic es» 
lishing control over North Viemam and the British suspected that 
ambitions extended to Burma. In [883 a French coiisd-gaieral was post 
to MandaUy and it became known that a FcanccKBurmcse commeiw 
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treaty had been jignedt but the French government gave an aisur^mec that 
the treaty was of no rca] importance, [n July 1^85. however, information was 
received that the treaty would enable the French to build a railway from 
Mandalay to Toungoo, to open a bank in Mandaby^ and in general to 
dominate the eeonDiny of independent Buima, In addition^ the French 
promised to allow the import of arnu through North Vietnam. 

it seemed to the British govemment that independent Burma was likely 
to become a French protectorate; and if French and Britiih were to share 
Burma between them with only a line of latitude as thcar frontier, comtant 
friction would enrue^ Icadbg very likely to war. At this point the Govern¬ 
ment of Burma, w^ith French encouragements imposed a heavy fine on a 
British timber firm for alleged breach of contract. The British government 
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took the opportunity to settle its cUfrerences with indcpcodcnr Burma, An 
ultinutmn wai sent to Mandalay, dcnLatiding suspension of actioii agatiut 
the timber firm pending investigadon+ the reopening of the residency^ and 
the pbetng of BurmaV foreign rdations wider British control The ulri- 
matum was rejected, and on ti November 1885 the British forced were 
ordered to attack. Fifteen days later Mandalay was in dicir hanck King 
Thihaw was taken to India where he remained rill his death tliiity years later. 


of Upper Burma 

As a result of the killing of the princes, there was no member of the royal 
Eunily who could suitably be put on the throne. So on t JanuaTy 1^86 mJe- 
pendent Burma was annexed to the British Crown, and was then united with 
Lower Burma as a province of the Indian Empire. So Burma lost its last 
vestigci of independmee. 

The Burmese people did not submit widiout a struggle. The army had 
scattered when the British forces advanced, and its mem^rs took to guertilh 
warbre. A Brirish Endian artny of 30,000 men was busy for five years before 
the country was brought under control the task being made more difficult 
by the spread of disorder to Lower Burma. In the Sh^m hilli, too, the chic6 
cried to form an independent confederacy under the Limbin prince, son of 
the heir apparent killed in iStkS, and not rill tSpo did all the rulers accept 
British authority, En the Chin hitb, on the wc^t of Burnra, there was likewtie 
resistance to the imposition of British control “id the situation there wa* 
noc stabilLred rill tfej. 
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The French Occupation of Vietnam, 
Cambodia and Laos 


In die imd-nincteenth century^ Fruicc was ruled by the Emperor Napolctm 
|[r. He vnshDd to create a French Henpirt ill cnndation of the achievements of 
hii ^mous imcle, the fint Napoleon; aifo he needed to gain the siippon of 
the Komaii Catholic interests so as to strengthen his position in France iiself- 
The sufferings of the Christian missiDiuries in Vicinajii gave him an oppor¬ 
tunity to attain both these aims. 


French Occupation of Cochin-Chim 

The Vietnamese Emperor Tn Due (1848-81) showed at the beginning of hb 
reign a rathet more tolerant attitude than had his predeecssorsp but he soon 
came to believe that his brother was crying to gain European support in a bid 
for the throne. His consequent mistrust of any of his subjects who adhered 
to European rnissionanes^ combined with the anti-Chrisrian views of his 
mother and some of his minbtersp led him in 1851 to order die suppression 
of all Chrisetan groups. A severe pefsecudon began. It was at dm point that 
Napoleon [II seized power iu France, and he promptly sent a strong protest 
to the court at Hue. The protest was lejcctedp whereupon the harbour forts 
at the port of Tonranc were bombarded by French warships. The only 
result was ibae the persecution became more severe; and in 1857 a Spanish 
nuuionary who was Bishop of Tonghing was put to deathp so chat Spaui as 
Well as Fi^ce decided to interfere. 

In 1837 the French Ciovemmcnc determined to occupy three towns in 
Vietnam and to Impose French protection over the coimtry ai a whole- At 
thij dme there was a strong French naval force at hand, for mice 183^ die 
French had been at war with Chmag where also missionaries had been perse- 
rated. The Spaniards had a naval force based on the Philippine Islands. 
When, therefore, the war with China ceased in 1858, the French forces were 
available for use against Vietnam and the Spanish forces were ready to co¬ 
operate with them- A French demand for religiota liberty for Christiana and 
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for permission to send coimncfcial and consular ofBdaU to VicOmm was re- 
jeeted, and ihc combined French and Spanish forces occupied Toimne in 
September 1858. 

The invaders received less support from the Vietnamese Christiam than 
had been hoped for and the Vietnamese government showed no readineH to 
make peace. Early in 1S59, thereforep the French and Spaniards left Touranc 
and went to southern Viemam. where they occupied Saigon. The Tongting 
area, having a larger population than the Red River delta could eaiiJy 
sustain, normally imported rice from the Mekong delta, and it was thought 
that if this trade were Lntemipted by the occupation of Saigon^ the principal 
port of dw Mekong basin, the Vietnamese government would have to come 
to rerinSr A renewal of war in China then occurred and most of the French 
forces were wididiassTi from Vietnam in consequence, while the remainder 
with the Spaniards were besieged in Saigon, Early in 1S61, when the China 
War was finally over, the French were able to relieve Saigodi, and in die next 
twelve months they occupied the three eastern provinces of the delu. The 
Emperor Tu Due then agreed to a treaty in June 1862^ ceding to France dirsc 
three provinces, induding Saigon^ pennittmg freedom of worship in his 
kingdom^ and operung three ports to tradcp as w^ell as undertaking to py a 
large indemnity^ The Spaniards were content with the promise of freedom 
of worship. 

The inlubitants of southern Vietnam continued to resist the French, and 
those operating in the ceded provinces were aided by those living in the 
neighbouring areas still under Vietnamese govcirunetit. In (867, therefore, 
the French occupied the western provinces of the delu and annexed them. 
The provinces gained in 1862 and 1867 were called by the French the colony 
of Cochin-China. 


CamhoJia 

Cambodia had maintained a precarious independence by pyiPtg tribute to 
both Vietnam and Thailandp but the French attacks weakened the position 
of the Vietnamese and enabled the Thai to dominate the country. On the 
death of King Ang Duong (1841-60 )h his successor King Norodom (i860- 
1904) Was chatlenged by his younger brother^ Prince St Vatiha^ and only by 
the aid of Thai troop was Norodom able to secure bis crown. The Thai 
position in Cambodia was thus very strong. The French, however^ argued 
that as the rulers of Cochln^bina they had succeeded 10 Vietnamese fights 
in Cambodia^ and they decided to enforce their claims there and to exclude 
Thai claims. In t863 they persuaded Kbig Norodom to sign a treaty putting 
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his kingdom under French pfotcction. The Th« govertuncnt objected that, 
4 S A v^assd 3 t«e, Cambodk was not cnitiled lo tuake such a treaty. Their 
resident in Qinibodia induced the king to sign atiother document id which 
he admitced that he was only viceroy of Cambodia under the king of Thai¬ 
land; the king aiso agreed to go to Bangkok for his coronation. The French 
then threatened to use force againsc Cambodia, and so the king did not go to 
Bangkok: a French force entered the capital, and in 1^64. King Nor^^om 
ratified the treaty signed a year before. The Thai government were not 
powerfiiJ enough to go to war with the French and they abandoned their 
demand for Norodom to be crowned in Bangkok. After funhet ncgotiaciomp 
a Franco-Thai treaty was signed in 1I67: Thailand renounced al] claims to 
authority over Cambodia, and France confirmed Thai occupation of the 
provinces of Baiiambang, Sisophoti and Siem Reap, which had been in Thai 
hands since the end of the eightc«ith century. 

After this the French gradually increased their hold on Cambodia dJl in 
1S84, by threat of force, they made the king agree to give up all control of 
public revenues, customs dues, and pubhc w'orks, to confine himself for all 
practical purposes to ccrernonial dudes^ and to transfer the real powers of 
government to the French Chief Resident, who was to post a resident to 
each province. This event led to a popular revolt under Prince Si Vatcha+ 
secretly encouraged by King Norodom, and resistance w^ent on dJJ Si Vattha 
was forced to surrender in 1892. But though the actual power thus passed to 
French handsp the king w as still regarded by the Cambodian people as their 
rightful ruler; and though he had link secular powetp he was stiJl the pro- 
lector of the Buddhist religion and so had the loyalty of the (order of 

monks) whose infiuence over the people was powerful. 

77ie Exphratien the MEk^tg 

The Dccupadon of CochirHChina inspired the French to examine the possi-- 
bility of opening a profitable trade with China through the Mekong valley^ 
hr 1866 an expedidon led by Doudart de Lagrfe and Francis Gamier left 
Saigom passed through Cambodia^ Vientiane and Luang Prabang, and 
reached Vurnian; they hoped to find the source of the Mekong^ but the 
Chinese authoridts would nor allow them to continue their journey north¬ 
wards and, Lagi^ having died of cxhauifioii. Gamier went through China 
to the coast. The expedition had found that long stretches of the Mekong 
were not navigable and that the river could not serve as a largcHscale trade 
route; but Gaanicr's enquiries led to the view that the Red River route* 
through Tongking^ was feasible^ French attention therefore turned to 
Tong king. 
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The Frmco-Vi€tHamese Treaty cf 

A French merchmi tried to carry on a trade in arms rkrou^K Tongking widi 
YueuulUp but Tongking had faUeti biio a state of duordcr^ Refugees ftom the 
Tiiping rebcUion in China (1850-64) had crowed the border and taken to 
brigandage; the Fanthay rebcUion in Yunnan (i854-7j) produced a timilar 
effect* The Emperor Tu Due sought aid from his overlordp the Emperor of 
China, in coping with this sifuation, but the Chinese troop sait to Tongking 
also took to brigandage. The gaierd dislocation of trade in Tongking and 
complaints from Dupuisp the arms merchantp that the Vietnamese officials 
were obstructing his enterprise, caused the Governor of Cochin-China in 
1875 10 lend Garnier, with a small escort, to negotiate an agreement about 
the Red River route. Gamier and the Vietnamese officials could not agree 
and, fearing that he would be attacked. Gamier stormed the diadel ^t Hanoi 
and despite the smallness of his force then captured a number of other iOTM3i 
Gamier was kiUed in the course of these operations and the French govem- 
mentp which had not recovered from its defeat in the Franco-Prussian War, 
T 870-71, was not willing to undertake more hostilities. The Empefor Tu Due 
on hb parr was alarmed by the speed of GamierV victories and was ready for 
peace. In 1S74 a treacy was concludedp by which Vietnam recogniaed French 
sovercign'cy over all C6chirir-Gliina+ agreed to open certain ports to trade, 
opened the Rod River route^ promised liberty of conscience to Chrisctw. 
and undertook that the Emperor of Vietnam would ‘conform his fordyn 
pobey to that of France^; a French resident was to be admined to Vietnam; 
and France undertook to protect the emperor against other parties. 

The results of this treaty did not satisfy the French. On paper it gave them 
control over Victnam^s foreign relations, but in practice Vietnam remained 
a vassal of China; the widespread disorder in Tongking made the provisiom 
about trade useless; and persecution of Christians continued. 


The End 0/ Fierwam's In^pendence 

The end of the Fanthay revolt in Yunnan in 1873 increased the number of 
refugees who entered Tongking and again Tu Due sought aid front China- 
More Chinese troops were sent. By the early [88osp however, France was 
governed by a ministry which saw in overseas e^epansion a way of com¬ 
pensating for the defeat in Europe by the Prussians in 1871. They therefore 
detentiuied to replace Chimae inHueiice in Vietnam by French mfluenec. h* 
liBz a French force was sent to Vietnam to protect the French resident and 
to extend French uiRuence. The commander promptly occupied Hanoi and 
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began a miUcary conquest of the Red River delta. Hue wai attacked in 
August iflSs, and the Vietnamese emperor had no diokc but to lurrendcr. 
Tu Due had jure died and, as i dyimtic dispute ensued on his death, Viettum 
was in a very weak posidon. Under the terms of peace made at this time. 
Vieoiain became a French protectorate, with France controlling her foreign 
relations. 

Warfare condnued against the Chinese brigands and against regular 
Chinese forces, for China sdJl claimed to be Vietnam*s overlord and refused 
to recognize the French protectorate, hi iU 4 , however, by the Convendon 
of Tientski, the Chinee govenunenr agreed to withdraw ai] troops from 
Tongidng and to rccogniate the French position. Nevcrthdcsi, a dispute arose 
about the date by which the Chinese forca should withdraw, and lighdng 
was resumed till the Convetinon of Tientsin was confirmed by a treaty in 
r»S5. 


Dynastii C^JJicts 

The situation in Vietnam made it easy for the Froich to consolidate dicLr 
posidon. On Tu Duc^s death in i88^, the govertimair came under two regents 
who thought that the new Emperor^ Due Due, was not likely to submit to 
their contToU after three days they deposed him and locked him up to die 
of hunger and thirst. They put on the throne another prince, Hiep Hoa, who 
accepted die agrcemcni with France and was therefore murdered. The 
regents then enthroned Kicn Phuc^ a boy of foumeai y»rs, whom they got 
rid ofp probably by poison, in 1884.. TTic ncKt emperor was Kico Phuc*s 
brother. Ham Nghi. 

During this period of chaos, the French in June ri S4 entered into a new' 
treaty with Vietnam., under which the emperor was fdll to exercise authority 
in home alfairs in central Vietnam^ often called Annam, while the north— 
i.c. Tongking—was to be administered by French lesidents. The two regents 
were not willing to accept the dtuadon and in July 1885 they tried to attack 
the French garrison in the capitals Hue. The attack failed and the regents^ with 
the Emperor Ham NghJ, fled to the hilb, where they coctiniied resisunce 
liU [888. The French meanwhile declared Ham Nghi deposed and put on 
the throne his bratbcTt Dong Khanh, in 1B86, He died in 1889 and wai 
succeeded by Thanh Thai, son of the unfortunate Due Due who had rdgned 
for three days in i88j, Thanh Thai reigned till isjcjy, when his misconduct 
caused the french to replace him by one of his sons, Duy Tan. 
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Laos 

After the fjJl of Vieiiriim: in iSiS, the Thai had effective control of 
the territories of that state except for the Khanitnouane and Kamlteiit 
areas, near the Aimamite Chain, which passed under Vietnamese influence. 
The Thai also dominated the kingdom of Luang Ptabang and the principality 
of Champassac. They did not interfere a great deal in Acse areas, however, 
hut left them very much to themselves. 

In and after the iSfiOs, the territories east of the Mekong suffered from 
inroads by Chinese bandits, displaced by the Taipii^ and Patithay rebellioiu 
in China- In igji these *Ho' or ‘Haw\ as they were locally called, were 
active in the state of Xieng Khouang. Luang Prabang and Vietnam, whidi 
both claimed tribute ftom Xieng Khouai^, combuied against the Ho but 
suffered defeat. Vietnam was at this time distracted by the French aggression 
and so could do no more: Luang Prabang could do little single-handed; but 
the Thai were glad to take action. They had become concern^ by the French 
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exploration ofihe Mekong vaJJcy and the French interference in Vietnam; 
they welcomed the opportunity to strengthen their pofition eaic of the 
Mekong so as to foresi^ any French interference there¬ 
in the course of combating the Ho, the Thai imposed their avrhority over 
all the rulers east of the Mekong and claimed to have subdued the Sipsong 
Chu Thai, or Twelve Thai States, in the Dlack River basin in what is now 
North Viectxam. Their operadons against the Ho were not very sucecssfult 
however, and they could not prevent the bandits &om creating general dis¬ 
order over much of the Mekong area. They failed to induce Cam Sinh, the 
principal chief in the Sipsong Chu Thai+ to rccogntae their king as his over- 
lord, and they enraged him by tarrying off some of his sons as hostages, in 
revcngCr in 1887 Cam Sbh^ eldest son^ Cam Oun—known to the Viecnatnese 
as E>eo Van Tri—co-operated with the Ho and with them sacked the city of 
Luang Prahang. King Oun Kham of Luang Prsbang was saved by 

the aid of the French coitsuL Auguste Pavic, and from then onwards he 
looked TO the French as his protectors and friends. 

The prevailing disorder in the Mekong lands gave the French an excuse 
for interfering so as to restore peace. Also, in 18S4 the Emperor of Vietnam 
delegated to the French all his rights in temtorics not actually under his ad- 
mioistration, and the French argued on this ground that aU states which had 
at any time paid tribute to Vietnam should now come under their govern¬ 
ment, In i 5 S 8 , therefore, they annexed the Sipsong Chu Thai and the Thai 
government had no option but to accept the situadon. 

The French then began to intervene actively in Kamkeut and Khatn- 
mouane and, despite Thai offen of arbitrarion, in iSsn they invaded Stung 
Treng, whkh the Thai had held lince 1814, and they also advanced across 
the mountains from the region of Hue. Finally, under threat of open war, 
the Thai in 189; accepted a treaty whereby they gave up aU claim to any 
territory east of the Mekong. Later, by agreements of 1904 and 1907, 
the Thai also gave up part of Champassac ott the west of the river and prt 
of Luang Prabaitg whi^ also lay on the right bank+ The pan^ of Cbampassac 
which remained under Tliai control were merged into Thailand as normal 
provinces of that kingdom; and id the parts that lay cast of the river the 
French recognized the ruler as only governor on. their behalf Thus the state 
of Champgusac ceased TO have any legal existence. 

The French organized the Mekong lands into a single territory under a 
Chief Resident, and gave the name ^Laos' to it. Laos did not include the 
Sipsong Chu Thai, for these were transferred to Tongkmg in 1895; and 
Stung Treng was tnnsleired to Cambodia in Luang Prabang retained 
in separate existence and was treated as a protected state where the king and 
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h» ministen bad some degree of authority. Elsewhere the tcititory was split 
up bto provinces ruled by lesidetits. These provinces wm Icgdly French 
territory and act protected states. Thus of all the iraies that had once existed 
in the middle M^ong valley, only Luang Prabang survived. 


The tnd^h-Ckinese Union 

The French hdd Cochin^hina as a txjlony, Annam, Tongking and 
Cambodia as protcaorates^ Luang Prabang as a ptowetorate, and ihc rest of 
Laos as a French colonyp It was biconveiuent to admlnifter each of these 
separately^ and so In 1898 they were formed into the IndcnChincse Union- 
At the head was a governor-general p with rcspoDsibility for finance, justice, 
law and ordetp defence, and external relations, sutgect to the orders of the 
French Government in Paris. For these purposes aU the territories were 
treated as a unit Thii greatly benefited the poorer territories, espeoilly Laos, 
which lacked the revenue to maincain dficient government in modem fotiUt 
though it was harder for the wealthier areas such as Cochtti-China which 
were taxed to pay for the pooler areas. In other matters of government* each 
territoiy was administered bidivfduallyk 
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Thailand in the Nineteenth Century 


Of all the countries of South-Eajt Asia^ oidy Thailand maintained its inde¬ 
pendence against the pressure of the Huiopcan Powers in the nineteenth 
century. The country was ruled by a succcuion of able moitarchi who per* 
edved that the isolation which had continued nnoe i6SS must be sacrificed^ 
that the country must be opened to foreign trade, that its ways of govem- 
rnenE must be modernized, and that a policy of co-operaejon with the 
Europeans must be punurd. Only by such means could Thailand avoid 
giving any excuse for foreign conejuest. The tings also realked that Thailand 
could not resist the foreigners by force and that at times coticessiom must be 
made to them. As a result, though Thailand lost territory lo both French and 
British, what was lost consisted of dependendes and provinces on the fringe 
of the country: the heart of Thailandp the home of the Thai people in the 
Menam Chao Phya basin^ remained intact. 


R^Iatiims mih Malaya 

With the gradual tcnniiiation of the wars with Burma, the Thai kings were 
able to revive claims to suzerainty ever minor states in the Mekong valley 
and in the Malay peninsula. In the former they secured dominadDn over 
Luang Frabang and they annexed Vientiane; they also after a long struggle 
agreed on a compromise with Vietnam by which suzerainty over Cambodia 
was shared. The case of the Malay States proved more diBLculr. 

During the Burmese wan, Thailand had been unable lo enforce its claims 
to tribute from the Malay States, and some of these had established friendly 
rclationi with Burma; but when the Buimans had been repelled by Paya 
Takiin, Thai claims for tribute in Malaya were resumed, and this was one of 
the reasons why Kedah sought an alliance with the East India Company in 
17 ^ 5 . For some cinic, however, the continuance of the Burmese wan kept 
the Thai busyk and only when Bumicse attcntioit turned westwards towards 
Assam and Chittagong could Thailand rtasseft its old rights. The task of 
reviving Thai authority in the peninsub carried out mainly by the Chao 
Phya (governor) of Llgor^ It proved fairfy easy to regain control over the 
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Hate of PattafiiT which lay immediately louth of Ltgor^ though in 1S30-11 
id Muslini ruler rebelled and it was brolcen up into seven pny states* cacb 
too small to be cronblesomc, Kedah, more remote firom the centre of Thai^ 
landL proved more difficult The sulun iruintained a comtexipii with both 
Burma and the British, and this added to the Thai dcsLre to bring him under 
controh In ifli8 he obeyed an order from Thailand to invade the neigh¬ 
bouring state of Perak and compel it to pay tribute to the kiiig+ hut this 
obedience did not save him from a Thai invarion in tftai after he refused to 
obey a command to come to Bangkok. The sultan fled to Penang, and for 
years afterwards his people made aricmpts* sometimes using Penang and 
Province Wellesley as a base, to drive the Thai out. Fuially^ in 184^^ when 
the energetic Chao Phya of Ligor was dead, the Thai government became 
tired of the unending warfaic and, with some cncouragcmciit from the 
goveimnent of the Straits Setdemertn, reinstated the sultan. Kedah was, 
bowevcTp deprived of part of its temtofy: the areas of Setul and Perlis were 
taken away and made into separate states under Thai controh 


Burney*s AfiJjfiwi 

The Thai attack on Kedah caused concern in Penang, which drew food 
supplies from that Hate and which feared Thai interference with its trade 
with the Malay S^tes. A British eenissaryp John Crawfiird, was sent to 
Bangkok in to try to secure the restoration of the sultan of Kedah and 
CO gain an agreement on trade; but he achieved litUe. Then the Chao Phya 
of Ligor contemplated an at»ck on Perak^ which had regained its indepenr 
dence after the invasion of 1818, and on Selangor width had aided Pefski 
but the governor of Penang sent a small force to watch the siiuation and 
attack did not take place. The Government of India became uneasy at 
situadoiu War with Burma broke out in iIm and the India government did 
not want trouble with Thailand as well; on the contrary, Thai aid agauast 
Burma would have been welcome. It was therefore decided to send a missicrti 
to Bangkok to □cgotLate an agreement on the status of the Malay States and 
other poinu of di^ulty^ The envoy chosen was Captain Bumeyp who was 
bter resident in Burma. 

Burney*3 mission resulted in a commerdal treaty, which did htde mote 
than define the cotidirioru under which British shipping might uk the purt 
of Bangkok, and a treaty of friendship, both signed in Under the latter, 
British subjects were to be allow^ed to trade in Thailand, and an agreetnenj 
about the Malay States was arrived at. The company recogniied that Kedah 
was a dependency of Thailand and promised not co let the exiled siJtan 
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either Kcckh or any ocher Thai icrricory; ihc company aho undercook 
not to let the sultan live in Penang. Boch the company and. Thailand under¬ 
took not to attack Perak^ and the ruler of Perak was left £r« to decide for 
himself whether or not to send tribute to Bangkok. The Thai government 
promised to leave Scktigor alone, Thailand also agreed not to interfere with 
British trade in Tretigganu and Kelantan and the company promised not to 
attack those stated, hut nothing was said about Thai rights generally in those 
two temtorics. 

Despite the treacyp later in the Chao Phya of Llgor seemed likely to 
attack Perak, and the governor of Penang therefore sent a small military 
force there and ako made a treaty with the sultan, undertaking to aid him in 
maintaining his independence^ 

The Thai government thereafter gave up its attempts to interfere in the 
west coast states of Perak and Selangor^ and instead turned its attention to 
the east coast states of Trengganu and Kelantan. Bumey^s treaty was silenc 
about Thai rights in chese states, and clforts were made to extend Thailand's 
influence over them and to compel their rulen to send tribute. In Pahang, 
too, a dyrUiScic dispute in j8 gave a good opportunity for interfering. The 
Thai encouraged a elaimant to the Pahang throne to go to Trengganu^ 
which he might use as a base for an attack on Pahang; hut in a British 
warship sbdled Trengganu town so as to make its sultan expel this claimant^ 
and after that the Thai were for a time more cautidiis in their attempts to 
gain influence on the cast coast of die peninsula. 


JGiij Mongkui 

The Bumey agreement did little to alter Thailand's isolation- Trade with the 
Straits Settlements increased, bm not to the extent that bad been expected 
by the British, and merchants in Singapore complained that the most valu¬ 
able articles of export were monopolized by the king^ In 1850 Raja Brooke 
was sent to negotiate a new treaty, but he was unable to jmve at any agree¬ 
ment; and an American attempt to im prove a treaty vfhich the United 
Sutes had made with Thailand in also fliiled. The situation altered, 
however^ when in i8ji King Mongkut (Rama IV} succeeded to the throne. 

King Mongkut (1851-68) had pasUd much of his hfe as a Buddhist monk; 
he was a learned man, who studied foreign languages and foreign sdence^ 
and corresponded with scholars in other countries. He thiM had a knowledge 
of affairs outside his own countfy and ouiaidc South-East Asia, and so was 
able to cope with the problems arising from the pressure of the West. 
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In 1S55, redizing ihat isoUtioti mim cew, he cnicred into a new ueaty 
with the Brithhp negotuted with Sir John Bo wring. This agreeinent ft- 
stricted the me of customs duty on British impKirts and provided that expon 
duda should be dearly defined. Bridsh subjects were allowed to acquire 
houses and land in the neighbourhood of Bangkok. A British consul was to 
be sutioned in Bangkok with power to try by British law any British subjects 
accused of oBcncei and also to decide cases involving both British and Thai 
subjects, though in these cases he was to consult with the Thai authoddes. 
The effect was to open Thailand to British trade and to give British tiadets 
and others exemption from Thai bw and courts. In the next few years 
simibr treaties were made by Thailand with most Western coimcrics. Thus 
the country was thrown open to foreign enterprise. 

Trade then grew rapidly. In 1S50, the country exported principally sugar* 
hides, raw cotton, tin and timber, but not rice; and the total value ofexporti 
was 5,590,000 hehf or about ^1,200,000; imports were valued at 4,330^000 
Ikih or about ^950,000. By 1870 exports had risen to a value of over it 
million tuftr and imports to almost 8 million. At the end of the century, 
exports valued 52 million fcaJtf which, at the rate of exchange then current, 
came to about million^ and imports had risen to over 4J million ^/it or 
about million. Rice accounted for much of the increase in exports: 
exports of this commodity increased in value from nothing in 1830 to about 
70 per cent of tonl exports at die end of the century. 

Singapore was the chief gainer by the expansion of trade after Bowrtng 1 
treaty. Its trade with Thailand grew rapidly^ and British firms began to 
develop the economy of the country^ in parhcular (he extraction and export 
of timber. 

King Mongkut, besides cnccuraging foreign economic enterprise, inirci- 
duced the policy of using fereign assistance in the government of the country. 
He employed experts from abroad to reform the admimstratiDn and to re- 
organize the army. He encouraged princes and high oflidals to study foreign 
history and languages. He Introduced a syscent of coinage. He developed 
canals and roads. 

It was during his tetgu that Thailand began to experience French prcauie 
Ofi the eastern boundaries. King Mongkut knew that he could not resist the 
French hy force, and so be had to give up his claims to suzerainty over 
Cambodia. 

King Chulatongkom 

King Mongkut was luccecdcd by his son, Chulalongjcom (Rama V), who 
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rdgnrd (rom r 96 S co fgio. During bij long reign he carried on ttc policy 
begun by hii (krhtr. He too encour^ed education, eipediJIy among the 
nobility. He abolished ilavcryp and probibiitd compulmry labour for the 
govcmmait. To prcvcni comjpdon and to put the coiintry^s finances on a 
sound femtingp he employed Bridih experts as liiiandal advisers. The ad¬ 
ministration of justice was reformed by Deigian lawyers, and a number of 
European! were brought in id serve ai judges. The police force was organiaed 
by a British officer from Burma. The constructian of railways was begun. 

To stretigchcn the govemmcttc's control over the country, the system of 
local admmistntion was remodelled during the iS^. Till ihcn, miidi 
authority had rested with hcredituy governors of provinces^ but these weie 
now replaced by appointed officials, and at the same rime the system of 
Arming the taxes was replaced by direct collecrion by the govcimnent*s own 
officers. 


Relaihns with Fr^ncf 

During King Chulalongkomi reign, Thailand experienced furrber pressure 
from the French on the east, while in the same period the Britisb were ex^ 
tending their induence on the west. Chulaiongkom, like bis ^ther. tried to 
nuintain hiendly relations with the Western governments^ but their gains 
of temtory at Thailand's expense not only aggrieved the Thai but aim 
aroused fears chat the uldmate result would be the complete extincticni of 
Thailand's independence, so chat the country would suffer the £ite of Vietnam 
and Burnia. Thailand lacked the miUtary force wherewith to light for inde¬ 
pendence; the only course was to make the minienum concessions possible, 
and when concessions were unavoidable to make them with good grace. 
Fortunately for Thailand, neitbo^ Prance nor Great Britain was willing to let 
the other aborb all or much of Thailand. When the French occupied Laos 
and so became ncighboiirs of the British who had btdy occupi^ Upper 
Burma, the poblem of agreeing on a frontier was so difficult that relations 
between France and Britain became seriously strained in the years i^j-95. 
Then, owing to the &ct that neither country wanted war^ an agreement was 
made. In January Great Britain conceded tp France rhe area of Muong 

Sing, a small state on the upper Mekong to which Bnrma^ Luang Prabang, 
China and Thailand all had claims; and Great Britain and trance agreed that 
neither would attack the Menam Chao Phya basin or seek any special 
privilege or advantage in it. Thus the infkrpendence of most of Thailand 
was assured. 

Nevertheless, the Thai lost yet more temtoiy to the French by later 
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jgTCcmcnB, of which ihc last was made in 1&&7. They ihiii lose the province* 
of Melooprcy, Tonic Repou, Battambang and Siem Reap, which were 
tfanaferred 10 Cambodia^ M> that Cambodia regained the old dry of Angkor. 
To ihc north of Cambodia, an area which had once been part of Champaisac 
wctt of the Mekong was also obtained hy the Ffcnchi and was merged into 
Laos; and soli farther north the province of Sayaboiiryp also west of tJ^ 
Mekong, was incorporated into Laos^ The heart of Thailand, however, in 
the Menam Chao Phya basb« remained intact. 

lUktiims With the Malay States 

While the french were advancing on the cast, the satuation on the south of 
Thailand caused equal uneasiness. By the early iSpOSt the British had cstab- 
hshed the residential system in Pciak+ Selangor, Negri Sembilan, and Pahang, 
and Johore was in close alliance with the Stiaiis SettlcmcnH, British com* 
merdal concerns in the Stfaits Settlements hoped to extend British influence 
over the other Malay sutes to the north also; but the Thai naturally wanted 
to preserve their influence in the peninsula and to extend it so as to com¬ 
pensate for losses to the French on the east. 

Commercial adventurers, American and German as well as Bririih, sou^t 
concessions in the northern stales and from both the British and the Thai 
points of view there was a danger that the establishment of foreign comr 
mercial interests would lead to political intervention. French and Russans, 
toop displayed an interest m a project for cutting a canal across the Kra 
isthmusp to the north of the peninsula, which would bypass Singapore and 
damage its trade; and the Germans had tried to purchase from Thailand the 
Langkawi islandsp off the west coast of the peninsulap as a coaling-station. 

To chminatc any risk of foreign Lntcrvctition, an Anglo-Thai convenli^ 
of 1^97 provided that Thailand would not cede any rights south of the 
eleventh parallel of latitude to any other Power or grant any spcaal privile^ 
there, while the British government promised to support Thailand in resisting 
any foTcign attempt to establish influence in that area. 

The Thai government then tried to stiengihcn its hold over the Malay 
StattJ still outside the British sphere. In 1902 the ruler of Pattani was deposed 
when he tried to defy the authority of the commissioner appointed to govern 
the southern provinces. Attempts were made to reduce the antbority 01 ™ 
rulers of Kelanian and Trengganu; but they were more powerful than tw 
ruler of Paitam and, whereas Pattani had long been subject to ThailaucL 
Kelantan and Trengganu had enjoyed a greater degree of mdepemkncc. So 
as to ensure that these two states should not fall under outside influence, m 
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1902 sbe ThAi and British goveminents agreed that the foreign rclidons of 
Kdantan and Trengaiwiu should be controlled by Thailand and rhai Thailand 
should appoint advisers to help the rylen, but chat die Bridih government 
was to have a voice in die selection of these advisers. An adviser was sent to 
Kclantanp but Trcngganu refused to accept one. An adviser was also 
appointed to Kedah in [90 

The situation was again altered by the Anglo-ThaJ agreement of 1909. 
The 1901 agreement had not proved sads&ctory. It had not ensured die 
security of Trengganu &oni outside influence, and the sharing between the 
Thai and British governments of authority to appoint the advisers in Kclancan 
and Kedah was inconvement. By the 1909 agreement, Thailand transferred 
to the British Government all rights in Kelantan, Trengganu^ Kedah and 
Perlis; in return, a loan was given to Thailand for the cocutruction of a rail¬ 
way through the south of the counrry, the restriction on Thaituid s freedom 
of action south of the eleventh parallel of latitude laid down in the conven¬ 
tion of 1097 annulled, and the jiirisdictiDn of the British eoniuls in 
Thailand was replaced by a system of international courts in which authority 
was shared between Thai and British officials. 

Though the agreement of 1909 was ncgoriaicd in a fnctidly manner* its 
eflect was to deprive Thailand of any rights in territories which had long 
been claimed as lubordinate to the hingt and this remained a source of grie¬ 
vance in the minds of many Thai. 
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The Philippines in the Nineteenth 
Century 


Spaniih Rult 

The nineteenth century saw the decliiic and find cxtiniition nfSpanuh power 
in the Philippines. Revolts againic Spanish rule had not bctfi ^ 

previous ocoturieSr The land system pressed hard, on the culrivators: Spanish 
officials and churchmen were from an early date given large tracts of land 
which the people had to cultivate by a form of compulsory labour. The 
Spanish govemment iit Madrid often issued orders for the remedying of thii 
and other abuses, but these orders were disobeyed by the officiab on the spot. 
Trade did not develop as it might have, Spain maintained i monopoly of 
trade and fordgntts were excluded. Trade with Europe, moreoveTt had to 
be conducted through Mexico, and this obstructed dcvelopmeuc. None of 
the ocher Spanish colonics in America avctc allowed to take part in the trade; 
and in Spain itself merchants used their iiiAucuce so as to reduce what trade 
the Philippines had^ on the ground that Chinese goods thus brought lo 
Spain competed: with Spanish industries- 
Towafds the end of the eighteenth ccntury+ however, cooditious altetei 
In 1762, when Spain wai engaged in the Seven Years' War in Europe* a 
British expedidou occupied Manila, and though tinder the terms of peace it 
was given back in 1764, a serious blow had been struck at Spanish authortty. 
After chiSp the rcstrictiom on trade were partially relaxed, and commerce 
with other Asian countries besides rhina was allowed, though there was sdh 
difficulty about the entry of forcigu ships into Manila and other Philippine 
ports. Attempts to foster direct trade with Spain were madcp in place of the 
policy of channelling trade through Mexico, and in 1785 the Royal Company 
of the Philippines was formed in Spain given a monopoly of this direct 
tTade» which it continued to enjoy dll ifljo. Gradually the trade of the island* 
was opened to foreigners of aU racesp a process completed in 1857. 
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DmanJfor Rffinns 

Ai a rcitili of greater contaa widi fordgticr^* new i^bacal ideas affected the 
Philippines. In 10 I 2 , too. the autocratic monarchy in Spain wai replaced by 
a coiurituEional monarchy, and this enconraged hopes amoi^ many Filipinos 
that a degree of self-government might be given lo the islands. Under the 
constiiuiional regime, moreover^ the Philippines were represented in the 
Spanish Parliament, and so had an opportunity to ventilaic grievances. The 
action of King Ferdinand VII in 1S14 in suppressing the new Spanish con¬ 
stitution destroyed any hope of reform ani by abolishing the Parbament, 
took away fiom ihc PhUippines their means of making their grievancca 
known. In consequence some took to violencCr Some of the army officers 
became dUaffected! many of them were Spanish by race but had been bom 
in the Philippines, and an attenrpt to itrengthcn ro^ authority by repla^ 
them with officers bom in Spain caused discontent, which expressed itself m 
a mutiny in 18*3. bi the same period the Spanish colonies in America dr^ 
dared their independence, and this encouraged thoughts of independent in 
the Phihppincs. The Spanish govemment. however, so ^ from making 
concessions to such ideaSt continued ihc policy of strcngdicning its authoi^ 
and took steps to enforce its rule in parts of the islands which so fSu had 
left alone. During the 10401 Spanish control was imposed on the islan^ 
Mindanao, and in the Sulu archipelago the sultan, so &j an indepeno^ 
monarch, was forced in rSji to sign a treaty putting his dominions un 
the sovereignty of Spain, though Spanish authority remained weak ^ ^ 
dll about 18S0. The extension of Spanish pow cr over the southein islands 
the Philippines had the useful effect of reducing piracy in neighbourtng seas- 


Dr Riial 

Revolts recurred as the century drew on. Sometimes they were inspired by 
agrarian grievances; sometimes they were directed against the Spanish 
whose occupancy of the superior positions in the Roman Catholic Ch 
was resented by the Filipino clergy and whose ownership of land 
grievance to the cultivators. These revolts achieved nodiingr bi i 808 DrJ ^ 
Rizal y Mercadot a doctor who had studied in Europe, founded the 
Fibpino Association from among studeuD engaged in study in 
RL^ published a number of books caUing for reform in accordance 
views of the association; his agitation led to his arrest when he returned to 
Manila in 1892 and be was deported to Mindajiao- Ox Riral s uiov^^^ 
flourished among the educated class, among whom he organized the riupw 
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LcagiiCr Ainong the mau of people dicre appeared in 1892 another orgaiiiza- 
cion, the Kicipuiian, which was ready to achieve reform of the land system 
and of the govcrtimenc by violence^ whereas the Filipuio League preferred 
peaceful means. 


Tht RcMIim of 1 6^6 

[n iS9(& the Katiptman rose in rebdJion under Emilio Aguinaldo, and the 
Spanish auihorities executed Dr Riaal though there was no evidence that he 
had encouraged the nsuig. His execution aroused widespread indignatiott. 
and he became the martyr of the nationalise movement. iTie rebellion, how- 
ever, was not very successful and had almost ended when in i the United 
States of Ameiica declared war on Spain. 


The Spafiiih-Amaitdh IVar 

This war was caused by the situaciou in the Caribbean area, not by the situa- 
rion in the t^hilippines; but so as to cause a diversion of Spanish forces the 
United States attacked the Philippines. Manib was occupied, and the United 
States then decided to keep th^ Philippines as a base for dieir influaice in the 
western Pacific^ So, by the Peace of Paris in December Spain coded the 
Philippines to the United States. 

While this campa^^i was gpiug Aguinaldo returned from exile in 
Singapore and bc^n a new nsing againir the Spaiuardsv The nationalises had 
no desire to exchange Spanish ride for American rule, and in Januaiy 1^99 
they declared the Philippines an independent RepubliCt with Aguinaldo as 
President, They then engaged m a war of resistance to prevent the establish- 
mcot of American authority. Even after Aguinaldo had bem captured in 
1901, resistance went on, and an American army of 70,000 men had to be 
brought in to suppress the dabtg. 


77mc Ckan 

1773 Britisb occupation of Babmhangan 
lySti British occupaUon of Penang 
t799 End of Dutch East India Company 

British le-occupadcKEi of Balambangan 
1816 Java terumed to Dutch ruk 
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! 819 Fcmdarion of Sin^pore 

1824 Anglo-Duich Treaty 

Rrsc Anglo-Biirmcsc Wax 

18x5 Java War 

18x6 End of first Anglo-Burmoc War 
BumeyV Treaty with Thailand 

1830 Introduction of Culture System in Java 

[841 Brooke appointed Raja of Sarawak 

1852 Second Anglo-Burmoe War 

i860 Introduction of Liberal Policy in Java 

i86x French oocuption of Cochin-China 

1867 Thai recognition of French occupation of Cambodia 

1874 Pangkor Engagement 

1881 British Nonh Borneo Company chartered 

i88j French protectorate over Vietnam 

iS8j Third Anglo-Bnrmese War 

1S95 French occupation of Laos 

1896 Federated Malay States formed 

1896 Revolt in Philippines 

1898 Spouishr American War 

1900 Eriucal Policy in Indonesia 

1909 Anglo-Thai Treaty 

EXERC/SE 5 

r* For whal reaiotu did Waufn peopla eitahliih their power in SouihrEast Asia 
in the nineteenth omtury ? 

а. Cm an accoutii of the work of X Sh RafHci tn Java. 

3. What were the causes and resuln of the Java Wax, 18x5-30? 

4. Write an account of Dutch activities in Borneo in the aghteenth and niuctocnih 

centuries, 

5. Oudme the hiitpry of A^h in the nineteenth and early twcntkth ccnruricS- 

б . Dacfibc the Culmre Synent in Indofima and contrast it with the Liberal Potcy- 
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Tm FHTLIPFINES m Tlffi NfNFnEHTH CENTUIT 

7+' Write Ml of ^imdAEtofi of SingapcKR and Ui Mfloiy up to i«?4 

8. Why was ilic Anglo-DuEcIi Tteaiy of 1824 ^cd and whai were io prindpil 
terrm? 

^ State the reasocu fof ihe ^eparatidii of the Strai& Sedement; from India in 1S67. 

10* Doceibe the growth of the Kesidmey ryiteiTi m Malaya up to rlM)6. 

Write an account of rbt aerivuki of the Englidi East India Company in &:imeoH 

11, Describe the growth of Britiih influence in Bemeo in the nineteenth oenliiry. 

t j. Explain the Oiiucf and reuihi of the three Anglo-tiunuesc Wan. 

14. Give ait account of thr growth of French influence in Cambodia in the nine- 
tcenth century. 

ty. Desciihc how Vietnam fdl under ^ench eontrol. 

id. Deierihe how the Thai kut tcmtocy to the French in the Mekong bann in the 
ktcT nineteenth and early iwenoeth centurict. 

17^ Write a short account of Thai rriadons with the Malay States in the flm half of 
the nineteenth century, 

18. Compare the polidcs of King Mindon of Burma and King Mongkui ofTKailamL 

Ip. State the reasons for the AngloThai Treaty of ipop and pvc its principal terms. 

zo. I>cicribe rhe growth of nadmali t m m the Philippines in the mneteenrh ccnrary+ 
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The Rise of Narionalism 


The bringing of Sdiidi-Eur Asia under Western mflucfice—a process not 
completed ttU ihe cafly years of the twentieth century—produced great 
changes in the life of the people. In caxiicr ages, politics had been the concern 
of rulers and their nnnisten and the man of people had no voice in them. 
Politics at home had been largely a matter of struggles for the throne^ and 
abroad they had been a matter of struggles for Ecrritory and for the personal 
aggrandizement of rulers. The life of the ordtuaiy man was, of course, often 
alTected by these struggles; ^^^rs were frequent, bringii^ loss and death to 
many^ yet basically conditions changed liede. Most people went on living 
in the accustomed way, in self-sufficing villages, with little contact outside 
the villager and little knowledge of what went on in the rest of the world. 
The imposition of Wcsteni influence altered all this* 

Western influence changed the economy of Sonth-East Asia. The later 
nineteenth and early twentieth centuries witnessed a great increase in 
production of materials which had formerly been produced only on a scale 
sufficient for local use. Cultivators were encouraged to increase production 
so that crops could become available on a large scale for export. Thus Burma, 
ThailandL Vietnam and Cambodia became producers of rice on an enormous 
scale for export: whereas prior to the period of Watem influence rice had 
rarely been exported^ in the 1930$ Burma was exporting ovet j million tons 
a year, Thailand ij million 1011S+ and Vietnam and Cambodia togetbo^ over 
1 iniUjon. This could be achieved only by g^dy uicrcasing the area of Und 
under cultivation. In Malaya and Indonesia, the Europeans introduced the 
cultivation of rubber at the end of the nineteenth century, and by 1938 
Mabya was producing 350,000 tom a year while Indonesia produced over 
joOhOoo tons: between them they produced go per cent of the world total. 
In Malaya, Burma, Vietnam and Indonesia, producdoti of such minerals as 
bauxite and lead was developed: thus Malaya became the world’s 
largest producer of tiru prodiicmg nearly 30 pet cctic of the world's total; 
and Burma became one of the principal producers of tungsten, essential for 
hardening steel; and in Burma, roo^ the ligest sdver^ead rmne in the world 
was dcvelopctL 
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Ttic vast increase iri production w^as eifcctcd by the biiroductiwi of 
Western capital and Wcjieni tcchniejocs; but the labour employed was 
Asian, So in most countrio of South-Easi Asia there appeared a class of w^ge- 
camccs, depending for iheir living on pay received for ihcir labour in mina, 
factories and plantations, and not on the results of cultivating their own land 
as in former days. Morcovetp though most men were still cuUivators and not 
industrial workers* the ordinary cultivator was also iaoed with new con¬ 
ditions, The influx of Westem goods, notably tcxcil^ which were good and 
chcapp destroyed the old system of village industries* so that people became 
dependent on culrivadon alone. The practice of bartering surplus produce for 
other goods was abandoned : surplus crops were sold for money, and since 
the price depended on the state of crops in the world at largCp the culdvaior s 
prosperity depended on circumstances which he did not control and often 
did not understand. The increase in production* too, was often achieved by 
borrowing money with which to buy tools and seed and lo support the 
femdy till the new land showed a profit; and so the cultivator became in¬ 
volved in debt to the money-lenders. The whole traditional way of life was 
thus npset. 

Often the culdvaior lost his land. He was now growing crops for sale 
abroad* and if the price of commotlities fdl in the world generally, he 
received a poor return; he could no longer pay the interest on his dete, 
much less repay the sum borrowed* and lo the moncy-lenden forexi^losed. 
This was particularly a trouble in Burma and Vietnam* but it occurred elsc^ 
where as wcU. The formerly independoit cultivator thus became a tenant, 
paying rent for land that had once been his own* or even a landless labourer, 
working for such wages as he could obtain on someone else*s land. In bad 
times the worker in factories and plantations was also adversely 

aficcccd; he might find himself receiving poorer pay or even be out of w^ork. 
The yean of economic depression lo the i ^los were a particularly bad perioi 
when both cidtivatots and industrial worken suffered* Naturally discontent 
ar-me, and men wanted a chaise in the conditioDs under which they livedp 

The introduaion of We«cm ways of government smd business led to new 
developments in education. Men who knew the Western languages and 
understood Western ways were needed So the traditional systems of edu¬ 
cation* in monastic or most^ue schools, tended to be replaced in part by an 
alien system based on Western modeb. Traditional habits of thought were 
in consequence wakened: respect for ecclesiastics and, often, for parses 
who knew only the old ways diminished* and so the community became 1^ 
stable. Education also opoied the minds of South-East Asian peoples to the 
poLdcal ideas of the West,^ and thoughts of self-government after the WesEem 
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tiunncr entered mcn i minds. The 3trU|;glcs for sdf-govemnicnt which had 
uken pUce arhcT in England, in Fiiunce, in the Unired Suies, beca-ine 
known; moi read the writings of the French philoiopheri of the rcvolu- 
lionary period and the English libefials of die nmeteenth century: and what 
wii right for the West seemed equally right for Asia. Men began lo demand 
die same rights of setf-govemmenc as were enjoyed in Europe and America, 

In most parts of South-East Aiii, too^ Watem induence and government 
were Dcw. Still in the 1920s and people were dive who remembered 
the days when their counirio had b™ independent: they looked back with 
regret to those days and wondered whether independence could not be 
attained once more: and these thoughts wete commimicatcd to their 
children. 

The desire for freedom from alien contcol was encouraged by whai wait 
on ebewhere in Asia^ The Boxer rising in China in 1899 against the Wcat 
and the Chinese revolntion of 1911 against autocratic government mspired 
in other countries a desire for naaonaJ freedom and for hberal government. 
The fisc of Japanese power, cidminariog in the defeat of the [Russian Empire 
by Japan in 1905, showed too that the Europeans were not invincible. The 
West had impost its will on Aria not by force of numbers but by use of 
supertor techmqucs^by industrial techniques which gave w^ealth and also 
provided armaments, and by the techniques of orgajii/acion and disciptine^ 
The Japanese showed by their industrial development from the year of the 
Mciji Restoration in 1869 and by their military achievements in 1904-05 that 
Asians could acquire chose techniques as r^dily as could Europeans. There 
was thus no reason to submit for ever to European domination. 

The demand for national independence was also encouraged by the 
presence in South-East Asia countries of immigranii from other par^ of 
Aria. The ticw economic conditions which had arisen called for more labour 
than was easily available in South-East Asia: the gap was filled by immigra¬ 
tion, chiefly from China. For many centuries Chinese had come to South- 
East Aria, but only in small numbers: those who came were for the most 
part traders, who settled in the ports. As a rule, i0O| Chinese govcittmcnti 
discouraged emigration. During the nineteenth century all this changed. 
From about 1870 onwards the Chinese government permitted emigration, 
and many thousands of Chinese were cheti able to take advantage of the 
opportunities for employment which South-East Asia provided, Chinese 
continued to play a Urge part in commerce, but most found employmtmc as 
irrisanst as miners, as market-gafdenm supplying the new towns that sprang 
up. Haid-w^orking and frugal, many of them became more prosperous than 
the people among whom they settled; they monopolized some forms of 
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ciriploymcnt, inch as carpentry; the Chinese shopkeeper and money-lender 
were (q be seen in many towns and vilkees. As their numhets grew, they 
tended more and more to live separately from the other inhabitants of the 
country where they settled, and to form distinct commynities, pursuing a 
Chinese way of life, 

By the there were in Thailand ovci* a tiiiUion Chiticren Fornuiig ovei 
7 per coit of tbc total populatioii; in Vietnam jomc 2ao.,ooo (2 per cttit) < in 
Cambodia lois.ooo {3J per cent); in the StraiH Setdomenis 65^1000 {60 per 
cent); hi Malaya t,04fi,ooo(33 pet cefit)i m Indonesia i^asj^cioo (2 per 
III Sarawak 124^000 (25 per cent); in North Borneo +8,000 (i 8 per ccfie)« and 
in Brunei jO.ocM {g per cent). 

In Surina the situation was dillereiiT Because Burma was a province of 
British India, Indians came in large tminibcrs and played the pan played else¬ 
where in South-East Asia by the Chinese. By the 1930s there were more thm 
1 million Indians (over 6 per cent) in Burma. Elsewhere in Soneb-East Asia 
the numbers of Indians were small, except in Malaya and the Straits Settle- 
meets w here in ipy t there were ti 24 ,ooo or 14 per cent of the touJ pqpubtioiL 

The comidcrable numbers of the immigrant commuiiiiies and «ic 
important pan which they played in the economic life of South-East 
countries aroused alarm and resentment ainoi’ig the local people and helped 
10 cDC-duragc rhe thoughc ihai a oational government was needed to 
immigradon within limitSp since the Western governments in control failed 
to check the influx. 

The result of the Western impact on SoniK-Eaai Asia was ihm a general 
disruption of the old ways of hfe and the rise of a demand for self-govcm- 
metii whereby the local people would be enabled to remedy the troubles 
which the WEtetn impact had brought. Yet the effects of the Western 
impact were by no means all bad. On the contrary, a great deal of good 
resulted. Roads and railways were built, so that people could travel more 
easily; modem medical niieibods and hospitals were introduced, so that health 
improved; law and order benefited, so that men could live in greater peace 
and security; though the Wraicm people con^^uered the South-East Asian 
lands, they at least stopped the wars which had so often occurred between, 
for example, Burtnans and Thai or Vietnamese and Khmer. In general, their 
introduction of new ideas and skilk laid the foundation on which greater 
pf osperiry for the mass of people might one day be built. 
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The Development of 
Self-Government 


Burnui 

Bufini. *4 a province of Britiih Jndia* ihared the political foriuns of Inclia. 
Til] 1897, the province was admioutere<l by a diirf coituiiisBOnei subject to 
the control of the Govcmincnt of India. In 1897. however, the first step to- 
wirtls sclf^verruncnt was taken, though in a very tentative manner: the 
chief rnmitittsi oiier became a licntenant-govemor, and a legislative council 
for Burma was established. The legislative council was a nominated body, 
not elected, and it had little real power; in patticubr. control of finance 
remained with the Government of India. In 1909 the council was reformed 
so that it had a non-official majority, but the memben were still nominated. 
Most of them were Europeans, and the powers of the council were so limited 
that it was little more than an advisory body, helping the lieutenanc-govemor. 

In 1919 extensive reforms were made in the system of government in 
India, and at first these refotnu were not apphed to Burma where, the 
Government of India thought, iheic was as yet no teJ desire for a change. 
This mistaken opinion aroused much resentment. EoUdcal parties had in bet 
been slowly developing for some years. The fint attempt was the formation 
in iDOd of the Young Men’s Buddhist Association, an organization for soda! 
service on the lines of the Young Men’s Christian Associatioti. This organiza¬ 
tion developed political aims, and from it there stemmed a number of 
political parties which all demanded the extension to Burma of the Indian 
reforms of 19x9, This demand was acceded to, and in 192^ the system of 
dyarchy was introduced. Under this sj'stcm. the Government of India still 
controlled defence, cxiemal affairs, communications, and one or two other 
functions, and kept the principl sources of reveniie, notably inline tax and 
customs dues. The remaining matters of goveramoit were divided between 
reserved subjects and transferred subjects. Reserved subjects, controlled by 
the Governor of Burma and two nominated councillors, included finance, 
irrigabon, and law and order; iramfcrrcd subjects, including educabon. 
pubhc works, agriciJiure. foicsis. and local government, were under the 
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;idiiiinutraticih of two minuters^ uiswcnble to (he le^^&Ucive coundl, most 
of whole members were now to be eIcctedL 

This putiaJ degree of self-govcmmcnE could ttot urisfy the nadana] 
demand for freedom; the cotitiniiing control of important matters by India 
Was especially disliked. So in 1957 Burma w'as completely separated from 
India and at the same time the degree of self-government was much en¬ 
larged. A house of representadves was esl^blished^ all its members being 
elected on a wide franchise which gave the vole to praedcaUy every tax- 
player. A Senate was formed as the upper house of the legiibturcH half its 
members being chosen by the house of represenratives and half by the 
governor. A prime minister and cabinet were insiiiutedn responsible to the 
house of representatives, and cabinet and house were given compiete control 
over the internal government of (hose parts of the country inhabited by 
Buimam. The governor kept control of defence, cxcenud affairs* and the 
areas such as the Shan states and the Kachin and Chin Hills, where non- 
Bumians were in the majoriry: in those areas the accustomed system of rule 
by diicfi and headmen subject to a loose supervision by the goveraor was 
retained. 

So after 19J7 Burma had a wide measure of self-government but not 
complete sdfgovemmcnc: and some nationalists, especially among the 
younger generation, demanded more. They warned the transfer of aU the 
governor s p>ow^en to the cabinet and legislature and the inclusion of 
the minority areas with the test of the country in i united B urma. 


Indonesia 

The demand for selfgovcmmcnt arose in Indonesia^ especialty in Java* at the 
same time as i( did in Burma. In 1908 a group of nanonalists formed (he Budt 
Ufomit or 'Glorious Endeavour' organizaiion, which aimed priitiarUy at en- 
couraging educadoti and an interest in national culture. This was followed 
in igi I by Sarikai hlmi, wbicb was inspired partly by a desire to strengthen 
Islam against the efforts of Christian missionaries and partly by anti-CbineK 
fedbig. 5{7fikdr Islam grew rapidly and within five years had BoOpOOO 
members. 

In (he Same period the European and Eurasian population of Indonesia was 
affec(ed by left-wing ideas and in igia the Socij Democratic Union of (he 
Indies was formed, which after the revoludon in Russia in igiy developed 
revolutionary Communist tendendes. This Union attracted some of the 
Indonesians from the Sarikaf bhm. 
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So far die aif^urs of Indonjcsia had been closely controlled from the Nether¬ 
lands hut it was dw that changes must cotncp and in 191^ the Dutch 
govemment decided to set up a Volksraad or People's Council. Half the 
members of the Volksraad were to be elected by local councils and half 
nominated by the govemor-gcncial. It first met in iS»i 8 t but since moic of 
Its members were Dutch a^d since its powers were little more than advisory^ 
the Indcmcsian members were &om the first dissatisfied. In the VoUts^ 
raad was reformed, so that the majority of members wxte elected; but mmt 
of the members were still Dutch and the Indonesian members were only a 
minority; and its powers remained small. The govcmor-gcueial coold 
Icgisbte even against the wishes of the membefs, and though the Volksraad 
passed a budget every year, thi s re<]uired the approval of the Statea-Gencral“ 
i,e. the parliament—m die Netherlands. Its pincipd power was the right to 
mddae the govemment. 

Many Indonesians demanded mote than this. In 191P a Comnuuiist Party 
was formed fiom die Sodal Democratic Union, and in late 19^ ^d early 
ipzy Commimist insurrecdous broke out in Java and Sumatxap though they 
were easily suppressed- After this, more moderate leaders came to the fore, 
and in 1927 the Indonesian Nationalist Party was formed, in which Sukarno 
and Mohd Hatta were prominent. In 1929. howeverp the Dutch arrested 
some of the leiden, and others were later banished. After that* poLtied 
activity diminished- By 1941 the lituatioii in Indonesia was hut the 
demand for self-govcmnient w'as strong under the surfiice. 


The demand for national independence and for sclf-govcmmciu appeared in 
Vietnam also, but the French were slower than the British or Dutch to make 
any Concessions- In CochiivChina a Colonial Council wjs set up as arly as 
laSo, and after it was reformed in 1929 twenty of its twenty-four members 
Were electedr However, of these tweticy, half were chosen by French citizens 
living in 6c colony, and the half chosen by the Vietnamese were elected on 
a vciy narrow ftaticbUe which practically r^tneted voting to 6oie who had 
acquired a Western education. In additioo, 6c colonial council had no real 
power and could do no more than advise the govemor, who was himself 
under the au6ority of 6c govereior-gctieral of 6c Indo-Chinese Uniom In 
Annam the real centre of power w'as not 6e emperor but 6e French duef 
rcaidctit. Though the emperor still had his miniitets, 6ey could do no6ing 
wi6our 6e approval of 6e chief resident. Similarly in 6e provinces of 
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Ajuiun. there were Vietuameie oiTidaU but the French residcnti had the real 
control. In Tongld.ii|;, roo, the French were alh-powerfui 

In ii^[^ a i^oup of Vietnamese who had gone co live in China formed the 
Assodatioa for the Restoration of Vietnam, which instigated a number of 
duruibinccs against the French bi Tongking and Cochin^htna. Some of 
the Vietnamese officials sympathized with them, and so did ihe Emperor 
Duy Tan [n 1916 a rising was attempted. This was swiftly snp 

pressed by the French, and Duy Tan, with his father, the former Emperor 
Thanh Thai, was sent into ejiile^ He was replaced by Prince Buu Dao, son of 
the Emperor Dong Khanh who had died in 1989; Buu Dao reigned as the 
Emperor Khai Dinh till 1925. 

The demand for reforms grew after ipig, with the return of many 
VietnaiiTOe who had served in Europe during the war of 19(4-18 and so had 
seen somethiRg of the world outside Viemam. Some minor concessions were 
made by the French, Consultative assemblies were set up in Aiinam and 
Tongkingp but very few people had the right to vote and the assemblies had 
litflc real authority. Since the French would not give any real measure of 
self-govcTtimcftt, some of the Vietnamese again resorted to force. The 
Natiotul Party of Vietnam, formed in 1927 on the model of the 
in China, engaged in cerrorism against odiciak, and in 19jO it inspired 
a rising, combined with a mndny of Vietnamese troops at Yen Bay, 
in Tongking. Again the French crushed the revolt, and its leaders fled 
to China. 

One resuli of this defeat and of the flighi of the leaden was chat the anti- 
French movement passed into the hajidi of the Conimunisti in Vietnam. In 
1930 they combined to form the Viemam Communist Party, semn renamed 
the Communist Party of Indo^-China, which also fomented unrest. Again the 
French put a stop to the disorder^ many CommnnisB being arrested* The 
French also firmly discouraged the yous^ Emperor Bao Dai (19^5-45) when 
in the early t^jiDs, with the aid of some of the officials such as Ngo Dinh 
Dion, governor of Phan Thiet province, he tried to establish a less auto- 
crane regime in Annam. This fSiilure to gain reforms by peaceful means was 
a flirdier incentive to the belief that only by Communist methods could 
changes be made. 

Thus by 1940 there was much unrest in Viemam, and the French had met 
the danger by the use of force, nor by the use of conccssiDni, with the result 
that the extremists had Iwn able to take the lead. 

Cambodia and Laos were litde a&eted at this rime by similar agitarionsi 
Not till the dowTL&li of French authority in 1945 were these temioiics 
seriously troubled by political excitement. 
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ThaiJand 

Since Thailand, tudlkc the rest of Soiich-£»t Asia, had rcituined pahocaJly 
independent, die nationalist movement there took a difTerent cour«! firom 
that seen elsewhere^ It wm not directed against foreign control but against 
the autaciaiic iystem of govemmenr. In TliaiJandp all authority was in the 
hands of the king, who might or might not seek advice from his tniniHers or 
anyone else. The development of education in the nineteenth century canted 
on with vigour in the twentieth, when many young Thai were sent to 
Europe for studyi introduced into the country the idea of comiiEiitianal 
monarchy. The development of the country on modem lines, moreover» 
necessitated the recruitment of a large number of officials and the creation 
of new professions such as those of lawycis and doctors. So there appeared a 
new class of educated men, not members of the royal family or the old 
nobility, who found that they had no teal ^wex and also found that they 
had no prospects of much advancement since the highest posidom were 
confined to the aristocracy* This svaa so with the army as well. 

The economic depression after 192^ necessitated strict economy in 
government spending, and King Prajadhipok (19^5-35} ordered a redii^on 
in the number of officials and a cut in pay. Some of the educated civihans 
combined writh some of the military officers in 1932 to resist these mcasutesi 
and they organized a peaceful revolution. The kingi since the army did not 
support hiin+ was helpless^ He agreed to the introduction of the principle of 
consritutiona] monarchy^ to the exclusion of members of the royal femily 
from important public appointments, and to the formation of a legislature, 
of which half die memben were elected and half nonmated by the govern- 
ment. After ten years^ the whole assembly w-as to be elected. 

The most active leaders of the revolution of 193a were a lawyer, Luang 
Pradit Manudharm, later known as Nai Pridi Phanomyon, and a soldier^ 
Colonel Pibul SoDggfam. Por a rime, the power was shared between the 
civilian and military groups whom they represented; but gradually the 
power of the miliiary' officcR eclipsed that of the civilians. In 1933 a member 
of the royal fiimily. Prince Bovatadej, tried to ovwdirow the new constitu¬ 
tion by force, and the success of the army in quickly defeating him merraaed 
the influence of the military officers. Nai Pridi. too, was acemed of being a 
Communist and so lost influence. The abdication of the king in 1935^ when 
he found the situation unendurable, and the accession of his young nephew, 
Ananda {1935-46)* who was too young to rule and was sent to SwitzcilaJid 
for his education, removed any chance of opposition to the new system of 
government. Power came increasingly into the hands of General Pibul, who 
in 193S became prime minister. 
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The Thai govcmnicnc after 1^32 ptirsucd a nadonalijt policy m the sense 
that it tried to redt^ce foreign inJiuencc in the economic sphere. This policy 
was pursued particularly after General Pibul became prime minister, Chinese 
immigration was restnctcdi many occupations formerly engaged in by 
Chinese were reserved for Thai, Chinese schools were doserL New conn 
panics, linanctd by the government, were set up to engage in industries 
which had formerly been controlled by Europcatu. Natjonalism al<r> en¬ 
couraged some Thai to think of regaining the territories which had been lost 
in earlier yean to the British and the French. Some suggested that all lands 
occupied by Tai—Le* the Shan and Lao areas—ought to be brought into the 
kingdom of Thailand even if they had never been part of that kingdom. 
Nadonahsm aha expressed itself in the disuse of the names ^Siain^ and 
Siamese , applied to the country and its people by Europeans, and the 
adoption of Thailand' and ^Thai' instead. 

Thus by 1940 Thailandt under the influence of the new nacionaltsc move¬ 
ment, was no longer prepared to maintain friendly tenns with the French 
and British aod« on the contrary, was turning against them. 

The Straits SettUmerits md M^itaya 

In the Straits Settlements and Malaya the political situation was complicated 
by the presence of a large immigrant community. In 1931 in the Straits 
Settlements there were over Chinese m a total population of 

It209,000; in die States there were over a million Chinese in a total popula¬ 
tion of less than 3^ nruMion. Any move towards self-government must take 
account of the Chbiese, many of whom had been bom in the Setdements or 
the States. In addition, die consdtutiGna] position was complex. The Straits 
Setilctncnia wetc a British colony; die Federated Malay States and the 
Unfedcratcd States were protected territory. In the Straits Settlements the 
governor ruled; in the Federated States the sultans srill had some power but 
mosr authority rested with a Federal Gouiidl and the fcddcnti, subject to 
the high commissioner who was also Governor of the Straits Sciilements> 
In the Unfederated States, the rulers had a good deal more powra than had 
those iti the Federated States, though some authority svas exercised by the 
advisers who were answerable to the high commissioner. 

In the Straits Setdentents there was a Icgislarivc coundl,^ but this was not 
elected. All the members were nominated, by the governor and half of ihcm 
oflkials; the unofficial members did^ nevctthelcsa, exercisc^a good deal 
of mil^cc through their right to criticize the annual budget. The federal 
coundl in the Federated States also contained a majority of oflicialj. The 
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Utifed^r^ncd States had theij oimt couwls, Likewise comwting Diainly of 
officials. 

Complex though the system of adirunistration was, it does not seem co 
have dissacisfied the Malays, h wai among the Chinese that opposition 
to the govcmmcnt arose. In China under the Mancha dynastyp opposition to 
the emperor and his government was liable to tnciir severe putiishinuit: 
oppewition therefore tended to take underground and illegal forms, and often 
the centre of opposition lay outside China. Singapore became an impoit^t 
centre of Chinese rcvoliiliojiary orgatiixatjons^ aid Dr Sun Yat-sen, the in- 
spircr of the Chinese Revolution of 19TI1 spent more than one period in the 
Straits Settlements during the early yean of the twendetH century^ Whoip 
after the revolution^ the or National People s Party was founded 

in China by Sun Yat-setiL, a branch was formed by his adherents in Singapore^ 

The KuomffU^nf^ had many supporren among the Chinese in Mabya, who 
welcomed the revolution which Sun Vat-sen had created. The Kui^minirng 
was in general anti-Bradsh. It objected to the privileged position which the 
British, like other foreigners, enjoyed in the major pom of Chma^ 
their cxira-^crritorial rights exempted them ftom the authority of the 
Chinese govemmem. In the 19^® thi=« '^^re riots and boyeom m Sh^hai 
and other parts of China agaimt the fordgiim, and the agitation aflected 
some of the Chinese In Malaya. The authorities in the Straiti Scttlcmcnti 
took action against the and for some years after 19^5 it was 

treated as an illegal urganizabon. * c u 

Communism as well appeared among the Chinese commonity- A South 
Seas Communist Party was set up in Singapore in 1918. but was not very 
successful. In mo the Mabyan Communist Party was formed, and dhti, 
despite its namc^ was really a Chinese movements It inspired strikes and dis¬ 
content among the Chinese labourers. 

So in Mabya political agitarion took a peculiar form. It was brgdy 
limited to the non-Malay popubbon* and in both its KM^yminum^ and its 
Communist forms it was directed from outside Mabya. The Straita Set^ 
ments and the States thus did not expcrinicc a nationaliit agitation like that 
Seen in the same period in other pans of South-East Asia. 

The Philippines 

While the Filipino nabonalisti were reshbiig the United States occupabom 
a military system of govcrnmoit was maintained by the Ameficani. In 1901 
A civil government was established, but all authority rested with the United 
States. The Americans realized, however, that the FUipinoi wanted lelf- 
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govcmmcnc, and in igoj an Awnibiy was set up^ elected on a narrow fran- 
ebise which was applied only to those owrung propcfty and knowing cither 
die English or the Spanish language. There wai a^ an upper house of the 
legislature, but this comisttd entirely of AmericaiiL of&dals; and as all legis¬ 
lation needed the assent of both housa, the authority of the elected body was 
small. In ipij, howevetp a EHlipjno majority w-as established in the upper 
house, and in ipt6 the upper house was replaced by an elected Senate. In the 
same year the vote was given to aJl literate males. 

The governor-general could still veto acts O'f the legislature, and acts 
afTectmg important matten such as public land, niiningi immigration, and 
tariffi, required the assent of the President of the United States. But chough 
the power of self-government was lin(iired.p much public interest in govern^ 
mental aiTairs w^as displayed* and political parties appeared. The most 
important was the NadooaJista Party, formed in 1907 and led by Sergio 
Qsmena. The objective of the Naclonalista Party was independence. 

During the first thirty years of American rulci much was done to improve 
scxdal condidons. Education and health were promoted. Attempts were made 
to reform the system of land ownership: in 1904 large areas owned by the 
R.onian Catholic Church were bought by the govcmincDt and rcdistributedn 
and attempts were made to limit the amount of land which might be in any 
one man s handle Efforts were also made to rescue die culdvators from the 
hands of the nioncy-lcndcrs. These measures were not very cffecrivet how¬ 
ever. Most culdvators were sdll tenants or khourers, often oppressed by 
their landlords or employers^ and peasant revolts therefore occurred in the 
19305 and 19305. 

The natural rtaources of the Philippines were developed, mainly by 
American companies, and coal, iron a^ ceineni produedon ai well as the 
production of sugar^ coconut oil and hemp made great stride. Philippines 
products were allowed caic-free entry into the United States, and this cn- 
cour^ed production, though one result was to make the Philippines mainly 
a producer of raw materials for sale to the Amciiean market and to tic the 
economy of the islands to that of the United Stats. 

In 19|4 United States Congress passed a Law, known as the Tydmgs- 
McEhiffie Act, which provided that the islands should have a wide measure 
of self-^vettuncnt for ten years and after that should he indcpaidenit Self- 
^vefnmeot duiing the ten years' period w^, however, limited hy the reten¬ 
tion of control over foreign affairs and defence hy the President of the United 
States, and the Prcsidetir also had a veto on legislation altjeiing the constitu- 
dm of the Fhllippiiies or affecting inipons and exports. American naval 
bwH were to rcmam. [t was also provided that the United States would 
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gradually impose import dues oq Philippiiies produce. A comdrytiDnal con¬ 
vention dim Eiiei and drew up a acw constitutioD on Amerkan Iineit and in 
Novcmtxr 1935 the CommonwcJifa of the Philippines came into bdng^ 
with Manud Quezon* of die Nadotialisca Party* as pfcudeni. The Philippines 
could dim look forward to compicie independence in 19+5+ diougH in the 
event this was slighdy delayed by die Japanese war. 



27 

The Japanese War 


During the 193 osp Japan wai busily engaged in trying to conquer Chimp and 
by the middle of 1939 the Japanese forces had occupied almost the whole of 
the China coast The Japanese wished to prevent the Chinese from obtaining 
any bdp from other countries, but supplies sdll entered China by the Red 
River route through Vietnam and by the new Burma Road whicKp opened 
in Jatiuary 1939, ran from Rangoon 10 Ktmming in Yunnaii. To win the 
war in China^ the Japanese must close these routes. The Japanese also needed 
the valuable minerals and ocher commodities which Sauthr-£asc Alia 
producccL 

Effecti ijf r/jf in Eurepf 

In September 1939 war began in Europe between the Germans on the one 
side and the British^ French and Poles on the other+ In T94O the Germans 
overran much of France and in June the Fraidi gave tip the struggle; the 
Germans also conquered the neutral country of the Netherlands^ The 
Japanese government promptly demanded the closing of the Red River 
route and abo demand^ the use of airfrclds and ports in Tongking for their 
mibtary forces. The French in Vietnam, having no hope of aid from their 
defeated government at hornet had to agree. The Japanese also dexnanded the 
closing of the B urma Road, but the British closed it for only three months 
and then reopened it. In July 19+ip the French allowed the Japanese the use 
of ports and aiifrelds in ^ parts of Indo-China and undertook to place the 
entire resources of the tndoH-Chinesc Dnion at Japan's disposal. The Japanese 
made similar demands on Indonesia,, but the Dutch refrised. 

Ffcn£i}-Thai 

The weakness of the French encouraged thr Thai Government to try to 
regain lost territories in the Mekong valley, and by the end of 1940 ^ghting 
had broken out on the frontier. The Japanese then iniervened+ on 9 May 
1941, airangcd a rreaiy at Tokyo under which Thailand received the 
Cambodian provinces of Battambang and Siem Reap and the territory of 
Lao* west of ibe Mekong, 
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The Japanese Conquest cf Sauth^Eosf Asia 

In Dcccmbci; 1941 the Japanse launched a jurprisc attack on the Umted 
States bases bt the PadfiC Ocean and at the same time commenced an attack 
on the JSridsh position in Soudi-East Asia, and soon aitcrwardi they attacked 
the Dutch also. 

The Btidsh were occupied by war in Europe and the Middle East and 
North Africa; they were ill-prepared for the sudden attack. The Japanese 
landed in the north of the Malay poiinsub on S December, and also moved 
into and through Thailand. The Thai could not resist; Marshal Pibul instead 
allied himself with the Japanese and in January 194^ declared war on Great 
Britain and the United Stares. Japanese forces moved down the Malay 
p<!iiinsula and on tj February the surrender of Singapore nufked their com¬ 
plete victory in Malaya. On 19 January they entered Burma in foretp and by 
mid-May the British had been driven from almost the whole of that country. 
They also attacked Indonesia in Januar)' and within five months had occupied 
the whole archipelago. In the Philippines, too, where the invasion b^an in 
December 1941, American resistance ended at the bcgtiming of May 1942. 
British Borneo fell also. Thus the whole of South-East Asia passed under 
Japanese control 

The Japanese Defeat 

Gradually the British and Americans began to regain the initiative. The 
war in the West absorbed most of their energies and it took time to build up 
powerful forces in Asia, Nevertheless, as early as June 194^ the American 
navy won a sea battle off Midway Island, and fiom that time onwards the 
United States gradually gained the upper hand In the Pacific. Much fighting 
went on between Japanese and British forces on the borders of Burma and 
India, and by the beginning of 1945 the British forces were re-entering the 
Irrawaddy valley and advancing on Mandalay* Rangoon was reoccupied at 
the beginning of May. The Americans landed in the Philippines in October 
1944, and in February' 1943 reocenpied Manila. When in May 1945 the 
Germmi surrendered in Europe, it was evident that soon overwhelming 
forces would be brought against the Japanese; and when in August atom 
bombs w^erc dropped on Japanese soil japan promptly surrendered. 

Japanese Pu/icy 

During their occupation of South-East Asia, the Japanese talked of organizmg 
a Gfcater East Asia Co-Prosperity’ Sphere, in w'hkh all tlie people of the 
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region would co-operaw for their common ecoRojdc advantage; biu in 
practice Ehere waa no prospeniy. Souch-Ea^t Asia depended on the export 
of riccp timber, minerals and other products* but the war completely dis¬ 
rupted this trade. The usual markets in India and the West were no longer 
accessible, and the Japanese lacked the shipping to carry goods to ihdr own 
coimtry. En cotuccjuence, products could not be sold and so production 
greatly declined. The Japanesep roop conid not provide the textiles and other 
goods which Soutb^'East Asia had for many years imported. The Japanese 
occupation was thus a time of poverty and sufTcTing. 

En the endeavour to gain support, the Japanese encouraged the nationalist 
movements. The peoples of South-East Asia did not like the Japanese. Some 
co-operated with them in bi the hope of speediEy attaining national 
independence; others cQ-operated Eater liecausc they dared not do othcrwiie. 
But the brutality of the Japanese even towards the peoples whom they pro¬ 
fessed to regard as their allies and friends alienated everyone. Yet if, despite 
this* the Japanese w^eic wilting to give national independenccp it would be 
foolish to refuse it. 


In Burma^ a declaration of independence wai issued on i August 1943, and 
a Burmese government was imtdled; but this government had no rcaJ power 
and in 1945 the Burma National Army which the Japanese had organized 
transferred its support to the British. The British, moreover, had at all times 
had active support from some groups in Burma, especially among the 
minoriria in the hilb. In the Ehibppin-esH toop independence w'as declared in 
September 1943. 

in Vietnam, CambcHlia and Laos and in Indoncsiap the Japanese were 
slower to take similar action. En March 1945* however, they turned against 
the French and suddenly attacked the French garrisons and arrested the 
French adminbtratots. They then aicouraged the Emperor Bao Dai to 
declare the tndepetidcnce of Vietnam. At the same time the King of 
Cambodia was persuaded to dcdaie his kingdom independent, and under 
Considerable Japanese pressure the King of Luang Prabang took correspond¬ 
ing action in respect of his state. During the next few months, how^cver, 
before the Japanese surrender in. August 1943, resistance was carried on in 
Vietnam by the League for the Endep^dence of Viexnanit commonly called 
the Viet M.mh^ which had been formed in 1941 as a coalition of tiadonalist 
groups hut which was dominated by the Communists led by Ho Chi Minh* 
the founder of the Communist Party^ 
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Til Indonesia the Japuicse flight (he coTlaboi^don of the nationalist 
Jeaden and in Septembetr 1943 fomed a Central Adviiory Committee of 
which Snkamo^ the leader of the Indonesian Nationalist Partyp wm ehaitmatii 
They also tried to gain Muslim support by merging all the Islamic groups 
into one organization, the FmaUy^ at the very ttioment of their 

surrender^ an Independence Preparatory Committee was set up and on 17 
August an independent Republic of Indonesia was proclaimed by this 
committee. 

Despite these measures^ the Japanese did not gain the good will of the 
peoples of South-East Asia. This was so even in Tbailandp where the govern- 
ment had made an alliance with Japan and in return had been given the 
Burma Shan states of Kengtung and Mongpan and the Malay states of 
Kelantan, Trengganu. Kedah and Pcrlis. When in 1944 it became evident 
that the Japanese were cenain to lose the war. Marshal Pibul had to r^gn 
oHlce and the real authority then rested with Nal Pridi, w^ho had already 
organized an anti-Japanese Free Thai movement io collabotation with the 
British and Americans. 


T^f^ Aftmuath 

Though the Japanese were in the end utterly defeated, they had struck a 
mortal blow at the position of the colonial powers in South-East Asia. They 
had shown that the power of the West was very far from being invincible, 
h was dear that the Western powers — Americanp British p Dutch and 
French—could not necessarily protect their temtories m Asia from invasioQ 
and conquest: the safety of the peoples of A^ia must therefore depend on 
their own elForts. Alsop although coodiriom under the Japanese had been 
very difficuUp yet life had gone on without the European or American oT&cials 
and businessmen who had been so impottatit before the war: and therefore 
there was no reason why life should not go on in the future without theim 
In some countriesp too, national inJcpendeiicc had been prodaiined, and 
(hough the nominally independent governments had little real poweti yet 
most people felt a sense of pride at being once more ciprens of an independent 
state. 

For all these reasons, the peoples of SoutlnEast Asia w'oidd not again 
submit to foreign government. 
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The Triuinph of Nationalism 

Tbc leaders of the National Army had fought against the Japanctc in the lauc 
stages of the war, hut they were determined to gain their country indepen^ 
dence from the British. The British government^ on the other hand, thought 
that a period of British control was needed^ Burma had suffered more than 
any other part of South-East Asia (iom the wat. Roads had not been matn- 
caJned, bridges had been destroyed, the railway system had ceased to work: 
owing to the impcssihility of exporting produce during the Japanese ocaipa- 
tion, production had dedined and the cotmtry was impoverished. It was 
thought that only a perii^nl of direct role would enable the country to regain 
its pre-war condition. After some years, the pro-war consriturion could be 
revived and the country would ihcti have self-govemnieiit within the 
British Commonwealth. The leaders of the National Army and their 
Supporters^ however, wanted complete independence immediately- They 
were combined in the Anii-Eascist People's Freedom League, or AFPFL, led 
by Aung San, commander of the National Army. 

It soon became dear that a refusal to follow the course demanded by the 
nationalists would lead to civil w^ar. So in October 1946 Aung San and his 
associates were appointed memben of the Council of Ministers and from 
that time onwards they really governed the country. In January 1^47 they 
made an agrceinenc with the British government under which a Constituent 
Assembly was to be elected and was to decide the country's future. The 
elections were held in April 1947 and the AFPFL won nearly all the seats. 

Unfortunately, in July of the same year Aung San and most of the 
Ministers were assassinated at the instance of U Saw' who had once been 
chief minister and hoped now to regain his pc^wer; he was later condemned 
and executed. Aung San was succeeded as leader by U Nu, a devout Buddhist 
and an honest man who nevertheless lacked the authority and support which 
Aung San had had. Howevetp under his leadership a final agreement was 
made with the British government in October, and on 4 January 1948 Burma 
became an independent republic outside the Bricuh Commonw'ealth. U Nu 
Was prime minister and a Shan chief Sao Shwe Thaik, was first president of 
tbc new republic. 
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The coim^ry was still suffering severely &Dm the ecDnomie consequences 
of the war. Abo there was i Coniniunist movement which wanted lo 
establish a Commuiiist state. Moreover^ some of the minoriq^ peoples living 
in the hills disliked the thought of being ruled by Burmans. The new republic 
thus faced great difficuldeSi In March 1948 the Comnumists rose in reb^ion, 
and in January 1949 the KarcnSi one of the rnmority races, also rebelled^ For 
the neitt two years the rebels held much of the country. After that+ they were 
gradually worn down by the Burma army and the government gained con¬ 
trol; but small numbers of rebels remaJD in the field still. 

Despite these obstacles the government did much to restore Butmans 
prosperity. In 194.5 rice exports^ on which the countty chiefly depends for 
its prosperity^ were only ioo^mo tons: in i960 they amounted to 1^732,000 
tons. To a great extent, the British and other foreign business concerns which 
had for years been $0 important were bought out; some were nationalised 
and in other Cases the government went into partnership with thenr* Thus 
the economy of the country came once more into Burmese hands^ 

[n many ways the government thus achieved results pleating to most 
people. This work was done by the leaders of the AFPFL who dominated 
the government for ten years* In 195® disputes amongst the leaders led to a 
split in the party. The authority of the government was thus weahened and 
the country became restless. U Nu therefore resigned the office of premier 
and was replaced by Getierad Ne Win* chief of staff, who gave the country 
an eiEcient administration. When the situation was quiets be resigned 0 ‘fficc 
and U Nu became prime minister ouce niOfe+ in i960. Ui 1962 it seemed to 
the Burma army that the administration had again become focble, and in 
March of that year the army displaced the govcmineniH Burma then passed 
inm the hands of a rcvolurionary councih composed chiefly of miliQfy 
officers and led by General Ne Win. 


InJoiic^ia 

In Indonesia, the leaders of the republic which was proclaimed on t? August 
1945 were determined not to submit again to foreign rule. The Dutch were 
in a weah position. Their own country had been occupied for five ycarv 
from 1940 to 1945 p by the Germant, and w they coidd not easily organiie a 
military force to send to Indonesia. The task of disarming the Japans troops 
and protecting prisoners of war was therefore left to the BritishL It was, how ¬ 
ever* SIS weeks after the proclamation of the republic when the first British 
forces arrived, and meanwhile the new republic led by President Sukarno 
had gained control of much of the country'. 
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The Bncbh cti^ouxiged ihc Dutch and the republicans to negotkee about 
the couiitf7"i fuiiirc, and in November 1946 an agreement was signed at 
the town of LLaggadjatir in Java, The Dutch tecogriizcd the republic as the 
governing authority in Java, Madura and Sumatra. A federatiou was to be 
forrued, to be called the United States of Indonesia. The republic would 
be one member of rbis federation; Borneo and the island of the eastern arebi- 
peUgo would also be members^ The federatiou and the Netherbnds would 
tc^eiher become a Netherlands-lndonnian Union tmder the Dutch Crown. 

Dutch and republicani disagreed^ however, about the meaning of this 
scttlemctit and armed conflicts occurred. With United Natioru encourage^ 
ment, a further agreement was signed in January 1948 on board the United 
States ship Rrimi/fr. But disagreements continued: the republicans held that 
Java^ Madura and Sumatra should be one unit in the federaciont whereas the 
Dutch w^anted Java and Sumatra to be divided into a number of small units. 
The position of the republic^ too, was weakened by a Conmiunist rebellion 
in August 194^1 though this was soon repressed. 

In December 194^ the Dutch arrested the leading republicansi such as 
President Sukarno and Vice-President Hatta, and fighting began once more. 
The United Nations intervened again, and a Round Table Conference of 
Dutch and Indonesians then met at The Hague. Under the agreement there 
arrived at, the Netherlands transferred sovereignty to the United States of 
Indonesia on 27 December 194^^ It was agreed that the U.$.[. should be a 
federal State, forming pan of a Neiherlands-lndoncsian Union, as had been 
already agreed at Lin^djati in 1946, 

Very quickly^ however, the republican leaders abolished the federal system 
and on 17 August 1950 they declared Indonesia to be a imitary stace^ Laiern in 
1956, Indonesia brought the union with the Netherlands to an end^ 

After independence had been attained in 1949, Indonesia was troubled by 
disorder. The Communists had been crushed in 1948; but the cstrcmc 
Muslims wanted to set up an Islamic state and 10 the Daiul hlam rebdJion 
began in Java, north Sunutra Mid Cdcba. In the South Moluccas a move¬ 
ment for independence from Java was sarong, and a rebellion broke out there 
in 1950. In some of the other islands, too, people thought that the Javanese 
had too much voice in cbeir aifairs^ and in 1958 a mvoluiionar)' government 
was set up in Sumatra, aiming ar greater sdf-govcmincnt for the islands out¬ 
side Java. However* the Indonesian army supported President Sukarno, and 
by the middle of 1961 most of the rebels had been defeated and had 
surrendered. 

One of IndoDjesia^s chief problems was her reladons with the Netherlands.^ 
At the Round Table Conference in 1949+ agreement bad not been reached 
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West New Guinta^ known to [ntlDiicskns as West Eriuir The Duteh 
wanted to keep this territory. Iti the end, it was decided that further chs- 
cussiom should take place during the fallowiiig year and that meanwhile the 
Dutch should adniiuistef the am. The diacussions led to no agreementp how¬ 
ever. The rndoncsians then claimed that since West [rian had been part of 
the Dutch East Indies, it ought now to become part of independent Indonesia. 
The dispute went on for yeaiSp with increasing iiriation on both sides^ it 
was the chief reason for the dissolution of the Netherlands-bidoncsia Union 
in 1956. By early 1962^ the Indonesian govemnientp having dealt with its 
rebels, was ready to use force in W«t Irian; and in the next few months 
Indonesian troops were infiltrated into West Irian by sea and by air. Rather 
than engage in open war^ the Dutch agreed to negotiate, and in August 1962 
a settle men t was reached. Under this agrceincnt, the United Nations took 
charge of the territory on nt October; the Dutch olSdals and fores were 
to withdraw; and Indonesia was to take over the territofy from the United 
Nations on t May 1963. The mhabitants of the territoty were, howevetp to 
be allowed at a later date to decide for themselves whether they wished to 
stay in Indonesia. 

In this way Dutch rule in the archipelago came finally to an end. 


Viettiam 

When the Japanese capitulated in August 1945^ the Emperor Bao Dai was 
nominally ruling Vietnam. At onccp howcvcf+ the Viet Muih seized conffol 
of much of the country- Bao Dai abdiczEcd and later went abroad. On 2 
September the Viet Minh under Ho Chi Minh's leadership proclaimed the 
establishmeni of the Democratic Republic of Vietnam, The vktoiioua 
powers had decided that the south of the country should be occupied by 
British forces and the north by Chinese, until the French could send thcit 
cvm men to take charge; the Peniocratic Republic of course would not 
agree to the return of the French, 

By early 1946. sufficient French forces had reached the south and the British 
left. After some fighting with the Viet MinK the French gained control of a 
good deal of the south. In the northp they had difficulty in persuading the 
Chinese to Icave^ and while this argument went on the Viet Mtnh were able 
to strengthen their hold. HoweveT+ the Chinese left early in March. An 
agreement was made with the Viet Minh, The French recognized the Demo¬ 
cratic Republic as a free state, to be part of ihc Indo-China Fcderationi and 
to be part of the French empire; but it was still not decided whether the 
colcmy of Cochin-China was to be included in the repubhe. Further 


the TJtlUMPH OF HATIOHAUSM 

Dcgotutiolu ibouE dm and ocher maiterr went on during [946 1 rebdom 
became strained p and armed cotiEicts oecarred between French and Viet 
MJnh forces^ In December E946 a civil war began. 

Ac die banning of die civil war, the Viet Minh could only conduct a 
guerrilU war^ but they bad a good deal of success, because many of the 
Viemamesc people supported them. Though Ho Chi Mirth and odicr Viet 
Minh leaders were Communists, they were hgheing for the councry"s inde¬ 
pendence, and for that reason many nadonalucs aided them. To gain che 
support of the non-Communists, die French in 194^ brought back che ex^ 
Emperor Bao Dai as head of the statc^ and they merged Coebin-China with 
Annam and Tongktng, so forming the state of Vietnam. But much power 
remained in French hands, for it was the French army chat was carrying on 
the war^ For this reason, Bao Dai was unable to gain much support. Then^ 
in October 1949, the Communist revoludon triumphed in China; and so, 
&oni early 1950 onwards, die Chinese Conimiinkts were able to give aid to 
their fellow Communists across the border in Vietnam. 

The Viet Minh now bad modem arms and goend training; they became a 
regular aitny^ not merely a guerrilb force. After a dme they were able to 
meet the French on equal terms, and early in 1954 they inBicted severe defeat 
on them at Dioi Bien Phu, in the hilb of Tongking. 

The French were now weary of the struggle. An incemarional conference 
met at Geneva, and in July 1934 an agrcrmetit was signed^ The indepen¬ 
dence of Vietnam was recogtiiacd. For die dme being, the country was to be 
divided, with the Democratic Republic governing the north. Widiin two 
ycaiSp general clecdons were to be held, and the country was to be reunited 
under the assembly so chosen. The French were., of course, to withdraw 
from Vietnam. 

[n the ncrdiT Ho Chi Minh remained in pow^er^ and he orgaJiiaed the 
country as a Communist State^ In che south, Bao Dai was deposed in 
and a non-Communist republic was sec up with Ngo Dinh Diem as presi¬ 
dent, The cIcctioQs due under the Geneva settlement were, however, not 
held; and though Vietnam is free of the Iroichp it remams divided between 
a Communist north and ait and-Communist south. 

Cambodia 

The French met little difficulty in regaining concrol of Cambodia. At the 
cmd of the Japanese waxp the government was mainly in the hands of an 
ardent nadonaJist, Son Ngoc Thanh, but he was arrested and deported by 
the French. Some of his supporters took to the jungle and resisted the French, 
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calling themselves the Khmer Isuxak or Free Cajnbcdkns, They co-operated 
with the Viet Minh across the border. In January 1946, the French made an 
agreement with King Norodom Sihanoukp giving Cambodia a wide degree 
of self-govcmincnt; and the Cambodians were still more pleased when in 
December 1946 the Thai gave back the proviiices which they had caken, with 
Japanese helpp in 1941. 

The rebels still troubled the country, and King Norodom Sihanouk 
realized that he could best defeat them by making himself the head of the 
nationalist movement and so gainmg general support. To bring pressure to 
bear on the French, he left the eountry in 1953 and went to Thailand, After 
this, the French promised to transfe all powers of government to him- After 
this victory* King Norodom Sihanouk had to face very little opposition. 
His representatives took part in the Geneva Conference itt 1954+ from 
that time onw^ards Cambodia became a completely independent State. 


Ijiqs 

The Japanese sturendcr in 1943 was immediaticly followed in Laos by the 
seizure of power by an and-French group known as the Lao tssara or Free 
Lao. On i September, the Free Lao leader^ Prince Petsaiath, declared the 
French power at an end, and soon afterwards he proclaimed that all the 
territones of Laos were tmiicd into one kingdom under the King of Luang 
Prabang. King Sisavang Vong opposed these actions, and was deposed. In 
the early months of 1946 the French returned and the Lao Issan lea^n ^ 
to Thailand, The French in August 194^ came to an agreement with King 
Sisavang Vong: all Laos was to he united under the royal house of Luang 
Prabang. and the new kingdom was to have a wide degrra of Klf-govem- 
ment. At the end of the year* the territory ceded to Thailand in 1941 was 
regained. A further agreement with the French in 1949 gave a greater degree 
of independence, and, satisfied with this* most of the Lao Issara returned 
home. One of the leaders. Prince Sonphamiouvong. preferred to go to 
Vietnam and work with the Viet Minh- In Vietnam he founded tl^ Patbet 
Lao or Lao national movement, opposed to any continued connexion with 
the French. 

Twice in the succeeding ^-ears Laos was invaded by the Viet Minh, but by 
the Goicvi Agreement in ipj* the Vi« MiiJi CarcH wrre withdrawn. They 
had. however, been accompanied by Patbet Lao forca, and under the agree¬ 
ment thcae were allowed to eoncentraw in the provinca of Phong Saly and 
Sam Ncua, adjoining Vietnam; later, die Paihet Lao forces were to be 
merged into the Royal Uotian Army. Buf the Father Uo set up a separate 
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adniinistratiDn in the two provinces md refused to allow the govenunent 
any authority there. After long ncgotiacions^ the Pathet Lao in November 
I95y agreed chat these provinces should come under the govenimeni's 
control, and in return Prince Souphannouvong and one of his associates were 
given odice in the cabinrt. This agreement did not Usi^ and from 1959 to 
1962 disorder and civil war prevailed. During 1962, however, as a result of a 
ftinhcr tniemational conference at Geneva, another agreement was made and 
the Pacher Lao leaders agreed to serve in a ministry led by Prince Souvanna 
Phouma, in which all political parties were represented. 


Thaitand 

The defeat of the Japanese discredited Marshal PibuL, who had allied Thailand 
with them, and increased the influence of Nai Pridi, who had opposed the 
Japanese. Even before the Japanese surrciider^ Marshal Pibnl had l»en forced 
to resign the premtership, and ftom 194.5 to 1947 Nai Pridi dominated a^rs: 
sometimes he was himsdf prime mimstcr, ar other times one of his supporters 
held this oBlce. Nai Pridi's position soon weakened. The government w^hich 
he controlled was compelled by the victorious Powers to give up the parts 
of Cambodia and Laos taken in 1941, and the Malay and Shan states taken in 
194a. This was resented by many Thai. Thcn^ in June 1946* the young Kiug 
Auanda died of a buHet-wound. How the wound was inflicted was not 
known, but many people whispered that Nai Pridi was responsible. He chus 
lost influence^ and on B November 1947, Marshal Pibul was able to seiae 
power with the aid of the army, Nai Pridi fled to Singapore and finally to 
China, In t949 he made an attempt to overthrow Marshal Pibtd by force, 
but the army quickly defeated him. 

Marshal Pibul remained premier till 1957, when he was replaced by 
Marshal Sant. So since November 1947^ Thailand has been coutroUed by 
the army, under the comtitudonal monarchy. 


Malaya and Sirigapm 

The Japanese occupation had brought serious hardship to the people of 
Malaya and the Straits Settlements. The export trade had ceased, and Imports 
of food had also ceased. The fim task of the British when they returned was 
to remedy this situarion. The rubber industry was quickly restored and by 
194& productiou had returned to iti pre-war level; the productioii of tin 
regained its pre-war level by 1950. M^ures were taken to import rice, to 
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rirstDtc ihc hosplEils and schooLi, tg put the railway? and harbours Into use 
once more. 

The tneaiurcs wefe soceesrful^ but the political situation caused difficulties. 
The British govcmmcnc wanted to combine all the Malay ScateSh both 
Federated and Utifedcraied. with Malacca and Penang as one statCn so that 
a simpler and mote efficient system of government could be Incroduccd. In 
the new Malayan Utiion. rhe sultans were to lose nearly all their power: at 
the head of the state there was to be a British governor: and it was to be made 
easier for non-Malays to obtain ciriaenship. These proposals aroused much 
resentment amongst the Malays and they' had to be alteied. On r February 
1948. a Federation of Malaya was established, consisting of the Sutes and 
Malacca and Penang, Instead of a govemorp a British high commissioner was 
appoimetL The individual states retained a considerable measure of authority; 
the position of the sultans was safeguarded and with the Govemors of 
Penang and Malacca they were formed into a Conference of Rulers whose 
approval was necessary for any change m the constitution or in the imniigta- 
rion laws. It was made less easy for non-Malays to attain citizenship. 

The new system of government bad only just been introduced when a 
Communist rebellion began. During the Japanese occupation, a resistance 
movement had been formed, knowm ai the Malayan People i Anti-Japanese 
Army. Its members were in many cases Chinese and Communists, They were 
generously paid off by the British in 1945^ hut they did not give up all their 
arms^ In 1946 they tried to gain, power by organising serikesp i^thout 
succesi. In 1948 they rose in armSt arid a brge force of troops and police had 
to be employed to deal with therrL 

This state of affairs delayed political development^ but as order w^ 
gradually restored, progress towards seir-govcmment became possible- The 
principal Malay political party 1 the United Malay National Orgafiiiatioti, 
led by Timgku Abdul Rahman^ and the chief Chintae party, the Malayan 
Chinese Association^ formed an alliance to work towards independence with¬ 
in the British Commonwealth, and negotiatiom began betw^cen the alliance 
and the British authorities, A new comrimrion was devised, Mdaya was to 
remain a Federation; the head of state was to be elected by the confecncc of 
rulers from among its own members, except that the govemors of Malacca 
and Penang were not to take pan in the election; the head of state was to 
hold office as a consiiiuttonal monarch for five ycarsH The conierciKe of 
rulers was also to safeguard the interests of the rulers and to w-aich the 
interests of the Malay population. The federal legislature was to coniiit of a 
Senate and an elected House of Represemarives. The cscoitivc government 
was to be controlled by a prime mimsttr, responsible to the Home* Each 
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bdividua] Jiatc wjj to hive iti own govcrnmeni, under ita nila-, with a stite 
legislative coimdl and state nunkten, dealing with matters of Muslim law 
and cuatom^ land and agticmlture, forestry, local govemmetitp and certain 
other matters. Thii Cdnsdtudon was adoptedp and on 31 August 1957 inde^ 
pendcncc was ptoclaimcdt and the iiew Federation came into bemg, with 
Tungku Abdul Rahman as the fim prime minister of the new state, 

In Singapore also changes were made, Singapore did not become part of 
the MaLyan Fcderatioii, but in 1959 it gained full rights of self^overnmcnt 
in domestic a&nrSp though the Bricbh government kept responsibility for 
defence and exicrnal affair^ 


Bemeo 

The parts of Borneo under Bridsb irifluencc had sufiered badly during the 
Japanese conquest and stibsequent miJitary operadonSi and neither the Bridsb 
North Borneo Comj^y nor the Govemment of Sarawak had the means to 
resrore their territories to normal life. This task was undertaken by the 
British govcTTunent. The company surrendered its powen to the British 
Crown and on 15 July 1546 North Borneo became a Crown colony. The 
island of Labuan was ma^ part of the new Colony, In Sarawak^ too^ Raja 
Sir Charles Vyner Brooke ceded his rights to the Crown with eficct from 
I July 194^5 and Sarawak also became a Crown colony* Brunei was irill 
protected territory, 

l^lippincs 

Under the Tydings-McDiiffie Acti passed by the United States Congrea in 
I 934 < die Philippines should have bttome an independent state in J945 but 
owing to the Japanese wax a slight delay occurred. However, on 4 July ^ 94 ^ 
the country became an independent Republic, with Manuel Roxas as 
president. 

An ^rccmcni was at the same time made between the United States and 
the PhUippincs about their future reLarions. It was agreed that there should he 
free trade between the two till 19341 ^d that after that date customs duties 
would be imposed by the United States at a gradually increasing rate dU in 
1974 ^ rates would be charged. Also, as a condition of American aid in 
restoring the country to normal conditioiu after the war, ciuj^ns of the 
United States were given equal rights with Philippines citizens in the de- 
vclopment of the countty s naniril resources. This was resented by many 
Hlipinoi, The United States further kept military bases In the Phihppines, 
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As m Other pam of Souch-Euc Asii, ConimiiniLSTu had grown during the 
war period. The People’s Anri-Japancsc Army, or HukbakhapSp had resisted 
the enemy during the Japanesr occupadon ; their leaders were mostly 
Communiscs who promised to improve the depre^ condition of the enld- 
vaton. The slowness of the post-war govemment to help the culdvjton 
gained the Hiikhalahaps much support, and by the middle of 1946 a state of 
civil war existed in some parts, notably central Luaon* and disorder dragged 
on for some years. 


Cmtclusiort 

The years following the end of the Japanese war witnessed the almost 
complete ending of Western control in South-Base Asia. The coimma of 
the region, with few exceptions, became mdependenr. The post-war period 
thus saw the end of a period of history which began when the Portuguese 
occupied Malacca in 1511. 


Time Chart 

1918 VolksTaad established in Indonesia 

1953 Dyarchy in Burma 

1926-7 Communist tevoli in Indoneu 

1932 Revolution in Thailand 

1935 Philippine Commonwealth established 

^939 War in Burope 

1941 French cede territory m Mekong valley to Thai 
Japanese war 

19+3 Independence of Burma and Philippines proclaimed 

1945 Independence of Vitttiam, Cambodia and Laos proclaimed 
Japanese surrender 

Prodamadop of Democratic Republic of Vietnam and of Indonesian 
Republic 

1946 Philippines become independenc Republic 

Morth Borneo and Sarawak become Crown colonies 
194S Burma hecomea independent Republic 
1949 Indonesia becomes indepcndeEic Republic 
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1954 Geneva Conference on Indo-Chmi 

Vietnam, Ombodia and Laos become independent 

1957 Independence of Malaya 
EXERCISES 

1, Stale iKe prindpal cconomk of die cstabUduacnl of WoEnn power in 

South-East A»a+ 

3, What were the reasons for the rise ofnabDiulism in Soudb-East Asia? 

j. Compare die polid0 of the AmeiicaiiA, Brinsh. Dutch and Fraich towards the 
denund for self-government in Sooth-East Asia up to 1939, 

4. Give an account of politkal events in Thailand in the years t 932 ^- 39 ' 

i. SymouriM ih« pohaal aid ectmomic rfecti flfliieJ*inii«e occupiaon rf Soudi- 

East AsUt 1941 - 4 S- 

6 . Ojmpaie the palida in Ai. rf the «J«iid Gowenmoiii in Euniw. 

Vietnam and Indonesia in the post-war era. 
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